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THE FIRST TWENTY YEARS ARE THE HARDEST 
being 
A Compilation of Facts Relative to the Birth 
of the 
DEPARTMENT OF ORTHOPAEDIC SURGERY? 
; University of California School of Medicine 


1930-1957 


(with a footnote by LeRoy C. Abbott, M. D., Chairman) 





8 wish to thank Miss Patricia Gallagher for her careful preservation 
mi valuable records throughout the years, and for her excellent compila- 
Wion of the departmental data, 
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This compilation of events of first 
the Division, and then the Department 
of Orthopaedic Surgery, touches but 
briefly on the labor pains experienced 
at its birth, 


I leave it, a sturdy child, under the 
benevolent guidance of new parents, 


But, like the proverbial grandparent, 
I hope that suggestions which may 
come from me in the future may not be 
frowned upon. 
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History and Background - LeRoy C. Abbott, M. D. 


| 
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Twenty-seven years ago the Faculty of the present Department of 
Orthopaedic Surgery, then a division of the Department of Surgery, 
consisted of a group of 12 men who had been working without a leader 
since the untimely death of Doctor Walter Baldwin in 1926. Doctor 
Howard Naffziger, the Professor of Surgery foresaw the need for the 
development of Orthopaedic Surgery in our School of Medicine. He 
recognized the importance of this specialty in the fields of both 
medicine and surgery and the necessity for improvement in its teach- 
ing. Through Doctor Naffziger's efforts and astute judgment, Doctor 
LeRoy GC. Abbott was chosen to assume this difficult and exacting task. 


Doctor Abbott's experience was rich and broad. He had been 
graduated from the University of California School of Medicine in 
1914. After completion of his internship, he spent a year in post- 
graduate work at Harvard Medical School, and then returned to the 
University of California School of Medicine as Assistant in the 
Department of Orthopaedic Surgery for approximately one year. 


He joined the United States Army for overseas duty in 1917, and 
was stationed with the British at the Edinburgh War Hospital under 
the supervision of Sir Harold Stiles, anatomist and surgeon, and a 
man widely known in British medical circles. Under his guidance, 
Doctor Abbott = who considers time spent with Sir Harold Stiles one 
of the greatest experiences in his medical life = developed his con- 
tinuing interest and knowledge of anatomy. 


Sir Robert Jones, Military Director of Orthopaedic Surgery in 
Great Britain, and who was later to be known as the "Father of Ortho- 
paedic Surgery”, was much impressed with Doctor Abbott's work. When 
his American adjutant, Doctor Robert Osgood, wished to go to France, 
Sir Robert Jones requested that Doctor Abbott be transferred to London 
to replace him. Sir Robert Jones also secured an appointment for 
Doctor Abbott on the service of the St. Catherine's Lodge Hospital in 
Regents Park, Doctor Abbott held these posts from October, 1917 until 
May, 1918. He was then transferred to the American hospital units in 
France, under the general direction of Colonel Joel Goldthwait, and 
assigned to the U. S. Base Hospital, No.8 at Chateau Roux, then to the 
American Red Cross Hospital in Paris, and later to the United States 
Base Hospital, No.69 at Savenay. He remained in this latter hospital 
for about 8 months. While there, he held the title of Chief Surgeon 
with a service of 1,500 beds. During all of his time with the Armed 
Forces overseas, Doctor Abbott worked on services formerly designated 
as "general surgery" = acute compound fractures with sepsis, injuries 
to the joints and soft parts of the extremities, and to the spine. 


In May, 1919 he was appointed Senior Resident Surgeon to Sir 
Harold Stiles at Chalmers Hospital, and was also his private assis- 
tant in general surgery. In this capacity he served for 6 months. 
From October 1919 to April 1920 he held the position of Chief Resi- 
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dent in Surgery at.the Royal Infirmary. Doctor Abbott was the first 
American ever appointed to a residency in the Royal Infirmary. Thus 
Doctor Abbott was able to obtain. three years of general surgery un- 

der the most renowned of teachers. Sir Harold. Stiles was wont to 

say "...I represent the last of the school of real general surgeons..." 
and truly he did. | 


In later years Sir Harold wrote: 


“After Abbott had been in residence abeut a fort- 
night, I asked him hew he was getting en with his 
colleagues. He replied that he could net take an 
active part in the conversation at the Mess, as he 
knew nothing abeut the history and envirenment of 
the persons under discussien, but, he added, that 
did not matter as he was very happy in having such 
interesting and valuable werk to do; and that he — 
was greatly interested in the Bdinburgh metheds of 
clinical teaching. A few days later, when I went 
into one of the wards, I found Abbett and the Clerk- 
of-Works in earnest conversation at the bedside of 
a patient with a fracture of the femur. This was 
the first occasion in which I had knewn of an engi- 
neer being brought into consultation in a surgical 
case. The result of the consultation was that my 
ward was soon provided with perhaps the most effi- 
client and up-to-date fracture-frame in existence - 
an apparatus which soon found its way into other 
hospitals in this country." 


While with Sir Harold Stiles, Doctor Abbott was very active, and 
taught undergraduate students at the Royal Infirmary. He also 
helped the graduates in the preparation of their examinations for 
Fellowship in the Royal College of Surgeons. 


In 1942 , Sir Harold Stiles wrote: 

7 ooolOOKing back on the burdens and responsibilities 
associated with a long life of heavy surgical work 
and teaching my greatest satisfaction and reward is 
derived from the knowledge that some of my house 
staff are now in the forefront of the surgical world. 
Abbott is one of the best examples, and whenever I 
think of him, I am filled with pride and gratitude..." 


In the same year Joel Goldthwait wrote: 


"esol am sending this note to extend to you my most 
sincere congratulations and my most grateful thanks 
for all the assistance that you represented in the 
First World War in helping in the recovery and res- 
toration of function of so many damaged men that were 
assigned to the Orthopaedic Division...” 


"The work was of the highest order and contributed 
7 a 














much to the appreciation which was expressed in the 
letter sent to the Department by General Pershing, 
a copy of which I believe, was sent to you at that 
times.” 


His overseas duty having been completed, Doctor Abbott then took up 

his work first at the University of Michigan Medical School, and later 

at the Shriners Hospital for Crippled Children and as Professor of. 
Clinical Orthopaedic Surgery at Washington University School of Medicine, 
both in Saint Louis, Missouri, which he left in 1930 to join the Faculty 
of the University of California School of Medicine. 


fie Founding of the Department of Orthopaedic Surgery 


Thus, in 1930 he came to be one of us, and through his splendid 
reputation, his enormous capacity to get things done, and his mastery 
of the fine art of teaching, was to bring great honor to the School of 
Medicine. He was fully equipped in anatomy, principles of surgery, 
orthopaedic surgery, and as well in an ancillary branch of medicine and 
surgery which was not to be developed into a special field - rehabilita- 


tion - until many years later. His "Division" consisted of an Outpatient 


Clinic, a few beds in the University Hospital, a small unit at the San 


Francisco Hospital and an inadequate budget of but $2,200. 


Doctor Abbott had many plans and dreams for the development of a 
first-class Department of Orthopaedic Surgery, but consummation of these 


plans was to be achieved only after a long, up-hill struggle. No salary 


was provided either for him or for his assistants; no office space was 
available for divisional administrative duties; the clinical staff | 
numbered lée, five of whom were inactive and eventually dropped from the 
roster. Among those who remained were Keene Haldeman, William Key, 
John Loutzenheiser, Ralph Soto-Hall, Edward Bull, Geraifm Nazarin and 


the late Howard Markel, George Hensel and Frederick Linde. 


Doctor Abbott recruited new teachers for his Division with con- 
sidered judgment, and in September of 1931 brought Doctor Frederic Bost, . 
who had been a graduate of the University of California School of Medi- 
cine, and who had recently completed his postgraduate training at 
Harvard, Doctor Bost had been recommended to Doctor Abbott as a man 
of sterling qualities and of the highest qualifications as an ortho- 
paedic surgeon by the late Doctor Robert Osgood, John Ball and Buck- 
minister Brown Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery at Harvard 
Medical School. : 


Other clinicians and teachers soon joined the ranks, Victor 
Dillon, Frances Baker, Dudley Smith, the late Pinckney Harral, 
Rudolph Dresel, Robert Legge, Wilbur Cox, Francis West, W. Porter 
Forcade, Bret Smart, Russel Jaekle, Leon Parker, the late George 
Karfiol, Verne Inman, William MacCracken, James Shumate, Helen 
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Hagey, Carl Anderson, Gerald Gill, Charles Bechtol, William 
Reinhardt, Lucile Eising, Adolph Segal, Edwin Schottstaedt, 

Harold Muller, Robert Meyer, Floyd Jergesen, Loren Larsen, 

Frederic Rhinelander, William Cappeller, Walter Carpenter, 

Arthur Hartwig, Donald Lucas, Neil McCloy, Charles Baker, Arthur 
Civello,George Merryman, R, Kirklin Ashley, Hugh White, James Marr, 
Gregory Bard, Robert Jameson, Frank Raney, John Callander, David 
Sutherland, Norman Portello, Edward Ewer and Allen Fixler. 


From what might be termed a "wrecked" division was carefully 
built the autonomous Department of Orthopaedic Surgery of today © 
which stands as one of the leading teaching and research centers 
in both the national and international scene. 


The Founding of the Brace Shop 


Early in the development of his department, Doctor Abbott 
once said jokingly that *...starting to organize an Orthopaedic 
Department without a brace shop and a thoroughly trained brace 
maker was just about as bad as a Genitourinary Department without | 
a cystoscope.* 


But this remark was ‘half joke and dead earnest! for he joined 
forces with Doctor Howard Naffziger and in January 1931 Mr. August 
Kern came from the Shriners Hospital for Crippled Children in Saint 
Louis to open a brace shop for Outpatients in the University of 
California Hospital, It was understood that Mr. Kem's principal 
efforts would be directed toward the manufacture of orthopaedic 
appliances for patients of the clinics, and any spare time he had 
was to be devoted to other work as assigned. 


In the beginning the Brace Shop was housed in a small builde 
ing with about 10 x 21 feet of floor space between the Hospital and 
the Clinics Building. Mr. Kern made a great success of the shop. 
Doctor Abbott's recommendation to the University that Mr. Kern was 
one of the best - if not the best = brace makers in the country, 
was unequivocally proven, 


When the new Clinics Building became a reality, the Brace Shop 
was moved to quarters on the second floor of this building where 
Mr. Kern continued with his work until he started a shop of his own. 


With the completion of the Medical Sciences Building and the 
Herbert C. Moffitt Hospital in 1955, the Brace Shop was moved to 
the basement of the former building, and its Chief Brace Maker, is 
Mr. Andrew Campbell. 
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Development and Improvement of Teaching Methods 


Doctor Abbott concentrated his first efforts on the improvee- 
ment of teaching. He was one of the first to recognize the ime 
portance of using visual aids to increase the effectiveness of 
instruction. From Saint Louis he had brought motion pictures on 
the treatment of crippling conditions in children which represent-= 
ed the results of seven years! work, In 193-19) Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney Ehrman, whose tremendous role in the development of the 
Department of Orthopaedic Surgery will become clear in later 
paragraphs, contributed funds for the production of silent teach- 
ing films in color. One of these was "Surgical Approaches to the 
Knee Joint™ and the others = two small films entitled "Clinical 
Aspects of the Knee Joint" and "The Ligaments and Cartilages of 
the Knee Joint.” These small reels were reproduced by the United 
States Navy for teaching the fundamental principles of treatment 
of war casualties in Navy Hospitals, , 


In the late 1940's Doctor Abbott produced an audiovisual 
film on exposure of the shoulder joint, funds being made available 
by Mrs. Alfred Ehrman. Doctor Paul Magnuson, Chief Medical Di-e 
rector of the Veterans Administration in Washington D., C. saw the 
film. He came to Doctor Abbott saying "This is a fine film, but 
it should be animated.” A few days later he telephoned to Doctor 
Abbott and asked whether Doctor Abbott would make a series of 
audiovisual films for the Veterans Administration. The animation 
as well as the entire production was to be provided by Mr. Robert 
Churchill of Churchill=-Wexler Film Productions. Doctor Abbott 
realized that to help depict anatomy for teaching purposes, no 
one was better equipped than Doctor J.B. dec. M,. Saunders, and 
Suggested to Doctor Magnuson that Doctor Saunders be asked to be 
Anatomical Consultant, to which Doctor Magnuson heartily agreed. 


The films were completed after a three-year period of inten- 
sive work and copies were used for teaching of orthopaedic sur- 
gery in medical schools, Army and Navy installations and Veterans 
Administration Hospitals throughout the country. After a review 
of the films Doctor Magnuson said to Doctor Abbott, "Roy, if you 
never did anything else, the completion of these films is a monu- 
mental piece of work for the teaching of orthopaedic surgery."™ 


These films were received enthusiastically by the medical 
profession throughout the world. ‘The first two, "Surgical Approaches 
to the Scapulohumeral Joint® ana "Surgical Approaches to the Elbow 
Joint" won first prize at the yearly International Exhibition of 
Cinematographic Art held in Europe. Comments on the series pube 
lished by the Association of American Medical Colleges, in the 
Journal of Medical Education, November 1951 and distributed widely 
not only to professors of orthopaedic surgery, but to educators 


in other fields as well through the country are, in brief, as 
follows 3 
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1. "Possibly never before has a series of medical 
motion pictures been so well developed for a 
specific instructional purpose. 


2, "Their simple design and judiciously selected 
subject matter make them suitable for application 
in medical college courses in introductory ortho- 
paedics and surgical anatomy. 


3. “In the intern and residency training programs the 
films may well become standard assigned screenings, 
to be presented to the group by the appropriate 
Surgical staff member. 


4. “General surgeons will discover simple and direct 
orthopaedic principles. 


5. “Accomplished orthopaedists can gain from review 
of the films.” 


The series won the Certificate of Award as: being the best 
teaching films to be reviewed by the Motion Picture Committee of 
the American College of Surgeons for the year 1952. 


The Establishmen of the Florence Hellman Ehrman Donation for 
Crippled Children (through Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Bhrman). 

Through the kindness and generosity of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Ehrman a fund for the Division of Orthopaedic Surgery was establish- 
ed. This was to be known as the Florence Hellman Ehrman Donation 
for Crippled Children, The funds were sufficient to maintain four 
beds for the treatment of crippled children throughout the year, 


The fund also provided for accessories such as splints and braces 
necessary in the care of these children, 


This beneficence on the part of Mr. and Mrs. Ehrman made it pos- 
sible for the University Hospital to give adequate care to crippled 
children for the first time in its history, and to establish a means 
of providing postgraduate students with patients in need of child- 
ren's orthopaedic surgery sufficient to meet the requirements of The 
American Board of Orthopaedic Surgery (established in 193). 


By 1934 the Orthopaedic-Surgical Clinic was being conducted 
with a staff of 10 visiting orthopaedic surgeons, an assistant res-~ 
ident and an intern. Valuable work was being done by various mem-= 


bers of the department with the cooperation of Doctor J. B, dec. M. 


Saunders, Professor of Anatomy, and the late Charles Conner, Pro- 
fessor of Pathology. The Outpatient Department had grown until it 
had become vastly disproportionate to the available hospital beds. 
The funds provided by the State for the entire Department of Surgery 
(of which Orthopaedic Surgery was still a division) were sufficient 
to take care of less than 20 free beds throughout the year. A 
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very small fraction of those beds, 2 or 3 at the most, were availe 
able for Orthopaedic Surgery. This number was hopelessly inade-= 
quate, not only from the humanitarian aspect in the care of needy 
patients, but in the lack of proper facilities for teaching. 


The Florence Hellman Ehrman Donation for Crippled Children, 
coming when the need was the greatest served to help in the crea- 
tion of this children's service which gave Doctor Abbott the 
greatest possible inspiration in his teaching experience at the Uni- 
versity. At that time the Ehrmans had stipulated that whenever pos= 
sible, the beds were to be used for clinical and laboratory investi- 
gation for the advancement of the specialty of orthopaedic surgery. 


The late Doctor Lee Stone, Director of the Madera County Health 
unit, commenting on the establishment of the childrens! service 
wrote to Doctor Abbott™...I feel that what Mrs. Ehrman and you have 
done is one of the most marvelous services now being performed in 
the State of California for the benefit of crippled children..." 

And the benefit also redounded to the teaching of children's ortho-= 
paedic surgery. 


The Founding of the Residency Training Program 


From his early experience, Doctor Abbott knew that the teaching 


of a specialty to undergraduate students must be integrated with 


that of allied fields of surgery. The specialist who lives in a 
cloistered "air-tight compartment" may be proficient in his own nar- 


| Towed province, but he is not equipped to teach medical students. 


ED ae ence rite 


He postulated, and continues to maintain, that the teaching of the 
fundamental principles of orthopaedic surgery to the undergraduate 
has been, and always will be an important part of the teaching of 
surgery as a whole. 


At the graduate level the student concentrates on his chosen 


» field of endeavor, and his postgraduate training must progress 


along a conventional road, 


In 1931 the University of California Hospital had one Assist- 


| ant Resident in Orthopaedic Surgery. Plans were being formulated to 


improve orthopaedic teaching at both undergraduate and postgraduate 
levels. 


The Fracture Service 


This necessary effort was first applied to the unit at the San 
Francisco City and County Hospital. Because of his acknowledged 
ability to organize as well as to instruct, this task was assigned 
to Doctor Bost. He worked with Hippocratic perfection to develop 
one of the best fracture services in the country. In 193), the 
first Resident in Orthopaedic Surgery was appointed to the house 
staff of the San Francisco City and County Hospital, Doctor Bost 
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became Chief of the Fracture Service at that institution and cone 
tinued in this capacity until 1950. He then relinquished his re- 
sponsibilities to Doctor Edwin R. Schottstaedt, who continues to 
maintain the high standard of the fracture service. 


Other Hospital Affiliations 


In the same year (1934) Doctor Abbott was asked by the Director 
of the Children's Hospital, Doctor Clain Gelston, to assume the du- 
ties of Chief of Orthopaedic Surgery at that hospital. Doctor Abbott 
accepted this post, and later, with Doctor Bost, the Childrents Hos- 
pital was established as an affiliate in the Residency Training Pro- 
gram. Under the auspices of the University of California School of 
Medicine, Division of Orthopaedic Surgery's Residency Training Pro- 
gram, the first orthopaedic resident was appointed to the Children's 
Hospital staff. In 1941 another such informal affiliation was made 
with the Franklin Hospital, and over a 10-year period these post- 
graduate services grew from one unit to four, 


In 1944 Doctor Bost was appointed Chief Surgeon at the Shriners 
Hospital for Crippled Children in San Francisco. This hospital, 
with its fine facilities for the care of crippled children also be- 
came an integral part of the Residency Training Program in ortho- 
paedic surgery. 


In 1946 the “service™ at the Samuel Merritt Hospital, a service 
which was sustained and directed by one man, Doctor Harold Hitchcock, 
was added to those hospitals already participating in the program. 
Doctor Hitchcock was an extremely able man who was an active leader 
in East Bay orthopaedics. He was a most effective teacher, and ex- 
celled in the operating room as well ag scintillating in small sem- 
inar groups. The Samuel Merritt Hospital was a welcome addition to 
the evergrowing units. In 1955, the Children's Hospital of the East 
Bay was brought into the orbit. Doctor Edward Ewer was Chief of 
Service at the latter hospital, and upon the death of Doctor Hitchcock 
in 1955, Doctor Ewer was appointed Chief of Service at the Samuel 
Merritt Hospital as well. On April 1, 1957 Doctor Bret Smart became 
Chief of Service at the Children's Hospital of the East Bay. 


From 1931 to 1957 seventy=-one orthopaedic Surgeons have been trained 
in this Residency Training Program, and there are 11 men in training 
at the present time. 


' The Founding of the Anatomico=-Pathologic Laboratory 


In 1939, Mr. and Mrs, Ehrman agreed to divert a portion of the 
funds which had been earmarked for the care of crippled children to 
cover the cost of studies of anatomy, pathology, histology and phy- 


Siology as they apply to orthopaedic surgery. These studies proved 
to be vitally important to research and were fundamentally essential 


to graduate and undergraduate teaching of orthopaedic Surgery. The 
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Ehrman funds also made possible the creation of the Anatomico-Patho- 
logic Laboratory under the joint supervision of Doctors Abbott and 
Saunders who were able to pay a full-time technician, as well as to 
purchase the necessary workable equipment and supplies. It was in 
this laboratory that much of the department's later research was to 
originate. Valuable contributions to the orthopaedic literature 
carry a credit line in which the authors acknowledge the support of 
their respective research subjects from the Ehrman Fund. 


During the years 1939-196 various laboratory technicians were 
employed, but it was not until 1947 that the Department was fortunate 


_ enough to secure the services of Mr. Leo Sakovich, our present Prin- 


cipal Laboratory Technician, who is in charge of all the activities 
in the laboratory. He came to the University with an excellent back- 
ground and plays an important part in the teaching and research pro- 
grams of the Department. 


At the present time there are 1,076 specimens in the laboratory 
with accompanying case histories, reproductions of x-rays, photomi- 
crographs and other necessary teaching data, a great part ef which 
have been amassed by Mr. Sakovich. In addition to being a nucleus 
in the teaching of basic sciences to undergraduate and postgraduate 
| students within the University, the Anatomico=Pathologic Laboratory 

has also provided facilities for study by graduate students seeking 
_ to obtain their doctorates, for faculty members of other departments 
' to conduct special studies and for orthopaedic surgeons = not neces- 
'earily on the staff of the Department of Orthopaedic Surgery = to 
prepare for certification by The American Board of Orthopaedic Sur- 
| gery. During World War II when, as a special war-time measure, 
courses on surgery of the extremities were given for officers of the 
Armed Forces, these men were directly benefited through the opportun- 
ity to study in the Anatomico=Pathologic Laboratory. 


In 1940 in a letter to Doctor Abbott, the late Doctor Robert 
Osgood wrote: 


"eool realized how completely you had establish- 
ed connections with the University Hospital and 
elsewhere which afford the best opportunity for the 

training of interns and residents in orthopaedic 
Surgery. You are able to offer not only clinical 
opportunities for training in bone and joint surgery 
for both children and adults including a large frace 
ture service in charge of Bost at the San Francisco 
Hospital, but opportunities as well for the study of 
anatomy, pathology and physiology. 


"I know of no set-up in the country which can offer 
a higher grade of training in orthopaedic surgery. 
This is simply a letter of congratulation with a 
wish for all strength to your elbow."™ 
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In 1936 when Doctor Abbott became Professor of Orthopaedic 
Surgery, the department assumed academic status in the School of 
Medicine, with him as its Chairman. Again, sorely needed assis- 
tance was provided through the good will of Mr. and Mrs. Ehrman 
when they supplied the part-time salary for a secretary, Miss 


_ Patricia Gallagher. Miss Gallagher had been with the ‘Department? 


Since 1930 when she came to the School of Medicine as &@ member 

of the Volunteers, an organization of young women who worked 

/ in the Clinics without remuneration under the leadership of Mrs, 
Philip Coxon and Doctor W. &. Carter, Miss Gallagher worked as a 
volunteer for two years, and then was appointed by Doctor Abbott 
with salary to the position of Clinic Clerk for the Orthopaedic-~ 
Surgical Clinic, on a part-time basis. She became a full-time 
employee in 1936, the other portion of her salary being paid by 
the Ehrman Fund, © 


In the years that followed Miss Gallagher, by dint of care- 

ful work; a thorough knowledge of her duties, and an enthusiastic, 
willing and friendly attitude to fellow workers and patients alike, 

climbed the nonacademic ladder step by step until she reached the 
/status of Administrative Assistant of the Department of Orthopaedic 
surgery. She had the Stimulating help of Miss Agnes Terry, Miss 
Naomi McHugh, Mrs. Josephine Quayle, and Mrs, Margo Egan who were 
generous with their knowledge of University procedure and editorial 
principles... In earlier years Miss McHugh and Mrs. Quayle were Sec- 
retary and Editor respectively, for the Department of Surgery. Mrs.- 
Egan, through her personal friendship for Doctor Abbott, contributed 
greatly to the high standards of departmental publications, and-she 
gave freely of her time without remuneration. With the help of 
Louise Phillipe Kleinbeitz, Miss Gallagher made several translations 
of scientific articles from the French, Madam Phillipe = she was 
then = spoke her native French with exceeding flair, while her know- 
ledge of English was Superlative, 


Division into Department 


On July 1, 1949 the Department of Orthopaedic Surgery assumed 
major status in the University of California School of Medicine. 


Doctor Abbott knew that one of the responsibilities of a major 
branch of medicine was the pursuit of research on its problems, and 
that the clinical progress of a specialty is largely dependent upon 
the results of such research, Throughout the years he gave encourage- 
ment to all of the research=minded members of his Paculty. 


At present he plans that with an increase in the resident staff 
ps of July 1, 1958, the work load in the hospital wards and clinics 
Will be leveled to a point where each Resident in Orthopaedic Sure 
Bory, as a part of the Residency Training Program, will have the 
advantage of participating in some phase of the research work, Une 
der the direction of men who have already proven themselves able 
Fesearch workers, each Resident will be "exposed" to the inspiration 
found in the fascinating problems of a research laboratory, and it — 
as hoped that some of these men may continue in the research field. 
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Research 


At the University of California School of Medicine research 

in orthopaedic surgery has always fallen into two general classi- 
fications, based on an approach to man as a machine, and man as 

a blological organism. Traditionally this research has been large- 
ly in the mechanistic field; however, the present trend is more 

and more toward the biological side. 


Following are brief sketches of the work of the various members 
of the Faculty of the Department of Orthopaedic Surgery. 


Keene 0. Haldeman, M.D. 


During the first half of the 1930's Doctor Haldeman carried 
out laboratory investigations of Significant value on infections 
of bone and fate of bone grafts, Knowledge of the subjects was 
substantially advanced through his publications: 


(1932) The Role of the Periosteum in the Healing of 
Fractures = an Experimental Study 

(1933) The Influence of the Periosteum on the Survival 
of Bone Grafts 

(1931) Acute Osteomyelitis, A Clinical and Experimental 
Study 


In subsequent years Doctor Haldeman has made many excellent contri- 

butions to the orthopaedic literature through his work with Doctor 
Ralph Soto=-Hall on Charcot'!s joints, and the healing of joint frac- 
tures, and the development of bone in relation to neoplasms. 


Drs. LeRoy C. Abbott, and Jo B. deC. M. Saunders 
In 1937 under a small grant from the Committee on Medical Re- 
search of the School of Medicine, research was begun on the probe 
lem of operative lengthening of the bones of the lower extremities. 
This study had been begun in 192) when Doctor Abbott was Chief Sur- 
geon at the Shriners Hospital for Crippled Children in Saint Louis, 
Missouri, The earlier publications by Doctor Abbott were; 
(1927) The Operative Lengthening of the Tibia and Fibula. 
(1928) Operative Lengthening of the Femur (with C. H, Crego) 
(1932) Lengthening of the Lower Extremities 
In the years 1937 and 1938 research continued with emphasis on the 


Problem of leg lengthening combined with a comprehensive experiment- 
al study of the formation of callus after osteotomy, and was done in 
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our Departments of Orthopaedic Surgery and Anatomy. These years 
were fruitful, because a new principle in operative lengthening of 
the bones of the leg had been established. A simplified leg length- 
ening apparatus was devised with the cooperation of the brace maker, 
August Kern. 


In January 1938 an exhibit at The American Academy of Ortho= 
paedic Surgeons which exemplified the results of this period of 
effort was shown, and a paper by Doctors Abbott and Saunders. The 
Operative Lengthening of the Tibia and Fibula, A Preliminary Report 
on the Further Development of the Principles and Technique was read 
_before its members, This paper was later published in the Annals 
of Surgery, December, 1939, | | 


Gerald G, Gill, M. D. 


Much of the experience gained from these investigations was 
found to be applicable as well to other conditions such as deforme- 
ities due to injuries of the epiphyseal cartilages in one joint 
or another; so the work was continued. The Resident on the Ortho- 
paedic-Surgical Service who was to profit by the continuance of 
the research was Doctor Gerald Gill. 


By 1940 considerable progress had been made in other methods 
of equalization of leg length. A search of the literature revealed 
that the control of growth by blocking of an epiphysis had to be 
more fully explored. Nineteen hundred and forty-one brought methods 
for accurate prediction of body height, of the relative length of 
the lower extremities and of the growth contributed by the individual 
epiphyses in both normal and abnormal conditions. In 1942 these find- 
ings were published by Doctors Gill and Abbott: 


(1942) Practical Method of Predicting Growth of the Femur 
and Tibia in a Child 


From 1937 to 1943 the work on the equalization of leg length 
cost the Committee on Medical Research about $1,500.00. The money 
was well spent because in addition to the work mentioned above, 
the following papers were published, and widely acclaimed by members 
of the medical profession, 


(1941) Varus Deformity of the Ankle Following Injury to the 
Distal Epiphyseal Cartilage in Growing Children 
{Abbott and Gill) | 


(1942) Valgus Deformity of the Knee Resulting from Injury to 
the Lower Femoral Epiphysis (Abbott and Gill) 


(1943) Surgical Approaches to the Epiphyseal Cartilages of 
the Knee and Ankle Joints (Abbott and Gill) 


. this time all orthopaedic research had been at a faculty 
evel, | 
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Organized Research 


Doctors Verne T. Inman, LeRoy C. Abbott and J. Be. deC. M. 
Saunders | | | 


The first organized research in the Department of Orthopaedic 
Surgery was begun in 1940, supported by a grant from the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, The principal investigators 

of the chosen problem, rehabilitation of the paralyzed child, were 
Doctors Verne Inman, John B. deC, M. Saunders and LeRoy C. Abbott, 


This problem was one requiring the clearest insight into the 
“Bnatomy and physiology of skeletal movements. It could be taken 

as a sine aoe non that the basis of treatment for the paralyzed 
child, either physiotherapeutic or surgical depended upon a close 
appreciation and an accurate knowledge of the dynamic and ftinetional 
Bspects of the action of the muscles and muscle groups that bring: * 
about movement of the limbs. To anyone who had studied ‘the subject. 
of body mechanics it was abundantly clear that knowledge of the. fune 
damental concepts at that time left much to be desired, . Intimacy — 
With the muscles producing movement is all-important, and should in- 
Clude not only knowledge of the anatomical arrangement of the mus-= 
Cles, but their functional considerations as well. The workers an- 
ticipated investigation of the movements of all of the joints, but 
dn 1940 their primary efforts were directed toward elucidation of 
the movement of the shoulder girdle. A search of the literature 
Showed that it had been many years since the brilliant researches 
Of Harsley and Beevor had established the truth: *",cothat the brain 
“Knows nothing of individual muscles, only of movement.” This apho- 
Pism is a summation of what had long been recognized, that movements 
@re the outcome of a series of complex muscle actions. In 190 
there was little fundamental knowledge of the nature of the rhythms 
Of movement and their sequence. The earliest method, reaching as 
far back as Galen had been to analyse movements in terms of indivi- 
Gual muscles and their mechanical arrangement to the bony levers 

of the body. In many instances this method led to inaccuracies 
Which, unfortunately, still persist in our standard texts. The ma-= 
jority of such inaccuracies, it seemed apparent, were the result of 
@rm-chair speculation on the action of isolated muscles, 


It was. quite obvious to Verne Inman, John Saunders and Le Roy 
“Abbott that a more thorough knowledge of the muscles, their complex 
Rhythm and sequence pattern, was fundamental. This was necessary 

bo secure a rational approach to the physiotherapeutic as well as 

‘he surgical treatment of post-poliomyslitic paralysis. The object 
Of Doctor Inman's research was to approach the problem of motion as 

®@ whole, utilizing comparative anatomical and mechanical analyses 
“Gombined with myoelectrical studies of the muscles as movements 

Were carried out. Inman, Saunders and Abbott felt that it wag only 

2 such a fundamental approach that a sound basis could be established 
mor methods of musele re-education and surgical therapy in the patient 
,Suifering from the sequellae of poliomyelitis. 
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The work on the shoulder girdle was completed in 1913, and 
can be summed up as follows: 


Ll. A portion of the investigation consisted of the study 
of the comparative anatomic relationship of the mus- 

c cles about the shoulder in all those animals which freed 
the forelimb from weight-bearing. This was done in an 
attempt to uncover certain evolutionary trends which 
might have indicated the increasing or decreasing ime 
portance of certain muscles of the human shoulder joint, 


eo The second portion consisted of serial x-rays taken dur- 
ing motion of the shoulders of normal individuals, This 
was done to determine the rhythm and sequence of motion 
of the scapula, Clavicle, and humerus during forward 
flexion and abduction. 


3. The third portion consisted of theoretical calculations 
of the forces required to produce normal scapular and 
humeral motions, Theoretical findings were checked by 
Specially constructed force models from which the various 
forces were read directly, and thus theoretical findings 
were checked against empirical data, 


4e The fourth portion consisted of recording the actual po- 
tentials from various mus¢les about the shoulder joint 
by means of an ink-writing electroencephalograph, The 
Studies of the myographic recordings of the various mus-~ 
cles led to a determination of the sequence of action of 
these muscles and their individual contribution to the 
various forces producing motion, 


Observations on the Function of the Shoulder by Doctors Inman, 
Saunders and Abbott appeared in the Journal of Bone & Joint Surgery 
in January, 19), 


After concluding the study of the shoulder joint, funds were 
requested from the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis for 
&@ study of the motion of the hip. No surgical procedure had been 
devised, either in the form of muscle transplantation or osteotony, 
which would include adequately the function of the hip deprived of 
the abductor musculature, A study was made of patients who had 
Suffered paralysis of the abductor muscle in infancy, This revealed 
that the growth of the proximal end of the femur was altered on the 
involved side, normal angulation of the femoral neck failed to de= 
velop, resulting in coxae valgus, 


Before any surgical procedure could be devised for the improvee 
ment of hip function, or any explanation offered for alterations 
in the growth of the femoral neck, a precise knowledge of the forces 
acting about the hip joint had to be available. The most important 
of these forces appeared to be those related to the pull of the abe 
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dueter muscles, Therefore, an investigation of these was under- 
taken. Simultaneously a study was being carried out on the function 
ef the glavicle. Two important papers by Doctor Inman resulted from 
these studies. 


(1946) Observations on the Munction of the Clavicle 
(1947) Functional Aspects of the Abductor Muscles of the Hip 


In April, 1945, as a result of amputations occurring as a 
consequence of World War II, The National Research Council appointed 
& Committee on Prosthetic Devices, This Committee was to promote 
improvement, and to develop more satisfactory prosthetic devices for 
amputees, Originally the Committee assigned monies to industry to 
be used for design and development of such devices. Such companies 
as American Plywood, Goodrich Rubber, International Business Machines, 
and Northrop Aircraft accepted funds for this purpose. Early in the 
program, however, it became apparent that the replacement of limbs 
with prostheses was a far more difficult problem than had at first 
been appreciated. Within a few months the Committee decided that 
the design of prostheses could only follow findings brought to light 
by @ period of intensive anatomicophysiological and engineering re- 
search. Contracts were therefore let to certain universities, and 
the University of California was one of the first to accept funds 
for research in this field. 


When the University of California was approached by the Come 
mittee, research of the biomechanical nature described above was 
already in progress within its Departments of Orthopaedic Surgery 
and Anatomy. The technique and methods devised in the study of 
the shoulder joint were thought to be singularly applicable to the 
Study of the major joints of the lower extremity. With the cooper- 
/ation of Doctor Verne Inman and Doctor John Saunders, a Prosthetic 

Devices Research Project, headed by Professor Howard Eberhart, was 
formed in the College of Engineering, Berkeley. In this early exe 
ample of interdisciplinary research, a team of engineers and sure 
geons successfully began to apply biomechanical principles to intel- 
ligent design of artificial limbs. Doctor Inman carried out or suq 
pervised the medical aspects of the investigation and must be given 
)credit for doing most toward bridging the gap between the engineere 
ing and medical aspects. With the success of the Califomia team, 
most of the fundamental research activity of the national Artificial 
Limb Program gravitated to the West Coast, and the University of 
California became an important center for research on prosthetic 
devices, Berkeley, San Francisco, and Los Angeles campuses partie 
‘Cipated in this venture. The Berkeley group applied engineering 

skill to the study of human locomotion, to the design and develope 
ment of mechanisms to be incorporated into lower-extremity prostheses, 
and to the development of techniques of fit ana alignment. The San 
Francisco group undertook the study of muscle and joint physiology,and 
Of the medical problems of the amputee. These included ailments of 
the skin and soft part structures, pain, phantom limb, surgical proe 
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procedures, end=bearing and gait and energy expenditure. The Los 
Angeles project evaluated the problems of the upper-extremity 

amputee and has developed devices for grasping and methods of har- 
nessing of appliances, In addition, the Extension Division of the 
School of Medicine at Los Angeles established courses for the nation- 
wide dissemination of this knowledge, 


The development on the San Francisco Campus was indicative of 
a second major change in emphasis which occurred in the Artificial 
Limb Program in the formulation of problems basic to biomechanical 
design. The first change, as stated earlier, occurred in 195 
when the Committee gave contracts for fundamental research. It was 
realized then that the criteria for the design of artificial limbs 
must rely upon knowledge of the structure and function of the nor- 
mal human body == that not only man as a machine, but also man ag 
an organism must be considered. Work at the University of Califor- 
nia brought forth the second major realization: that the goal of 
restoration of normal function could not be achieved without a 
thorough study of the amputee himself. The designer of prostheses 
must be cognizant of those medical problems which can arise as a 
natural consequence of amputation. Perhaps even more important, 
_ the design of prostheses must take into consideration medical probe= 
lems which can arise as a consequence of wearing a prosthesis - 
the impact of the machine upon the man. Work upon the medical 
problems of amputation was begun on the San Francisco CAMPUS « 


or theoretically oriented problems of muscle, nerve, and vasculature 
relating to orthopaedic and neurological conditions. This group, 
composed of members of various departments not only of the San Prane 
Cisco campus, but also of neighboring institutions, came to be known 
unofficially as the Biomechanics Groupe A close relation existed 
between this group and the Berkeley Project, because of the community 
of interests, sources of Support and overlap of personnel, 


By 1952, with the data collecting on normal human locomotion 
nearly complete, the Prosthetic Devices Research Project was con- 
cerned largely with the development of improved lower-extremity 
prostheses, the improvement of fitting techniques, training of sur- 
eons and prosthetists, and a growing awareness of the problems of 
the individual amputee. 


As a result of this work two important papers were written. 
Doctors Saunders and Inman, and Professor H. D. Eberhart wrote and 
publishedy, 


(1953) The Major Determinants in Normal and Pathological 
Gait 


€nd the other paper 
The Evaluation of Pathological Gait 


ds being held for later publication 
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The next few years saw within the Project the development of 
a clinical study in which the medical problems of the amputee be- 
came ascendant. Meanwhile, in 1952, the activities of the Bio- 
mechanics Group declined, for a number of reasons including ill- 
ness of some participants, absence of others abroad, and the activ- 
ity of the remaining members was incorporated with that of the 
Prosthetic Devices Research Project to form the Lower=-Extremity 
Amputee Research Project which embraces both the Berkeley and the 
San Francisco Campuses. 


To the present time, the clinical and developmental program 
has continued in the Biomechanical Division on the Berkeley Campus 
and at the U. S. Naval Hospital, Oak Knoll. In the Medical Divi-e 
Sion of the Project on the San Francisco campus (supported by an 
independent grant from the National Institutes of Health) research 
is in progress or proposed upon problems largely amputee-based in 
study areas designated as 


Neuroanatomy (pain) 
Neurophysiology f{pain) 
Psychology 

Energy 

Dermatology 


Skeletal changes 
surgery of the stump 


Since 1945 numerous contributions to the literature have been 
made by members of this research group, but it will suffice to men- 
tion but an isolated few: 


(194) Referred Pain from Skeletal Structures fInman and 
Saunders ) 


(1952) Action of the Ankle Joint (Inman and Close) 


(1952) Relation of Human Electromyogram to Muscular Tension 
(Inman, Ralston, Feinstein, and Mr. E, Wright) 


(1953) The Major Determinants in Normal and Pathological Gait 
(Saunders, Inman and Eberhart) 


In 1941 Doctors Abbott and Saunders applied for a grant from 
the Committee on Medical Research of the National Research Council 
lor the following study: Determination of the Relative Merits of 
Cancellous Bone and Compact or Cortical Bone in the Promotion of 
Union in Ununited Fractures; in the Repair of Gross Defects of Bone 
Where There has Been a Loss of Substance Because of Gunshot Wounds; 
Other Injuries; Infections or Bone Tumors; The Fusion of Joints and 
the Correction of Deformity by Means of the Open Wedge-type of Osteo-= 


tomy Where the Created Defect is Filled In by a Full Thickness of 
Iliac Bone. 
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Edwin R. Schottstaedt, M. D. 


The request for this grant was supported by Doctor Abbott's 
twenty-five years of clinical experience in the use of cancellous 
bone in the repair of ununited fractures, defects in bone caused 
by loss of substance, and in the fusion of joints. During these 
twenty-five years he had used cancellous bone extensively and ef- 
fectively and it was his experience that because of the porous 
properties of cancellous bone, it was much more rapidly reorganized 
and revascularized than compact cortical bone. 


With the onset of World War II in 1941, the knowledge to be 
gained as a result of this bone study was to become an all-impor- 
tant feature to the doctors in the Armed Forces since most of the 
battle casualties would present the very problems which the study 
planned to alleviate. 


The grant was approved on January 22, 19)2 by the Committee on 
Research of the National Research Council, and Doctor Edwin R, 
Schottstaedt was chosen as the man best equipped to carry out the 
laboratory investigations for the project. As a special wartime 
measure he was permitted to continue to carry out this research in 
conjunction with his postgraduate training. The research was begun 
in May of 1942 and completed in 1946. The findings of the basic 
research and laboratory investigations correlated with those gained 
from an extensive study of the clinical aspects of the problem, 
These findings were compiled, and the results presented by Doctor 
Abbott before the American Orthopaedic Association on June 28, 196 
where the work was received with enthusiasm. In 1947 it was pub- 
lished, and as a result of this study several other notable papers 
appeared as well: 


(1942) The Use of Cancellous Bone Grafts in Orthopaedic Surgery 
(Drs. Abbott and Gill) 


(1942) Arthrodesis of the Wrist with the Use of Grafts of Can- 
cellous Bone (Abbott, Saunders and Bost) 


(194).) The Use of Iliac Bone in the Treatment of Ununited Frac- 
tures (Abbott) 


(1946) The Use of Penicillin Therapy in Conjunction with Free 
Bone Grafting in Infected Areas (Abbott, Bost, Schott- 
staedt, Stern and McCorkle) 


(1947) The Evaluation of Cortical ana Cancellous Bone as a 
Grafting Material: A Clinical and Experimental Study 
(Abbott, Schottstaedt, Saunders and Bost) 


Ihe work and papers had wide recognition for in 1956 the Journal 
Of Bone & Joint Surgery published a paper The Treatment of Gaps in 
Long Bones by Cancellous Insert Grafts, in which the author E, A. 
Nicoll claims excellent results from the use of cancellous bone. 
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Donald B. Lucas, M.D, 
eee enue amtaio came Soa Soon 


Beginning in 1950 a comprehensive study of curvature of the 
spine was instituted and financed by @ generous gift for this pur- 
pose from Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Ehrman. Doctor Abbott was in direct 
charge of the project, and Doctor Donald Lucas was chosen to be the 
Responsible Investigator, | 


The first phase of the project consisted in a complete review 
of the world literature relating to the general subject of scolio- 
sis from 1900 to the present. All Significant articles were ab- 
stracted and filed for ready reference, 


The second phase consisted of a study of stability of the 
isolated spine. In order better to understand the mechanical face 
tors which produce collapse of the human spine with the resulting 
severe scoliotic deformity, basic research was done in conjunction 
with Professor Boris Bresler of the Department of Civil Engineering 
on the Berkeley Campus. Doctor Lucas has learned that the spine 
behaves in the manner of any modified elastic rod and the physical 
factors which govern the behavior of the elastic rods also govern 
the behavior of the spine. A preliminary report of the findings 
was presented at the liOth Clinical Congress of the American College 
of Surgeons in its Surgical Forum. At the time of its presentation 
the late Doctor Albert Key wrote to Doctor Abbott ag follows: 


"I hope things are going well with you. I 
have just gotten back from the Surgical Forum 
in Atlantic City where. we had an excellent 
meeting, and your boy covered himself with 
glory except it was a little over my head. 
However, if he will keep working on it I hope 
that gradually he will be able to get the 
problem down to a point where we country 
doctors can understand what he is talking 
about." 


At present this basic knowledge is being applied to the clinical 
Subject. Further investigation on the Supporting mechanisms of 
the spine is currently under way. 


The third phase of the project is the clinical study of 
Scoliosis. Patients in whom scoliosis was due to hemivertebrae 
were studied as an entity. As a result of the Clinical study on 
the natural history of congenital scoliosis, it has become pos- 
Sible to predict the behavior of the Spine of any patient with 
Scoliosis due to hemivertebras., This work led to the presentation 
Of Scoliosis Due to Hemivertebrae by Ervin Billing, M.D.,0rthopaedic 
Resident, before the Western Orthopaedic Association in San Francisco 
in October, 195), This wag part of Doctor Billing's graduate traine 
ing. An abstract of the paper appears in The Journal of Bone & 
Joint Surgery (1955). At present Clinical studies which afford a 
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more precise definition of the term scoliosis are under way. Such 
studies are expected to make it possible to differentiate the vare 
lous etiological agents which cause this condition and to determine 
the natural history of the various types of scoliosis, 


Floyd Ee Jergesen, Me ie 


During the past ten years Doctor Floyd Jergesen has been, and 
still is in the process of studying both the mechanistic and the 
biological aspects of man, 


In 1950 he received a grant from the National Research Council 
(Committee on Veterans Medical Problems) to support a study of var- 
ious factors influencing internal fixation as a method of treate 
ment of fractures of shafts of the long bones. He conducted studies 
to increase the knowledge concerning the use of rigid internal fixe 
ation for the treatment of pathologic conditions in the shafts of 
the long bones. To accomplish this, he set out to determine the 
magnitude and direction of forces and moments in the lower third of 
the t i b i a under conditions of bed rest, standing, plaster im- 
mobilization and walking by consideration of the axial thrust, 
sagittal shear, sagittal moment, coronal shear, coronal moment and 
torque about the long axis of the tibia. This was done by the use 
of theoretical calculations and experimental data, using the most 
modern methods, and as a basis he employed the crude data already 
amassed by the Prosthetics Devices Research Project with application 
of technical considerations concerning the internal fixation of 
fractures of the long bones and construction of braces and artifi- 
cial limbs. 


He also studied the role of radioactive tracers in identifying 
elemental components liberated by corrosion and the biological tol- 
erance and metabolism of products of corrosion of certain basic 
metals and alloys as applied in surgical and dental implants. Titan- 
ium and beryllium together with other basic metals and alloys were 
used for these experiments. He published: 


(1954) Use of Titanium Prosthetically in Orthopaedic Surgery 


Using the spectrographic method and human tissues as controls, 
Spectrographic analyses were made in collaboration with the School 
of Mining and Metallurgy and the University of California Spectro- 
graphic Laboratory of the College of Pharmacy. These findings were 
applied to the problem of biological tolerance of new, &2S well as 
Commonly used metals in orthopaedic surgery. Metal powders were 
used to ascertain their influence on the development of the chick 
embryo. A reconsideration of the presently employed bone screws 
in attaching metal foreign bodies to the bony skeleton was studied 
with the idea of perfecting their application and content for more 
effectual use under clinical conditions. 


Doctor Jergesen hag been carrying on both clinical and labor- 
atory research on the hip joint with particular emphasis on factors 
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having a bearing on arthroplasty. Vascular studies utilizing in- 
jection of opaque media into the femoral head are proving clinically 
useful in determining the viability of the femoral head following 
disease or injury. With Doctor Abbott, Doctor Jergesen has pub- 
dished a description of a method of complete exposure of the hip 
joint which provides for minimal destruction of the joint structures, 
and preservation of the all-important blood supply. 


Further Anatomical and Clinical Research 


In 1951 anatomical research on the shoulder joint was carried 
Out by Doctors Lucas and Abbott. This consisted of dissections on 
the cadaver which, based on additional knowledge of anatomy of the 
deltoid muscle led to a new surgical approach through the shoulder 
joint. Additional studies by electromyography were done to demon- 
Strate that the deltoid muscle functions as three parts. Finally, 
through this approach patients were operated upon and the usefulness 
Of the approach in the field of orthopaedics firmly established, 
The work resulted in the presentation of The Tripartite Deltoid and 
Its Surgical Significance in Exposure of the Scapulohumeral Joint 
misc the American Surgical Association. The paper was published 
in 1952. 


In 1953 and 195 the function of the clavicle was studied clin- 
ically by Doctors Abbott and Lucas. The original work of Doctors 
Imman and Saunders was reviewed and additional anatomical studies 
Were done. A critical review of patients on whom Surgery of the 
Clavicle has been done was made. This combined study led to the 
presentation of The Function of the Clavicle and Its Surgical Sig- 
nificance before the American Surgical Association in 1954, subse- 
quently published in 195), 


At the present time Doctor Abbott, with the cooperation of 
Other members of the Faculty of the Department of Orthopaedic Sur- 
gery and allied fields, is preparing to participate in the produce- 
tion of two moving pictures. The first is on the functional anat- 
omy of the shoulder joint complex, including the function of the 
clavicle and its associated joints. The second is to be a film on 
the clinical conditions of the Shoulder joint complex and will 
Show the removal of Segments of the clavicle and the removal of 
the entire clavicle as well. For some time, when occasion has pre- 
sented, moving pictures of actual operations treating this subject 
have been made by the Department of Orthopaedic Surgery, and con- 
Siderable valuable footage on operative procedures of the clavicle 
has been amassed. It ig planned that the production of these two 
films will be animated, and so far ag possible will follow the gen= 
6ral format of the nine pictures of surgical approaches to the 
jOints which have already been completed under a grant from the 
Veterans Administration. The films will be of particular interest 
tO men in allied fields of surgery = chest surgeons, abdominal sure 
880ns, vascular Ssupgeons, neurosurgeons, etc. 
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Beginning in 1948 and extending through 195 a clinical re- 
search project on arthrodesis of the hip joint was carried out by 
Doctors Abbott and Lucas, A modified technique for fusion of the 
hip joint in difficult cases was developed and led to a presenta- 
tion before the American Orthopaedic Association in June, 195l.. 
The basis for this work was gained through earlier work carried 
out by Doctor Abbott at the Shriners Hospital for Crippled Children 
in Saint Louis, The earlier work by Abbott and Jostes, and Abbott 
and Fischer was published respectively in 1926 ana 1931. In 195) 
results of the study appeared under the title Arthrodesis of the 
Hip in Wide Abduction. A more recent article Arthrodesis of the 
Hip: A Two-Stage Method for Difficult Cases was published in Sur- 
gical Clinics of North America (Abbott and Lucas), 1956, 


A clinical study on the natural history of a unicameral bone 
cyst has been under way since 1948 with Doctor Lucas doing the 
greatest part of the investigatory work. After a review of the 
cases which had been treated at the University of California Medi- 
cal Center, a presentation of the findings was made before the 
Western Orthopaedic Association in October, 1956 by Doctor T. Wesley 
Hunter as part of his postgraduate training. 


Doctor Edwin Schottstaedt is working on complete muscle trans- 
fer in paralytic conditions, and bracing of the upper extremity. 
Much of his work is clinical, and in his transfer of muscles he 
has applied the basic principles of the fundamental studies on the 
Shoulder joint of Doctors Inman, Saunders and Abbott. These stu- 
Gies in the laboratory, showing the great importance of the muscles 
of the musculotendinous cuff have changed our concepts by introduc- 
ing into functional anatomy the principle of the engineer's force 
Couple. Doctor Schottstaedt's work has Shown the muscles are merely 
Motors for trunk and extremity movement, and may be used wherever 
desired, as long as the nerve and blood supply remain intact and the 
Muscle force is adequate. His work is being done with Doctors Fred- 
eric Bost and Loren Larsen, A good many of the cases have been seen 
On the wards of the Shriners Hospital for Crippled Children in San 
Francisco, Doctor Schottstaedt is algo working with George B, 
Robinson in the development of devices for arm bracing for the 
Severely handicapped, 


Ology) and Doctor Harold Harper (Physiological Chemistry - Surgery). 
Doctor Anderson's approach in the cartilage study concerns the dee 
termination of metabolic changes, physiochemical makeup and cellu- 
tar structure of the growth of cartilage. Currently the group is 
Studying the relationship between human dwarfism and that seen in 
the experimental animal, but utilizing experimental animals which 
have been dwarfed by various toxic agents given to them during 

their prenatal period. Inbred cattle from the Agricultural College 
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at Davis are also being used, 


In his studies on the bone Doctor Anderson is attempting to 
determine a way of measuring osteoporosis in order to have a yard= 
stick by which to measure whether or not this disorder is actually 
benefited by treatment, and also to learn more of the causes of 
osteoporosis. This is an @ntry into the field of metabolism of bone 
and cartilage, and although it treats but two aspects of the problem 
it will probably give some insight into the whole complex matter, 


An additional combination of laboratory and clinical study on 
the hip joint in the infant and the young child is being carried out 
at present in an effort to determine the cause of anteversion of the 
hip joint. Patients with congenital dislocation of the hip and the 
cerebral palsied patient are two of the principal types being util- 
ized. 


Dro Abbott's dream of an ancillary department, that of Re-~ 
habilitation is gradually coming into being under the guidance of 
a Medical Advisory Committee, with Doctor Gregory Bard as Medical 
Director. Doctor Abbott sees the field of rehabilitation in precise 
relationship to the work of the Department of Orthopaedic Surgery and 
recognizes that Physical Medicine is an adjunct, albeit a very nec- 
essary one, to the entire picture of rehabilitation, and both are 
a part of the triumvirate necessary for a complete Department of 
Orthopaedic Surgery. He has requested that the Department of Physi- 
cal Medicine and Rehabilitation become a sub-Department of Ortho= 
paedic Surgery. A teaching program in Physical Medicine and Rehabi- 
litation has been established, its course receiving credit in the 
regular School of Medicine Curriculum. The physical plant of this 
new Sub-Department is in the H, C. Moffitt Hospital, and contains 
service areas and equipment for both the acute and rehabilitative 
Case, Efforts are being directed specifically toward the management 
of the hemi- and paraplegic, prescribing proper prostheses for the 
amputee, and development of a program for the arthritic patient at home , 
Or who may come to the hospital ona "come-and=-go" basis, Management 
of the aged patient at home, but not in need of hospital care is 
being evaluated, and the functional capabilities of the handicapped 


sand determination of his vocational aptitudes are being studied, 


A plan for consideration and thorough study has been pre- 
sented to the Dean and his Advisory Committee. If found satisfactorv 
it is suggested that an affiliation with the May T. Morrison Center for 
Rehabilitation be considered for a limited period. Under this plan 


whe Board of Directors of the Center offer their facilities to the 
University of California School of Medicine without cost to the School, 


to be used as a teaching facility. 
The Effect of Research on Teaching 


Research in the Department of Orthopaedic Surgery has had a 
profound influence on its teaching. The clinical staff has been 
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brought into close association with teachers of basic science. 

This has resulted in a more fundamental approach to clinical prob- 
lems and is reflected in the teaching by the faculty at both under-~ 
graduate and postgraduate levels. It has done much to establish 

the Department of Orthopaedic surgery at our School of Medicine as 
unique, which is evidenced by sound contributions to the orthopaedic 
literature made by the staff of the Department of Orthopaedic surgery. 


The files of the Department are replete with commendatory 
letters from members of the medical profession both in this country 
and abroad. The stature of the Department of Orthopaedic surgery was 
emphasized again when Doctor Abbott made a trip to Chicago and 
Toronto in May, 1957. On a number of occasions in both cities men 
of outstanding status - teachers, educators and professional clini- 
cians ~ stated that the Department of Orthopaedic Surgery of the 
University of California School of Medicine had made more sound 
and valuable contributions in their fieid than any other depart- 
ment of orthopaedic surgery in the country. This is quite under-~ 
Standable, for under the aegis of Doctor LeRoy Abbott (1930-1957) 
it received great impetus. 


During his tenure as Chairman of the Department of Ortho-= 
paedic Surgery Doctor Abbott received many honors, among which ares 
Consultant in Orthopaedic surgery to the Secretary of War (194.3~ 
1945); President of the American Orthopaedic Association (19l6~ 
1917)3 Honorary Lecturer, Galens Honorary Medical society, Univer-~ 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor (1952); Honorary Fellow of the British 
aac enenee Association (1955), Doctor Abbott became Emeritus in 
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"4% % * Any member of the "aculty not attending a meeting within 
fifteen minutes of the hour shall be fined one dollar. Any Member absent- 
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give notice by the Dean shali be fined five dollars. The fines shall be 
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C. L. Hoswell of Sacramento, bh 
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though he has studied medicine, he has 
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taken a degree. He has practiced, with very good report, in Macral mento 
for many years, Was esteemed and consulted b great S$ in good standing 
and was regarded by them as a man of CAO eS Se) acquirements. His 
reputation was such that public office has been offered him. * 
and he was asked to take charge of the County BSeeital. After consult- 
ation the Faculty agreed to give him their Viploma on his paying for 
one course of lectures, matriculation and graduating fees.' 
. oD iv 
Vol. pg 20, Yeptember 11, 186h. 
Another Honorary Degree. 
"On motion of Dr. Morse, it was resalved to confer an Honorary Degree 
on Mr. John Gavins, a sent leman of mature age, an accomplished scholar 
who has been studying medicine sole for the sake of science in the 
Golleze the last two sessions" 
Vol. 1, pg 30, eptember 30, 1867. 
Remitted ees. 
letter was read from the Reverend Josiah Bates of Oroville, stating 
his financial resources are very limited; that he is desiring of 
giving his son a medica) ssa ig ; that he had been reading medicine 
with Dr. Simpson of Grass Valley, but that he had only fifty dollars 
vO Spare for the purpose, and that he begged the Faculty to re- 
ceive him for that sum. On motion, it was agreed that, under the cir- 
cumsvances of the case, to accede to the request of Mr. Bates'', 
Vol, a pe. Oe. 18 at (oi 
Duties of Yemonstrator of Anatomy. 
(He was reouired to epare specimens and demonstrate same for °%12.00) 
. - 00. Maw &  2OL 
Vol. be BE Coy May Oy LC ° 
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(The Janitor, being the only person constantly present, was an important 
person. He rang the bell for the opening and closing of classes, kept 
account of the attending fecturers, ete in-addition to taking care of the 
dissedting room, care of cadavers and the general janitorial work. Appear- 
antly one of them cot to taking himself too seriously which arroused 
ment by Members of the Faculty who made a formal complaint. The Vean was 
and if necessary to declare the post open. fhis 
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Wx xe & * Mr. Foulkes was admitted as a student half the regular 
fee in consideration of the fact that his father is a regular, pract- 
icing physician in good standing. (Two months later the same courtesy 
was extended to "the son of a Jewish clergyman"). ; 

Vol. 1. pg 158 June 2, 1878. 
Gosts Go Up. 
i ee the Yecretary was instructed to increase the salary of the 
Janitor from forty five to sixty dollars a month". (It had previous ly 
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been etek, daiiar month ). 
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Tuition Fees Fixed. 
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tx * * * the fees are fixed at the rate that has been customary i 
the Gollege, viz., est year 5115.00. second year £10.00 third year 
no fee. Matriculation fee, 5.00. Iecture Tick 13.00. Dissec- 
tion ticket 710.00". 
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Momentous Decision. 
" % * * % On motion of Dr. Perry, it was authorized to have the floo 

m awd 7. az a ‘ a ee = os 

of the lecture ‘oom over the Chemistry “aboratory repaired so it 
would not wet the chemicals . 

Vol. i PE e 259 July ie 18 {Cc 4 
College Receives Status. 
Wo“ % % an dm from the Board or “erents to the Faculty to 

ey > ee an inVit SAGs LOx gt abt Uilid the bo ar () Ox Fen &\ US UC 1e acu J} Ww 
attend the Commencement Exercises, + * % % no eae that day. * 
“Vol. 5 pg 156, 1878. 
Getting Politica iy Consc¢ous. 
"The Dean was instructed to get in comau icatjon with the Governor 
and express the wish that one of the Faculty Members be aprointed 
“tember of the Board of Regents and that it be the wish of the Facult) 
that Professor Toland receive the appointment". mere is no ev- 
idence em this wish were ever complied with until the anpvointment 
of Professor Naffziger late in the fifties). 
VOle S34 diy 20706 
A Surplus Aceumulates. 
Ns 4 son motion of Ur. Bates divident of “150. each was declared 
payable by the Secretary v | 
Vel. 1, pg 143, November 3, 1875, 
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A Professor Is “epremanded. 
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'% % * + that Professor Martinache is reaue: ted, in addition to his 
clinical lectures, to give didactic instruction and to deliver tw 
didactic lectures each week ; * and that he signify his intention 
in writing at the earliest possible convenience". (The students 
had complained that he did not cive didactic lectures). 

Vol. 1, pg 209, January 8, 1880. 


Tribute to Dr. Toland. 
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esolved that in respect to his memory, the courses of instruction 
in this Medical “chool be suspended for one week and that Toland 
Hall. be draped for one month and also that Faeulty Members wear 
badges of mourning for the same period", (There followed three 
grandiose pages of tribute for the departed). 


Vel. 
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1, pgs 212 to 21h, Feb. 1880. 
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A Student 
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The Faculty reported the success of every student in the first and 
Second classes except a Mrs. Felton. She was not promoted to the 
Senior Class, later she was passed. (How much of this was due 


much to prejudice against her sex--a 


Faeulty). 


and how 
of the 








4 Vol. 1, pg. 223, dune 2, 1680. 
w&C. P. Faculty 
* # & * after a discussion on the advisability of givine banquet 


sraduatine class* x it wasfinally determined to do so 


with the understanding that no wine or spiritous liquors be served", 
Vol. 1. pg 230, October 7, 1880. 

Dr. Cole Offers His Wax Specimens. 

"Dr. Gole proposed to transfer his collection of wax and other 

specimens to the Page, on relinquishing his Ghair, for the sum 


wo 


of twelve hundred 
offer was dec 
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Ll, pge 231, October 7, 1880. 
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Bust Made of Dr. 
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The Board of “egents authorized a tablet for “oland Hall and also 
eee a Me. Magzora to make a bust of Dr. Toland. (Tt may be 
that this is the bust now in To cana Hall, though there is no in- 
Sorual ton as to how it survived the fire of 1904). Also, ‘on 
motion, the bill for the entertainment , (banquet at | laigon Yoric), 
for Dr. Cole, before his departure be paid by the Soedetaey from 


the funds of the Faculty. 
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a) Absent Professors Deplored. 
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1 anh Vice-President 3 a . = ‘. a | : 
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(The Faculty decided to allow graduates of literary ahd scientific 
schools and schools of pharmacy to enter the sophomore class,. And 
graduates of Homeopathic Colleves were permitted to enter the 
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Course Lengthened. 
(The three year course of five months each was changed to a four 
year course, “entember 1, to April 30.) 
Vol. ¥. AYSUST o 189}. 
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ppointed to give examinations to 
in high school courses). 
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Woman Student Complains. 
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(A woman student complained to the Faculty about the conduct of 


medical students, one in particular which was named. Dr. Cole 
was appointed to anv stigate the class. This he did and reported 


in view of the fact that the complainant was no 
that the matter be dropped! ) 
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(De. W. E. Hopkins was recommended to 
appointment to that Chair). 


the Board of Res 
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( Professors Hopkins and Cole were appointed to confer with other 
departments of the University regarding the ddvisability of re- 
questing th x for appropriations to construct buildings 
for the professio 

Vol. V, November 12, 169h. 


Student Absentees Warned. 


(Dr. Kerr gave notice that at the next meeting of the “acul 
he would introduce an amendment to the by Laws that any seudent who 
had absented | 1f from the lectures less that 75% would be d 
the privilege oi bbleing the final examinations. ) 
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(Dr, Gole's expenses were said for a trip east to investigate other 
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(From 1927 to 190 there occurred the following deaths in oe 
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Final Vecision Made. 


(Over the years there were many arguments for and against the moving of the se) 

50 Berkeley. At this time, a final conclusion was reached and with it, the Cap 

on Parnassus Heights agarn the permanent none and full developments began). — 
May 10, 1916. 


Dr. Varter Hetires. 
(After 30 years am@{21 as Director of the Out Patient Department ,) Dr. Carter 
reached retirement age and appropriate reception was given). 

May 21, 1950. 
New Director. 
(Milton Chatton succeeded to the directorship of the clinics. After four years, 
Dr. Chatton was called to Santa Clara Gounty Hospital and he was succeeded b 
John Lagen } June 195k. 


Richard Stull Appointed. 


(After a few years as Administrator of the Hospital, Richard Stull was promoted 
as director of all the medical facilities of all the University Campuses). 


Another Alumni Association Is Born. 


(iheeopréviotis' attempts at organization of Alumni Association having failed, 
the third was iniated by Dean Smyth, it was given proper financial support, 
&. Carter was named Vounsellor at large, and within the next ten years 1% 


became a worthy ancillary of the School). It is housed in the Millberry Union, 
has two full time. secretaries, has nearly 1800 paying members, gives an autumna 
Homecoming and an anmal Banquet to the graduating class, issued a quarterly 


Bulletin. It is self-supporting and has develoned a sizable cash reserve. 
July, 1960. 


Student Union Is Born. 


(During the twenties the students, particularly they of the Dental School, sta 
2 small lunch stand which grew into a worthy cafeteria. he earnings, together 
with that of the student-operated book store and other smaller items, ,srew ini 
szabdle amount. A financial "drive" was put on and some three hundred thousel 
at eee _ « : 2 ae = rs i} a 
the total, the Regents put up a matching amoynt, and wh 

was built; it is nearing self-sustaining basis. 

1960. 


dollars were added. io 
present Millbury Union 


Memorandum. 
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There will, at present and for obvious reasons, be no further abstracts of he 
ld apply at the 0 


meetings of the Faculty. Those particularl interested should 
of the Vean where the minutes 1950 to 19460 are kept. The new Dean and Provost, 


J. B. dev, Hs <a also librarian, is mich interested in the history of 
the School, and his cooperation can be counted on. 
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jugust 19, 1960 


Dear Dr. Carter: 


Because I was away during July, I did not 
get your note promptly. Now I hope that it will be in time 
to be of some use to you. sorry for the delay. 


In the fall of 1913, Dr. William Palmer Lucas 
eame from Boston to the medical school as head of the pedia- 
trics department. He had worked with such men in Boston as 
Ernest sutherland and C. Macfie Campbell and was especially 
interested in playing some part in community services and in 
the education of public agencies as to the value of a great 
medical school in developing comprehensive standards of care 
for children. He soon got in touch with agencies such as the 
San Francisco Juvenile Court and the Children's Agency and 
found them enthusiastic about his ideas. 


Harvard, with the Boston Psychopathic Hos- 
pital, was already giving considerable service to that com- 
munity and lr. Lucas was anxious to see the University Hos- 
pital with its out-patient department clinics play a part 
in community health for children. 


I had just arrived in Berkeley to do gracuate 
work in psychology, after three years spent in Illinois in- 
Stitutions for delinquents and defectives, and |r. Lucas 
promptly arranged for me to start work in children's problems 
in connection with the out-patient department... This work 
began in January of 1914. I worked with children referred 
to me from the children's clinie and worked in the juvenile 
court and in some of the publie schools. Until July of 1915 
there was no salary for such work, but I used the court and 
Clinic cases for material for my doctoral dissertation in 
psychology. 


Demands for service increased by leaps and 
after some years of this work agencies began to 
‘or providing for their own needs, although even 
ed on for special problems from agencies and 
utside of san *rancisco. 
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The teaching during these earlier years 
was incidental. Internes and residents often watched exami- 
Mations and cases were occasionally presented at staff rounds, 
but no formal teaching could be planned because of the already 
fixed and crowded curriculum for medical students. 


In 1934, George Schade came to the peciatric 
department and was immediately interested in the mental as- 
pects of children's problems, not as a paychiatrist but as a 
Pediatrician. In 1938 he was offered a Commonwealth Fund 
fellowship and worked for two years with Dr. Frederick Allen 
mt the Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic. (Incidentally 
Pred Allen had earlier taken work with me doing psychological 
field work in the San Francisco Juvenile Court.) 








On Schade's return he began the development 
of the Mental Health Unit in the pediatric department and 
with it was begun systematic training of internes and resi- 
dents in pediatrics along the lines of the Philadelphia 
Clinic, each young doctor spending three months under super- 
vision working with clinic children. 


By this time because of the excessive demand 
for services, it became necessary to limit the work to a 
ively small number of cases which had value as teaching 


At present with Dr. Schade in charge we have 
the Mental Health Unit with a psychiatric social worker, 
two full time psychometrists and ‘one part time. I still 
Spend some time in the clinic, although nominally retired, 
Seeing some Special cases, consulting with the doctors whose 
cases are being handled, and discussing special clinical 
problems with the psychometrists. 


It is fair to say that this teaching program 
has had a large influence in training young pediatricians to 
recognize the social and emotional factors found in children 
brought to the clinic for what seem medical problems. I 
think we are sending out pediatricians with a far better 
understanding of the many sides of a child's difficulties 
whether mental or physical. 

I hope this gives you the data you need, 
Please use what you want and feel free to discard anything 
not necessary for your purposes. This is the sketchy 
picture as I remember it. 


Sincerely yours, 


Cenat dh ihe | ne 
1 | 








HUGH H. TOLAND 


Robert A, McLean 
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(Written/for publication in the forthcoming "Cyclopedia 






of American Surgeons", now in preparation.) 
about 1916 


HUGH H. TOLAND 1806 - 1880 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 


The subject of this sketch was born on his father's 
Plantation, at Guilder's Creek, South Carolina, April 6th, 1806, 
the fourth child of a family of ten. His father, John Toland, 
emigrated from the north of Ireland, where the family had been 
well-to-do farmers for several generations, and came to South 
Carolina after the war of independence and secured a large tract 
of land in that part of the State, now known as Newberry Co. 
The land he took up he cultivated so succ essfully that he soon bee 
Came one of the most prosperous planters of that recsion. 

Some time in the last decade of the eighteenth century 

John Toland married and reared a family of ten children, of which 


BHugh was the fourth. As a Child, Hugh was of rugged consti- 


tution and of active habits, and he had the good fortune to ex- 
Rape the serious diseases of childhood. At the azge of four 
: Hugh was sent to the neighborhood shcool, where he easily ac- 
Guired the learning which, at that time, was thought to be suf- 
Mficient for a planter's son. Greek and Latin were added to his 
BBenool course which he finished at the age of sixteen. 
' During his school attendance, Hugh resided a portion 


Het the time at the home of his Uncle, Hugh Toland, after whom he 





Was named, and who lived in the same vicinity. Hugh's father 
























wished him to become a lawyer, but Hugh preferred the medical pro- 





fession, and his father wisely allowed him to follow his own in- 
Clination. Hugh, accordingly, read medicine under Dr. George Ross, 
at the same time attending to his preceptor's drug store. After 
Hugh had been with Dr. Ross a year and a half, Mr. Teland was cone 
vinced of his son's earnestness in cheosing medicine as a calling, 


and he supplied the funds necessary for the prosecution of his stud- 


jes at the Transylvania University of Lexington, Kentucky, where the 
genius of Dudley had already attracted students throughout the South 


and West. in due course of time, Hugh obtained his degree while bare- 
ly of age, ranking first in a class of over a hundred. In 1529, 

he settled at Pageville, 5. C., where he practiced the two follow- 
ing years. During this time, yeung Dr. Toland performed several inm- 
portant surgical operations that gave him considerable reputation in 
the neighborhood. This circumstance gave the yeung doctor a desire 
to perfect himself in surgery, and he determined to go to Paris, 
which at this time was the Mecca toward which medical students 
sthroughout the civilized world directed their steps. With this 
Object in view, Dr- Toland utilized his time while traveling to visit 
patients at a distance, by studying the Franch language, and he 


acquired a fair use of it by the time he left fer Paris. The am- 


bition to defray his own expenses there stimulated him to give 


+ 


Close attention to his werk; it also acted an an incentive to 
frugal habits which enabled him to save his money. 


During the two years at Pageville, Dr. Toland saved about 


three thousand dollars over and above all expenses. The usual meth- 


od of estimating the amount of medical fees, in that region, was to 
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charge according to the distance traveled. When it became known that 
Dr. Toland was expected in a patient's vicinity, a number of neigh- 
norhood planters would make use of the opportunity to have him see 
members of their families that needed medical attention. In making 
these extra visits, the doctor would estimate his charges by the dis- 
tance traveled from the home of the last patient, thus greatly less- 


ening the cost of the extra medical attention. His habit, in this 
9 


CQ 


particular, soon became known throughout the region, and it was cus- 
tomary to form neighborhood clubs, so that the doctor could see many 


patients in the same vicinity when out on one of these tours, which 


would extend throughout several days. Although the amount received | 
from each cf these patients would be comparatively small, yet, in the | 


aggregate, these trips yielded a good return for those times. 

After practdoing at Pageville two years and a half, he felt 
that he was prepared to realize his dream of a course of study in 
Paris, where Dupuytren, Lisfranc, Richerand, Beyer, Malgaigne, 
Velpeau and many ether members of that brilliant coterie were making 
Paris the center of the medical world; but, desiring to perfect his 
knowledge of anatomy, before he went to Paris, he returned to 
rivania University for a winter's course of dissection. 

In the spring of 1833, he sailed for France, arriving in i 
Paris, after a month's voyage, and sought quarters in Rue de 1'Hcole 
de Medicine, where he lived economically for the next two years and 
a half, and applied his time in constant attendance upon the various 
Clinics of the hospitals in that vicinity. Especially did he fre- 


quent the services of the above mentioned surgeons, for even at this 


Os 











time, he had a decided leaning toward surgery. He did not neglect 
the clinics of general medicine, however, nor those of obstetrics, 
for he realized that the majer part of his practice would consist 
of such cases. 

Upon his return to America, he became associated with Dr. 
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Bolved by mutual consent withi Years. 

During the succeeding twelve years, Dr. Toland practiced 
Blene, earning an income ranging from ten te twenty thousand dollars 
B year. Apout this time, he married Miss Mary Gocdwin, who lived 
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Miss Mary Avery, of 
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Columbia, who in 1852 accompanied him to California. The exciting 
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political campaigns of the late forties had convinced - Toland that 


War would follow, sooner or later, and desiring te be beyond such 
turmoil, he determined to leave South Carolina, and seck a home in 


California, where the discevery of gold in 1848 had already attrac- 
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h Carolina, was 
The poor health of Mrs. Toland. The doctor hoped that « change of 
Slimate would benefit her, but in this he was disappointed, for Mrs. 
ZOland died soon after her arrival in California 


Harliy in 1852, the docter purchased @ quartz mill and had 
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&> Shipped to San Francisco, by sea. He and Hrs. Toland began their 
_geurney overland, in May of that year and arrived in San Francisco in 
September. He then took the quarts mill to Calaveras County, where 
he bought a claim in the vicinity of the famous Gwin gold mine. A 


few months trial of mining convinced him that he was better fitted 


a the practice of medicine. He, accordingly, sold his mining prop- 
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erty and came to San Francisco, where he formed a co-partnership 
with Dr. Robert McMillan, an established general practitioner; this | 
partnership continued only for about two vears, and, when it was 
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Southwest corner of Merchant and Mentgomery Streets, which he re- 
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tained until the time of his death in 1880. pr. Teland soon attrace- 
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The frugal habits ef Dr. Teland reuu 


Sate 


ired but a moderate 
outlay te satisfy his persenal needs, and his accumulations were in- 
vested in 6 tract of about fifteen thousand acres ef rich land 

on the lower Sacramente River, te which he acquired title in 


1855. Until 1860, Dr. Toland included ebstetrical cases in his 


ve 


practice. He then determined te give up such cases, on account of 
the disturbance ef his night's rest. At this time he married his 


third wife, Mrs. 


bad 
o*% 


tary He Me Gridley, a talented widew of early middle 
Ae. 

At the bresking out of the Civil war in 1861, Dr. Toland's 
annual prefessional income was ever forty theusand dollars. He had 


been appointed surgeon te the 


ws 


Marine Hospital in 1855, and the 
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appointment was renewed yearly, untjl the establishment of the City 


end County Hespital ients 
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that had formerly been treated in the Marine Hospital. Toe this hos- 
pital Dr. Toland was appointed visiting surgeon. Patients from the 
entire Pacific Coast sought the San Prancisce Gity and County Hos- 


Pital for treatment of their ailments. Because of the deflection of 





pome practice, resulting from the prevalent distrust ef 611 Seuthern 
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men at the time, Dr. Toland's practice decreased somewhat, but when 
the war ended in 1865, it rapidly increased, so that in 1868 he was 
earning between forty and fifty thousand dollars yearly. His in- 
vestment on the Sacramento River, also yielded him a good return. 

He let out the greater part of this tract to tenants, retaining a 
farm of the traditional thousand acres of the South, which he 

farmed himself through the agency of his superintendent, the late Mr. 
Dozier of South Carolina. 

In 1866 Dr. Toland founded a college of Medicine, known for 
the next six years as "Toland Medical College". He had secured a 
Buitable lot on Stockton Street, near Chestnut Street, opposite to 
where the City and County Hospital was then located. He, alone, 
Supplied the funds necessary to erect a substantial brick building 
and to furnish it with the adjuncts that were deemed requisite at 
that time. | 

Dr. Toland had, for some years previously, been publishing 
the "Pacific Medical Journal", which was in 1872 renamed the 
“Western Lancet". 

The foregoing epitome of Dr. Toland's career is complied 
from a sketch of his life, written by Mr. A. Phelps, after the doc- 
tor's death; and from recollections of personal communications dur- 
ing the last ten years of his life, when the writer was associated 
with him in practice and in his college and hospital work. 

What follows is a condensed estimate of Dr. Toland's per- 
SsOnality and character, as interpreted by the writer. 

Dr. Toland was over six feet in height, well proportioned, 


appearing to be rather slender in build, although his weight was 
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nearly two hundred pounds, He was very erect in carriage and walked 
briskly with a rather short, quick, step. He had a large head that | 
required a number 7% hat, which was a high crowned silk with a 


rather broad and flat brim. A large chest evidenced the vitality 


that enabled him so easily toe get through his exacting work, 


I 


Dr. Toland wore high-topped boots of size No. 7, Which were 
always neatly polished. He always dressed alike summer and winter, 
in the style that was in vogue about 1850, a frock coat and trousers 
of heavy black broad cloth, and a lowecut black velvey vest when in- 
doors; while outdoors, he wore over all, a short broadcloth cape in 
military fashion. He never drank strong liguers nor smoked tobacco. 
He had very regular features, which were always cleanly shaven, ex- 
cepting a fringe of beard, behind and beneath the jaw. His hair, 
scarcely touched with grey, was worn long in the fashion prevalent 
about 1850, and parted on both sides of the head, a few locks from 
each side being brought over the crown to cover a slight tendency te 
baldness which affected the vertex, only. <A firm mouth and lower jaw 
with a high square forehead, evidenced a determined nature that was, 
at times, even obstinate. 

His habits were very regular, as was necessary in order 
that he should get through his exacting work. His daily routine, i 
kept up for several years before his death in February, 1880, was as 
follows: He arose at six o'cleck, and after a full bath and a light 
breakfast in the French style, he walked from his residence to the 


medical college, a distance of nine blocks, where he arrived at 8 
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o'clock, and began his regular tri-weekly didatic lecture on surgery 
of one hour's duration, at the conclusion of which his cafris ige came | 
i 


te the college for him, taking him to his office, where he worked | 


for an hour. The balance of the morning was devoted to Visiting oute 


Side patients. He reached home about twelve o'clock and had a sub- | 
stantial mid-day meal, after where he would take an hour's siesta. 


At half past two he was again at his office where he remained until 


five o'clock, when his carriage would call for him, and fer an hour 


he was again visiting patients. % six or half past, he was home and 
partock of a genereus evening meal. A nap follewed until time te 
leave for the evening session at his office, which lasted from half 
past cight until ten o'clock. He then walked heme, a distance of 
five blecks, and by half past ten he was usually in bed. This 
routine he kept up for years with little variation, and it was to 
this regularity of life that he attributed his evenly cocd health. 
Although Dr. Toland was accredited with seme steyness of 
Manner when dealing with men patients, his manner toward women and 
children was exceedingly gentle and sympathetic, and theugh thirty 
years have paseed since his death, I often meet patients whe still 
remember his kindly traits. This popularity ef Dr. Teland was touch- 
angly shown at the time of his funeral, when Grace Church was unable 
TO contain the crowd that came to pay a last tribute of love and re- 
Bpect. Even at this late date, it is net unusual te find hanging upon 
the knob of his tomb's deor, a fresh wreath of flowers; the offering 


ef some appreciative recipient of his profYessional bounty. 
ae 
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Dr. Teland always demurred to the idea of surgery being his 
@miy field. While he was in Paris, as we heave seen, he gave equal 
ettention to Glinics of internal medicine, and from his observations 
tmere he deduced a singularly direct and practical system of ther- 
@peutics. He confined himself to a short list of remedies of incon- 
testable power, and he eschewed all drugs of uncertain action. for 
iMstance, I have known of a number of cases of dropsy resulting from 
@icoholic liver that he restored to active life and comparative 
health by the administration of compound jalap powder eof the pharma- 
Sepia, beginning with small doses and graduaill) increasing them until 
free watery evacuations resulted, materially diminishing the abdome 


of nux vomica and digi- 
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his idea being to increase the force-pump action of the heart in 


propelling the bleod through the diseased liver. 
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During the Sev 
Ot the iodids in the cure of the later symptoms of syphilis. Dr. 
elend vigorously combatted this idea and insisted that mercury, and 
mercury only, was really curative in syphilis at any stage. 
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He admitted the action of the iodids, in increasing the 


Bctivity of the absorbents, and he usually prescribed icdine and 
Mercury together after secondary sumptoms had appearec. His views 


Bt that time were regarded almost as heretical, but they are now in 
Bocord with these of the best teachers of to-day. 
As a surgical operator, Dr. Toland was rapid, direct and 
@bundantly resourceful in the presence of unexpected developments. 
especially 


Te the disinterested witness he, perhaps, might not appear to be 
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dexterous, but he always knew exactly 
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» glowing with appreciation, posted a 


Better to Dr. Teland, with a check inclosed, for one thousand dollars: 


The letter stated that the writer felt impelled to dischar rge, at 


> 
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deast a portion of his obligation and had sent 


a 


i¢é check merely as 
Qn advance partial payment on account, for which he would be elad to 
pend a check in full whenever he Should receive the bill. As the bill 


Mead net yet been posted, it would have been an easy matter to have 


Puppressed it and to have sent a larger bill instead. Dr. Toland 
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was revealed, and to him was directed the question. It may be imag- 
ined that close attention at Dr. Toland's clinics was the rule. 

Dr. Toland indulged but sparingly in social recreations. 
All such diversions were delegated to his accomplished wife. He was 
essentially a worker. Sundays saw him at his office during his 

sual hours, as on week days. Not because of the fees he might 
receive, did he scrupulously keep regular office hours week days and 
Sundays, as well, but because of a conscientious feeling of obliga-~ 
tion to patients who sought his advice; for, from the vastly larger 
portion of his patients he received no fee. A sense of duty alone 
actuated him. 

Dr. Toland had often expressed the hope that he would net 
dic a lingering death. This hope was realized, fer when the final 
summons came, he was about te ge dewn stairs to begin his daily 
round of work, when he fell te the flocr, expiring at once. Aithough 
ne autopsy was performed, it was understood thet a fainting fit had 


caused him te fall, striking his forehead viclently upon the floor, 


mand causing a cerebral hemorrhage. His death caused sincere 





mourning in many a humble home. 











CLINICAL LABORATORIES 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA HOSPITALS 


Jessie E. Stickel 
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Eeporatory work has been an integral part of the grewth of the medical school. 


2. iva prior to 1917. An organized Department of Clinical Laboratories 
Gea not exist. Routine tests were run by resident physicians and interns. 
“ 


Gensultation and specialized work were obtainable in teaching departments and 
Beeesrch wavoratories. A few examples: 


Ae The set-up of the late tr. Lionel S. Schmitt for wassermenn tests. 
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Se The George Willieme Hooper Foundation for Medical Research 
Seneablished in 1913 with Dr. George H. whipple as Director. 

Ve The Hooper Foundation leborstory of Dr. Karl F. Meyer. This has been 
Sea continues to be a source of consultation and specialized work in microbiology. 


Je The late Dr. Howard Morrow's facilities for the study of fungus 
Gigeases of the skin. 
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stelf consisted of: 
amuei He Hurwits, 4. D. Director 
WLONGL Ge Schmitt, MH. Ve, Serologist 


Helen Bruekman, Assistant Serolegist 
vO86i¢ i. Stickel, M. A., Bacteriologist and Assistant tio the Director 
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“’. Blackwell, Leboratory Assistant 
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V iessie tickel, UC 
Medical Staff, Dies 


Funeral services will be 
held in Sonoma tomorrow 
(Thursday) for Jessie E. 
Stickel, assistant director 
of clinical laboratories and 
lecturer in pathology at 
the University of Califor- 
nia Medical Center in San 
Francisco. 


Miss Stickel, a member of 
the Medical Center staff for 
43 years, died at the Center 
Monday after a short illness. 
She was 67. 


She was in charge of the 
microbiology section at the 
Center and was an instruc- 
tor in bacteriology and‘ ser- 
ology at the time of her|'‘ 
death. She was graduated |: 
from the University of Cali- 
fornia in 1915. ] 


She is survived by a broth-| ‘ 
:| er, George B. Stickel of Agua 
Caliente, Sonoma county.|; 
Funeral services will be held | 
at 11 a. m. in the chapel of 
the Bates, Evans and Feh- 
rensen Funeral Home in So- 
noma. Burial will be in 
Mountain Cemetery in So- ] 
noma. .. j 
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Now you don’t pay a premium to enjoy America’s best-selling premium panatela— 
the Robt. Burns Panatela. Same fine blend of Havana tobacco, same trim shape, 
same mild smoke. New price: 2 for 25¢. Probably the best cigar value in the land. 


*plus tax in some states Another fine product of 
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Cover) 
ren inthe days before the U.S. Civil 
Vermont’s farm-bred Congressman 
mM Smith Morrill looked about him 
saW an ill-trained nation speeding to- 
“decay and degradation.” His bold 
osal: launch land-grant colleges in ev- 
tate tOseducate farmers, mechanics 
“those at the bottom of the ladder 
Want to Climb up.” On a tense day in 
1862-as McClellan frittered away 
Jmion Army at Malvern Hill—Lin- 
signed the Morrill Act that gave 17.4 
mr acres to “‘people’s colleges.” So 
( the biggest effort in the history of 
to hand higher education to anyone 
wanted it. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA: STUDENTS ON THE 
The problem is to distinguish mass fr 
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EDU CATLON 


Just as they revolutionized U.S. agri- 
culture—and helped sow the farm surplus 
—state universities have reaped millions 
of students. In the 1930s, Harvard’s Pres- 
ident James Bryant Conant predicted: 
~ During the next century of academic his- 
tory, university education in this Republic 
will be largely in the hands of the tax- 
supported institutions. As they fare. so 
fares the cultural and intellectual life of 
the American people.” 

One a Minute. How do they fare? As 
3,567,000 students jammed U.S. campuses 
last week—with nearly twice as 
due by 1970—the problem was numbers. 
From 4% in 1900, the proportion of 
college-age Americans who go to college 
has soared to 39% (five times as much as 
In Russia). In the past decade. three- 
quarters of the rise has gone to public 
campuses, which last year enrolled 58% 
of all U.S. college students. In [970 they 
may enroll 65%, and in Western states 
already enroll up to 96%. This year state 
colleges and universities will confer 55% 
of all undergraduate degrees, 60% of mas- 
ters’ degrees and 54% of doctorates. The 
U.S. academic economy has clearly shift- 
ed to the public sector. 

The increasingly higher cost of higher 
education is one explanation: tuition has 
jumped 165% 





many 


at private colleges since 
(950. According to one recent estimate. 
the cost of four years at an average pri- 
vate college in 1970 will be $1 [,684, on 
an Ivy League campus $15,216. By then 
the four-year cost at state universities is 
expected to be only $5,800. 

What happens when the vast generation 
of war babies (now 15-19 years Old) real- 
ly hits the public campuses? Nobody has 
spent more hours seeking precise answers 
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Joern Gerdts 


than Clark Kerr, president of the mam- 
moth, seven-campus* University of Cali- 
fornia (47,895 students). the largest col- 
lege complex in the U.S. Few states are 
growing faster than California: whether 
by birth or by migration, the population 
increases by one a minute. Each year 
California’s growth matches the size of 
san Diego. Each day it needs one new 
school. Already it has the nation’s big- 
gest public school system (3,300,000). Al- 
ready it has the nation’s highest number 


The seven: Berkeley, Los Angeles. (U.C.L:A.). 
Santa Barbara, Davis, San Francisco, Riverside. 
La Jolla. No kin to the University of California 
and not state-supported: Stanford University 
(Stanford), the University of Southern Califor- 
nia (Los Angeles). the 
Technology (Pasadena), 


California Institute of 
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m are on public campuses. 
Seze & Fry. Californians are proud 
university network, and well they 
ibe. It is huge, young, brilliant. 
ive, progressive. It colonizes every- 
from the atom to outer space. At 
@wrence Radiation Laboratory, Cal’s 
feists run one of the world’s famed 
smashers. At the Lick Observatory 
unt Hamilton, Cal astronomers scan 
Baraxies. Thanks to Cal’s engineers, 
ifor jas farms are the most mecha- 
the U.S. The university runs the 
oomb city of Los Alamos, N. Mex. 
ranches, apartment buildings, for- 
pSpitals, vineyards. movie studios 
en oceangoing ships. On its 25,877 
a@ man can freeze or fry without 
‘the premises. The university em- 
sooo professors, parks 19.200 cars 
ers 7,900 courses. This year Cal 
St $360 million to run—and it is 


this, it must spend $700 million to 
three times as much physical plant 


istory of higher education.” 
sion. The job of running the big- 
Iversity in the country involves a 


In no other state is there such hot 
ition among so many public cam- 
n no other state is there such need 
rdination among them. California 
f00d record in this respect. But as- 
@ennsylvania-born Economist Kerr 
wmade it better. This year’s top edu- 
Mnews in California is the ‘“‘Mas- 
Wan’ —an academic armistice largely 
Med by onetime Labor Mediator 
ho in 500 major labor negotiations 
ed the subtle skill that makes aides 
a “the Machiavellian Quaker.” 
Wevarmistice came after a head-on col- 
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PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE: METAL-WORKING SHOP AT COMPTON 
The range is from judo to semantics. 


lision between Cal (with its seven cam- 
puses ) and the 15 state colleges, which are 
also state-supported but owe no allegiance 
to Cal. State colleges used to concen- 
trate on teacher training, but California’s 
exploding technology has given them a 
whole new direction—vocational training 
on an enormous scale. They now teach, 
besides teaching itself, everything from 
judo and fly-tying to aeronautics, elec- 
tronics, semantics, penology and oenology 
(wine growing ). 

Growing at a dizzy rate, the state col- 
leges have added eight new campuses 
since 1946 and more than quadrupled en- 
rollment. They now have 68,000 students, 
more than Cal itself. Example: San Fer- 
nando Valley State opened in 1956 with 
700 students, now has 3,415. By 1973 
it expects 20,000. 

Admission at these state colleges is 
lenient (the upper 44% of California high 
school graduates). though many who go 
there are among the upper 15% in their 
class, and are eligible for the university. 
They go to state colleges because the 
campuses are close to home and because 
they think Cal is too big for learning and 
too devoted to research. Also, state col- 
leges cost as little as $66 a year. And 
they are far from backwoods institutions. 
The top three: 

San Francisco State (12,000 students), 
a flourishing liberal arts school. boasts 
a $1,000,000 theater for drama students. 
a $2,000,000 science building, the cham- 
pionship football team of the Far Western 
Conference and 300 foreign students. S.F. 
teaches everything from engineering to 
skindiving. Most impressive feature: a 
topflight creative writing department in- 
cluding Novelist Walter van Tilburg (The 
Oxbow Incident) Clark. Another noted 
facultyman: Semanticist S. I. Hayakawa. 

San Diego State (8,191), strong in 
sclence and math, is geared to the area’s 
aviation-electronics complex (Ryan Aero- 
nautical, General Dynamics ). S. D. boasts 
26 major labs, hopes to get a nuclear 
reactor. Last year it had half the physics 


majors in the state-college system. The 
average freshman IQ: 120-125. The fac- 
ulty Ph.D. rate: 63%. By 1970 S.D. 
expects 25,000 students. Says President 
Malcolm Love, onetime boss of the Uni- 
versity of Nevada: ‘‘Though we are called 
a college. we are in deed and in fact 
a university.’ 

San Jose State (18,000), another feed- 
er for the aviation-electronics industry 
(Ampex, G.E., Lockheed). S.J. has a 
$4,000,000 industrial-arts building, an ex- 
panding $9,000,000 engineering center. 
Highly “diversified,” it has 108 majors, 
from psychiatric technology to a full four- 
year course for policemen. (This is sup- 
posedly why San Jose cops are so “gentle- 
manly.) Biggest and oldest (1857) col- 
lege* in the system, S.J. is growing so fast 
that it is now the nation’s 25th biggest 
institution of higher learning. 


Among alumni: Mrs. Herbert Hoover and 


Poet Edwin Markham. 
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Pecking Order. In so vast a barnyard, 
the academic pecking order is inevitably 
at work. Academicians rarely believe that 
doing a topflight job on a less prestigious 
level is sufficiently rewarding. All of the 
schools want to rise higher. Junior colleges 
want to be four-year colleges. State col- 
leges want to be universities. Since all 
must battle for a dwindling share of the 
tax dollar, competition can be vicious. 
And with so many separate claimants, 
state legislators come to think with their 
scissors, and budgets end in ribbons. 

This would be more alarming if the 
pride were not there. “Brother, youre 
talking about the greatest system of pub- 
lic education in the world,” cries one state 
official. In recent years, Californians them- 
selves have loudly agreed, and politicians 
have listened. Into the hopper at one 
session of the Sacramento legislature went 

18 bills for new state colleges. The state- 
colleges system threw rings around Cal’s 

campuses es—four colleges around U.C.L.A. 
alone. 

As the new colleges multiplied, 


budgets by line-to-line scrutiny. 
flew. 


Cal’s 
alumni among the state legislators (now 
35 out of 177) tried to hold down their 
Tempers 
Already restive at being weakly ad- 
ministered by three different agencies, the 
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in the U.S. enjoy). 
the right to confer 
be universities. 

At the time, Kerr had just stepped up 
from the chancellorship to the presidency 
at Berkeley. He has an entirely different 
style from his gregarious predecessor, Cal- 
ifornian Robert Gordon Sproul. An able 
politician, Sproul wanted to pick off the 
state colleges one by one and make Cal 
campuses out of them (Cal got Santa 
Barbara that way in 1944). 

Kerr had a different strategy. His fa- 
vorite phrase, and occupation, is finding 
every situation’s “inner logic’ (from the 
Quaker “inner spirit”). Kerr saw Cal’s 
future in a codification of the state’s 


entire higher-education system—an order 


With 


of excellence from top to bottom. 


roles properly specified in the state con- 
without 


stitution, each level could grow 
hurting the others. 
Blue & Gold. 
along with guerrilla 
growth,’ says Kerr. “But 
cost too much, and there 
of quality.” 
by a treasured piece of cloth: 
and gold hood of Cal’s doctorate; 
let anyone else give it away, 
ty might have hanged him. 


“We could 


try, and also one of the most democr 
cally run. No new courses, 
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by the powerful Academic Senate : 
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“It can only be persuaded.” | lok 
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are signs of improvement. With huge 
budgets, state universities can lure and 
equip more top researchers. With lower 
tuition than private schools, they attract 
more graduate students. At the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 40% of the enrollment 
is graduate students. At Cal, it is 43%. 
Many state universities are moving in the 
direction of the exclusively graduate in- 
stitution that the rest of the world calls a 
university—even though they will always 
have undergraduates. 

Fandango. No public campus in the 
country has moved faster in that direc- 
tion than California's Berkeley, the Buck- 
ingham Palace of Clark Kerr’s empire, 
across the bay from San Francisco. Few 
campuses boast an _ odder beginning. 
Berkeley's impecunious parent was a 
Congregationalist academy launched in 
1853 by a Yale clergyman from Massa- 
chusetts. The campus was a _ fandango 
dance hall, but Founder Henry Durant in 
a letter home glowed over the “beauty 
and salubrity” of the place. He hoped 
to educate gold miners, and believed in 
looking on the bright side. 

Later the Rev. Mr. Durant bought 160 
acres out on Strawberry Creek, named it 
after Philosopher George Berkeley, the 
poetic Irish bishop of Cloyne (‘“West- 
ward the course of empire takes its 
way). The westward course was a poor 
one until Governor Frederick Low put 
tax and land-grant money into the cam- 
pus, and g2 years ago started the Univer- 
sity of California.* 

Berkeley's salubrious beginnings were 
not to everyone's taste. Politicians com- 
plained that it neglected such useful arts 
as carpentry and blacksmithing. But it 
had the enormous defense of constitution- 


+: Explorers from berkeley settled the southern 
colony at U.C.L.A. in 1919. 
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al autonomy. The regents were also tem- 
porarily tamed by tempestuous President 
(1899-1919) Benjamin Ide Wheeler, a 
white-mustached autocrat who wore cav- 
alry boots and galloped about campus 
on a white charger. Wheeler uninten- 
tionally created another freedom. His 


highhanded ways provoked a faculty re- 


volt in 1919 that established the strong 
Academic Senate. 

Neck & Neck. When Robert Sproul 
took over in 1929, he gave the faculty 
the best of academic prizes: prestige. 
Sproul raised cash for young Physicist 
Ernest O. Lawrence to build the first 
cyclotron, and Berkeley was suddenly the 
nucleonics hotspot of the world. Uplifted 
by its physics stars, the faculty began 
raiding other faculties across the country. 
Cal now has eight Nobel prizewinners (sev- 
en at Berkeley, including the chancellor, 
Chemist Glenn Seaborg) and more Gug- 
genheims than any other U.S. university 
(1960 crop: 33 

The only other U.S. campus Cal cares 
to be compared with is Harvard. In one 
important rating of the academic world— 
memberships in the National Academy of 
Sciences—Cal and Harvard are neck and 
neck (63 to 63). In astronomy, German, 
physics, and Romance languages, Cal's 
departments are tops. In humanities, it is 
far behind. Bob Sproul figured’ that few 
legislators read Milton or Shelley. He sold 
them on science instead. 

As Sproul cheered on the physical sci- 
ences. so Clark Kerr has pushed social 
sciences. In 1945 he started Berkeley's 
Institute of Industrial Relations to mesh 
socio-economic studies. As chancellor, he 
boosted the sociology department to first 
rank. He also went on teaching and writ- 
ing. His second book, Judustrialism and In- 
dustrial Man (Harvard University Press), 
will be out next week; his bibliography is 
now 13 pages long. As president, he goes 
on refining his hopeful world theory of 
“industrial pluralism’ (that high tech- 
nology in time tears down dictatorships 
instead of strengthening them). Some 
day, he wants to quit administering and 
teach again. 

Apples & Greek. Scholar Kerr first 
reached Berkeley in 1934 as a doctoral 
student. He had grown up on a Pennsyl- 
vania farm near Reading, gone to a one- 
room school. Clark’s farmer father had 
an academic bent himself. First of his 
Scots-Irish line to go to college (Frank- 
lin and Marshall), Samuel Kerr spoke 
Latin. Greek, German, French and owned 
a master’s degree from the University of 
Berlin. He spent his life raising apples, 
and his afterhours stimulating and roiling 
young minds. Recalls Clark: “He believed 
that nothing should be unanimous. If he 
found everybody else for something, he'd 
be against it on principle.” 

At Swarthmore (°32), recalls Kerr, “I 
was a green country kid with a lot of peo- 
ple who had gone to private schools.” He 
learned some social graces, became cap- 
tain of the debating team, president of 
the student body, a Phi Beta Kappa and 
a Quaker. He never learned to drink; only 
years later did he first taste liquor. “As 
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a negotiator, I learned that whisky was a 
tool of my trade. You use it like a plumb- 
er uses a wrench.” He can still barely 
stand the stuff. 

With his new-found Quakerism, Kerr 
found a social conscience. in the ’30s 
preached peace on street corners for the 
American Friends Service Committee dur- 
ing Swarthmore vacations. Kerr took his 
master’s at Stanford, went on to Berkeley 
for his Ph.D. (thesis: “Productive En- 
terprises of the Unemployed’’). One day 
he attended a_ student congress near 
U.C.L.A., sat beside a striking auburn- 
haired girl named Catherine Spaulding, 
an engineer’s daughter and a Stanford 
graduate. As they silently watched some 
party-liners dominate the meeting, Kay 
scribbled a note: “Are you a Communist ?”’ 
Clark scribbled back: “No.” She scrib- 
bled: “I’m not. either.” Eight months 
later, having found other attributes in 
common, on Christmas Day Kay and 
Clark were married. 

Skill & Courage. Going in for labor 
Economics, a new field then. Kerr taught 
a year each at Antioch and Stanford. five 
years (1940-45) at the University of 
Washington in Seattle. When the operat- 
ing engineers and the Pacific Coast Coal 
Co. stalemated on wage increases, they 
heard that there was a labor professor 
over at the university, asked him to arbi- 
trate. He got both sides together in short 
order, launched a highly. successful side- 
line. Until he became Cal’s president, Kerr 
was the busiest arbitrator on the West 
Coast, became noted as “tough, fair and 
expensive” (fee: $200 a day). He de- 
liberately picked the toughest industries, 
gave himself remorselessly and settled as 
fast as possible. His most notable effort: 
a long, painful arbitration in 1946-47 be- 
tween longshoremen and shipowners. Said 
usually intractable Dock Boss Harry 
Bridges: ‘‘The assignment was not an 
easy one. He performed it with skill and 
courage.” 

Heretic & Conspirator. Kerr’s courage 
became well known at Berkeley in 1949, 
four years after he returned to set up the 
Industrial Relations Institute. That was 
the memorable year when the university 
regents outraged the faculty by threaten- 
ing to fire anyone who refused to sign a 
loyalty oath. Professor Kerr signed, as did 
most members of the embittered faculty 
eventually. But he got himself elected to 
the hottest spot on campus—the Aca- 
demic Senate’s privilege and tenure com- 
mittee. When the committee went before 
the angry regents. Kerr delivered the first 
and strongest blast at the notion of firing 
nonsigners of the oath (26 were fired; 37 
resigned). He won faculty-wide respect 
tor this act (later he won back pay for the 
expelled). When a faculty committee was 
asked to nominate Berkeley’s first chan- 
cellor in 1952, he was the man. In his 
Inaugural speech, he made sharp distinc- 
tion between “the honest heretic and the 
conspirator.” 

Commonwealth. During five years in 
the chancellorship, while also teaching and 
writing, Kerr gave some cohesion to the 
sprawling Berkeley campus. He built eight 
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€ By 1975: Three new campuses must 
be built, on their way to 27,500 students 
apiece. Near the Scripps Institution of 
Oceanography in La Jolla, imaginative 
Director Roger Revelle has 14,000 acres 
for a cluster of small residential ‘“uni- 
versities’’ grouped around each subject, is 
building a faculty from the top down this 
year, with an advance guard of Nobel 
Prizewinner Harold Urey and twelve oth- 
er members of the National Academy of 
sciences. Up the coast is the 1,o00-acre 
Orange County site, donated by the vast 
Irvine Ranch. Somewhere south of San 
Francisco in the state’s North Central 
area, another site must be acquired. 

@ By 2000: A fourth new campus, for 
15,000 students. will probably rise in the 
San Joaquin Valley} yecause the whole 
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system will still lack room for 24,000 
students eligible to go to the University 
of California. 

Last month those who were eligible for 
Berkeley were greeted at their first ‘‘orien- 
tation” by a fairly chilly official state- 
ment: “We assume you are adults. We 
wont check up on you to see that you 
are In a given place at a given time. We 
won't make sure you ask questions if you 
need answers, and we won't make sure 
you seek outside help if you need it. Come 
to think of it, we won't do much of any- 
thing for you. We assume you can take 
care of yourselves.” 

How good an education will they get? 
It all depends on them. The schooling on 
Cal campuses is on a take-it-or-leave-it 
basis. Berkeley's brightest faculty lights 
have long been more interested in their 
own research than in undergraduates. Still. 
there is a saying around Berkeley that it 
is better to be 50 feet from a great man 
than five feet from an ordinary one. 


Left to right: Mrs. Kerr, 
Clark Jr., Caroline. 
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Interest in health is universal, All countries and cultures recog- 
nize its importance, The viability and energy of a people is obviously trans- 
latable in terms of health, Hence, health becomes of economic and global signi- 
ficance, This is the more obvious in these days of rapid transport and communi- 


cation, Relationships are close, 


The Health Sciences and the educational programs for the health 
professions therefore constitute a natural bond of interest, This interest 
is not unselfish - who knows but for the understanding and exchange of informa- 
tion and techniques, from half-across the world, the Asian Flu might have swept 


unchecked by vaccine, 


Medicine enjoys an appeal as a biological science, Drawing from 
roots of several sciences (physics, zoology, chemistry) it has become increas- 
ingly important in the curricula of educational programs, Finally, if knowing 
life is a measure of education, then the field of medicine becomes one of the 


best cultural disciplines, 


It follows then that the field of medicine is one of the best bridges 
between two widely divergent cultures, In underdeveloped countries acceptance 
of modern medicine may require some adjustment with indigenous folklore medi- 
cine, caste or village protocol but the benefits of modern medicine in anti- 
blosis, preventive immunization and surgical repair are so readily demonstrated 
as to overcome any initial suspicion or resistance, At the same time, the un- 


derdevloped countries - especially those with tropical or equatorial location 





- offer a unique field for visiting scientists of the temperate zone, ldo not 


refer so much to diseases as Malaria, Yaws, and Tuberculosis as to those ree 






lated to yeasts, fungi and viruses; genetic factors, etc,, all challenging to 





anf em 


the investigative mind, (One of our visiting teachers has reported on the 


altered reproductive cycle of batrachians in the tropics,) 


Psychologically, the manner in which the University of California 
became involved is important, We were invited - we did not initiate the pro- 


posal nor were we the first university invited, Let me relate the background, 


In 1950, as Dean of the School of Medicine at University of Cali- 
fornia, I became acutely aware of the number of foreign nationals seeking 
various opportunities for advanced study in medical sciences, Our American 
schools, while not devastated by war and with accelerated research programs, 
were nonetheless unprepared to accept the responsibilities as leaders in medi-~ 
cal education and research, Our facilities were crowded and our own nationals, 
especially returned servicemen, taxed both faculty and accommodations, I 
remember a Christmas party of 1950 when we entertained forty-two foreign stu- 
dents from twenty-one different countries, And we were giving these students 
pretty much the program that would fit the American scene, At the Association 
of American Medical Colleges I spoke for a more studied responsibility on the 
part of our Universities - to specialize in serving an area of the globe on 
which we became better informed, I was rewarded by being asked to initiate 
my suggestion and establish their Committee on International Relations in 
Medical Education, Shortly after returning home, I was presented with a formal 
invitation from the University of Indonesia and its Government. While this was 
quite in accord with the idea of a more realistic program for the role of medi- 
cal education, our initial reaction was more of surprise than pleasure, Lit- 
tle was known, on our part, regarding Indonesia - half a world away - its 
institutions, language and facilities, On their part, they had the mistaken 


idea that the United States had not only boundless material wealth but also a 
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plethora of medical faculties eager to assume global responsibilities, 


Without any commitment I visited Java, There I was appalled with 
the magnitude of the problem - 1500 M.D.'s, 80 million people, Malnutrition, 
Sanitation, Tuberculosis, Malaria, Yaws, etc., etc, As a colony of the Dutch, 
few Indonesians were educated, few were prepared for leadership. Yet the de- 
termination of those ambitious Indonesians won my admiration and support, In 
my first reaction to the realities of overpopulation, ignornace, disease = 
Cultural Shock — I suggested to the faculty that they develop a substandard 
profession - High School graduates trained in nutrition, sanitation, inocula 
tion. I was politely informed that they had tried such a scheme - The Mantri,. 
But that when these male nurses went to teach the use of latrines or smallpox 
vaccination, the villagers would listen only after their acutely ill - the 
lame, the halt and the blind had been treated. As a result the Mantri were 
given simple therapeutics and became third-rate practitioners} "No", said 
the faculty, "we did not ask you, Dr, Smyth, to establish a School of Public 
Health, Our experience convinces us that the historical pattern must be fole- 
lowed = i,e,, we must first have an able profession in the healing art, before 


we can develop a sound preventive, public health program," 


Briefly ~- 1 came back to the U.S.A. convinced that the University 
of California should undertake this task -« despite the obstacles of red-tape, 
12,000 miles distance and profound differences in historical and cultural 
backgrounds, Not all the Regents were impressed; not all the faculty. But 
we were encouraged by China Medical Board who underwrote the salary of Dr, 
Ed. Schultz, Professor of Pathology at Stanford, while Dr. Burbridge was 
& commission in the United States Public Health Service assigned as a teacher 


in Pharmacology, These were our advanced agents until the contract was signed 








and operative July 1, 1954, 


Our contract was intended to be the instrumentation of a progra 
by which the University of California furnished faculty and teaching aids to 
an institution founded by the Dutch and of course modeled after the European 
curriculum, The effect of three hundred years of Dutch supervision are not 
easily erased. There was skepticism and sabotage on the part of the few re- 


maining Dutch = there were suspecting critics among the Indonesians, 


Nevertheless, having initiated the affiliation, the Indonesian 
leaders were willing to develop a workable affiliation by the initial trial 
and error technique. I believe it is philosophically important that we were 
not establishing an American school such as Peking Union or the American Uni- 
versity at Beirut, but rather aiding the development of an Indonesian respon-~ 
sibility. This was not an adoption but an affiliation. The American Field 
Staff were visiting faculty, proposed by the University of California but in- 
vited and appointed by the Indonesian Dean as integral members of his faculty 


(and subject to recall if requested by the Indonesians). 


The finding of suitable personnel is not simple, Not only is 
there a shortage of doctors in the U.S.A. but also of basic science teachers, 
Until recently American universities have not been interested in our foreign 
aid program and they still do not make it easy for a faculty member to absent 
himself for a two~year tour abroad, I am happy to say that the University of 
California now recognizes field service as University pursuit, although promo- 
tion committees are yet adequately to recognize the contribution in terms of 


academic advance. 


American candidates for the field staff were at first often puzzled 


by the lack of a clear-cut outline of duties or job description. Actually 
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it would have been difficult beyond Saying that "under the Dean's jurisdiction, 
the appointee is expected to aid the teaching and administration in any way 
that was feasible.* No two situations were alike, Some positions, Coffe in 
Pharmacology, represented a new and additional development, As such, the 
American had to assume full responsibility for establishing and developing the 
department, its teaching program, laboratories, equipment, etc, For some Ameri- 
cans on the field staff, their position might be more in the nature of a con- 
sultant’s; still others might replace the Indonesian while the latter was on 
leave for advanced study in the United States, In most instances, where there 
was an incumbent Indonesian, there was a necessary period of observation during 
which the member of the field staff and his Indonesian counterpart became ace 
quainted and reached the mutual trust on which the program could develop, 
Finally, there were those Americans who served in technical capacities and 
whose duties were not only to instruct laboratory technicians but also to in- 
troduce new methods and render technical service to a wide range of teaching 


departments, 


We believe a two-year appointment is ideal, While a few short 
lectureships have been given, we feel that a longer tour of duty is essential 
for most field staff, This tends to favor the appointment of emeriti faculty, 
Indeed from both Government and other counsel we were advised not to send 
"young men.” They were too apt to pose a threat to the older Indonesians, they 
were too energetic in pursuing reforms, Our experience suggests that it is not 
a matter of age but attitude, We have had tactful, adaptable candidates in 
the younger aged faculty and we have had some cantankerous or too sessile eEMeY- 
iti, However, the Chairman of Field Staff as Adviser to the Indonesian Dean 
Should be an American of experience and judgment who in a sense becomes the 


"Father Image" to the Dean, The ideal American is one versed and enthusiastic 








gs 


field, experienced in teaching, who respects people, their customs and 


a 


religion, not satisfied with "status quo" but not too eager a reformist, The 


pest measure of his effectiveness is his training future doctors and potential 


successors from among his students. 
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ine initial request for about 60 American laculty was 


ten of the highest priority. When priority number one could not be filled, 


ct 


a candidate from the second group was substituted, No Americans were sent 
until the Government of Indonesia had provided adequate housing for them, The 
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sure of ten in the field staff was also realistic since there wouid be less | 


or the Americans to separate Clanishly from their Indonesian colleagues, 


Of great importance was the decision of Indonesia to make inpelish 
their second tongue. This was instrumented by the Ford Foundation subsidy to 
train teachers in English for the secondary schools. For our program it meant 
that we could use American texts and teach in uonglish, In some areas where 


“nglish is not widely known, American texts are inept if not relatively useles: 


and teaching through interpreters a tedious bstacle, 
arly in our program a few of the younger men learned Bahasa Indo- 
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int of their own efforts. The rapport established both socially 
and in the classroom was immediately manifest. We now have contract support 


to provide lessons in the language for our new appointees, 


Tey 


Sharing our initial inexperience our Government agency Point IV, 
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national Cooperation Administration successively sought to define their rela- 
tions with our contract educational program. This was not always consistent 


or logical, as, for example, when it was thought that an educational program 














could be part of a quick, limited impact program or that no contract money 
could be spent for research, Yet universities hold that the best teaching 
is associated with the spirit of inquiry and investigation, We were most 
fortunate in the enc ouragement given us by research donations from China Medi- 
cal Board, Ffeiffer Research Foundation, Asia Foundation, and Caltex, Thus 

we were able to some extent to encourage research in a hardship post, pre- 
serving not only the tradition of academic endeavor but transmitting the 

spirit of inquiry to our Indonesian colleagues. Monies so donated were ad- 
ministered by a research committee of the faculty - local rupiah donations in 
Djakarta, while at U.,C. dollar funds were available for foreign purchased aids 
and instruments. JI should also emphasize that besides the donation for ree 
search, China Medical Board gave the Chairman's salary, a comprehensive library 
subsidy, and funds for building and equipping library and biological science 
building. Above all, the encouragement and advice from this private group 
experienced in the field of Medical Education in the Far East has meant the 
liberalizing of the program from some of the inherent rigidity of governmental 


regulations, 


In San Francisco we maintain the Coordinator's office through which 
American personnel - academic and non-academic - are processed, using the 
University of California personnel rules and regulations, While adjustments 
are made as for example regarding hours of work in the tropics, Indonesian 
holiday schedules, etc., the salary scale and status prerequisites follow the 
University of California pattern, Teaching aids, textbooks and laboratory 
equipment are approved by the Chairman of our field staff, the Dean, and the 
Stateside office. Purchase is through the U.C. Purchasing department. State- 
Side we are also concerned with the Indonesian students selected jointly by 


our field staff and the Indonesian faculty for advanced study in the States, 
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These trainees, also subsidized by International Cooperation Administration, 
return as teachers, It was obvious very early that our best contribution 

would be in increasing the number of Indonesian physicians by expanding and 
improving the program and facilities and personnel for the teaching of medi- 
cine, 1t is our conviction, that the health problem of underdeveloped popula- 
tions is too vast to be touched by attempting to service the immediate needs 
through sporadic visits of foreign health professionals. Our best investment 
is in the education and training of their own practitioners, Thus we feel 

the role of the trainees as the teachers and leaders of the future is very much 
our concern, We must place them in the most favorable media, This is not 
always at the University of California - often it will be with a former member 
of the field staff, e.g, from Columbia University or the University of Utah, 
Meeting them as they arrive in San Francisco and seeing them again in Indonesia 
establishes more than casual acquaintanceship. Some are timid and fearful but 
blossom under favorable handling. Intellectually they need no alibis., (Story 


of Nani,) 


When we first arrived on the scene we found the idealism of the 
newly independent nation was offering education to all who desired, This was 
not limited to the primary schools but to advanced curricula such as medicine, 
Thus we found the School of Medicine at Djakarta taking in 700 students per 
class, giving them lectures and allowing them to interrupt their course as 
their economic situation might require, As you might expect, so many failed 
or did not continue that no more than twenty were graduated, An academic mor- 
tality such as that is a costly waste; likewise we felt that the students 
should learn by doing = not alone by recording a lecture or reading a textbook, 
Hence we persuaded them to screen admissions, to provide laboratory, ward space 


and equipment for student experience under supervision, and to require that 
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students stand for examinations by calendar, progressing through the curricue} 
dum without interruption, The Government of Indonesia generously enabled us 

to enlarge the laboratories and clinics so that students themselves performed 
experiments or examined patients under supervision. Last year, at this time, 
lt attended the commencement and convocation of our first Class, 150, on the 


revised curriculum, 


We as a University were inexperienced and unprepared for this 
overseas role, But so were the agencies of both the United States and Indone- 
sia, as well as our affiliate - the University of Indonesia, Exchanges between 
countries with similar institutions and economic levels are relatively smooth, 
Sabbatical leaves, research and living conditions pose no hardship; candidates 
compete for Fulbright or Rhodes scholarships, The need, however, is greater 
where the underprivileged, underdeveloped country seeks proudly to lift itself 


out of relative chaos, 


In the field of medical education, we have made a beginning in 
Indonesia. A strong Department. of Preventive Medicine and Public Health has 
been fostered, This may ultimately prove to be the nucleus for the develope 
ment of an independent School of Public Health, With the school at Djakarta, 
a bell-weather, a leader, we are sending out welletrained doctors with Public 7 
Health orientation, The Government exacts two years of service in Military 
or Health Services for the subsidy, especially from those who had advanced 
study in the U.S.A. A major recognition has been the Government granting the 
University 30% of the graduates for the needs of the teaching of Medicine. 
Thus, we can expect to staff the schools of medicine now on paper - Makasar, 
Djogjakarta, Medan. There will still await the more adequate infiltration of 


remote villages and kampungs with Western medicine, Chinese medicine and 
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folklore medicine with considerable superstition still play a part but I be- 
lieve there will be better acceptance of modern medicine when the Health Ser- 


vices no longer hire foreign nationals but replace them with Indonesians. 


A very significant factor contributing to the success of our 
project has been our personalizing of relationships. JI constantly remind our 
International Cooperation Administration that the University of California is 
not engaged in this as an employment agent for foreign service - rather we are 
conducting an educational program with our colleagues in medicine, True = 
there are many roadblocks and frustrations but the friendships established 
between faculties and their wives and with the students and their American 
hosts have provided a hard core of understanding. We have in the potential 


educated leaders of tomorrow a group of strong friends and admirers of America, 


Lt have kept a series of letters, Some day I hope to publish them 
in a brief entitled "The Twain Shall Meet." May I read you two examples: 

"Today we will celebrate our Lebaran (fiesta after month of Ramadan 
fasting) which makes us think of all our dear friends and relatives, and that 
is why I am writing to you this evening, We have had guests and we have been 
visiting the older people these two days and we have been doing everything our- 
selves as the servants have their two days off," 
Or again, as the Djakarta Program ended, to Mrs. Smyth from the wife of the 
Professor of Obstetrics: 

"The California family is spread over all parts of the world." 
(She refers to the American staff whose staggered departure from Djakarta and 
return to the States both via Pacific and via Atlantic.) "It breaks my heart 
into pleces to see them go, We have known eachother for a long time and Il can- 


not say how much we appreciate the friendship, I won't exaggerate if I tell 
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you we shall miss them. I have one hope that Dr. Smyth will send them back 


to Surabaja so we may see them once in a while." 


Finally, I should like to plead for long-term support of such af- 


filiations, iducational programs require careful planning and slow develop- 
ment. While we wished neither to create dependency nor to wear out our wele 
come, some thread of continued support and relation should be maintained, It 
was anticipated that the University of Indonesia could carry on without our 

aid but that did not anticipate the political, social and economic turbulence 


this newly independent country. We have an investment in a high standard 


of education; we have an investment in friendship and understanding. Continued 


~~ 
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support for a visiting professorship in Yijakarta and for trainees as future 


faculty and investigators is urgently indicated. 
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i would like to close with a quotation which seems peculiarly 


appropriate - from Harvard's "Scuth-Zast Asian Studies": 
"whether the outcome is chaos and communist expansion or viable 


societies with democratic values will depend on many factors. One fact stands 
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out. the creation of conditions for the mellowing of communism and for con- 


75 


structive progress in less developed countries will require long-term, consis- 


vd be 


tent, dedicated effort by the democratic states, Neither the mature democra- 


cies nor the newer nations are likely to persist in the essential effort and 


sacrifice unless these can be seen within a framework of shared purpose and 


common de st if ny. s¢ 
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. nm MHere a program had been arranged to prepare thera pists for treatment 
of war wounded. Miss Benson came to the Uni versity of California Hospital at 

the close of the war. In the basement of the old library building, now destroyed, 
Wa tl! Den: rtment Of Physical] Therapy for out-patients where two 

therapists were employed With the opening of the Department of Physical Medicine 
in the ne Clinic bui lding a physician was in direct charge of the activities 

for the first time. T was that physician. At that time, as has been stated, 
there was no American Board of Physical Medicine There were no residency pro- 
srams training doctors particularly interested in physical medicine. I had 
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Physical Medicine was placed on a sound basis. I resigned in 1918 put Dr. Lucile 
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Hospital was completed with much larger space provided for Physical Medicine an 
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Rehabilitation, Dr. Gregory Bard joined the staff. 

Src 4 ay |} Me a etna mel emf t y 1Vadq 

sical Medicine end Rehabilitation has been called the Third Phase of 
Medicine. It is that phase of medicine which attempts to restore people handi- 


capped by disease, injury or malformation as ne arly as possible to a normal 


physical and mental state. 
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Dr. Milton B. Lennon, Clinical Professor Emeritus of Neurology, gave me the 
llowing recollections on October 5, 1960. 
He graduated in 1901 in the same class with Dr. Harold Hill who became one 
San Francisco's best internists and a member of the Cooper-Standord faculty. 
Lennon had his first six months of medical school at the old site on Stockton. 
Says it was not at the corner of Chestnur but below it at a small street between 
ncisco and Chestnut. In the first six months lhe did anatomy. An instructor 
Dr. Sam Tuggle. Then, the present San Francisco Campus was opened. 
ny was continued on the top floor of what is now called the Medical School 
Iding. This was the center building with the clock. During his student days 
up to the time of the earthquake and fire, the Out=-Patient Clinic was at 
tgomery and Howard Streets. Hospital work was at the C. & C. Hospital. 
Lennon took his internship at the County. Then, he went abroad for two years. 
interest was in internal medicine and only later drifted into neurology. 
AISI EN 
ang his time abroad he spent time at Queens Square. Risiers (2) Russell 
. there. He had one lecture from Gowers. Batten was active and Taylor who was 
entially an eye man, was on the staff. Later in Berlin, he saw a lot of 
Enheimer. He had pathology with Orth, a successor of Virchow. He also was 
jienna. Neusser was the greatest teacher. On returning to California for the 
t five years, he tahght internal medicine at the County. 
Of the staff and teachers while he was a student, he relates( and this is 
period as a student and up to the time of the fire in 1906) Dr. Thomas Huntington 


Professor of Surgery. He had come down from Sacramento a short time before and 


i. tH je 


Hugh fis did the surgery for a year or so before he took over. Huntington's 
hing was bedisde and Operating room work —— rarely lectures. However, he had 
eat command of language and was a very XMBKEXXXxX imposing figure. His 

Stant was Terry who had just returned after Spending time with Kocher in Berne. 
lan who centered his activities at the Children's Hospital, gave lectures at the 


nt San Frandsco Campus. Dr. Wm. Watt Kerr gave medical lectures. He was 
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y skilled in physical examinations, particularly in percussion. When he came 

e from Edinburgh, he also did obstetrics for a time. He was the first to 

€ an aortic aneurism. Dr. Moffitt who was new here, gave medical lectures 

| took the medical service for a month while Dr. Kerr was away. 

As a student, Lennon received lectures in obstetrics from Beverly Cole and 

one (?) whom he describes as charming, able and a fashionable dresser. 

Grove a double team of horses as did Drs. Kerr and Von Hoffman. McMonigle 
tured in gynecology and Von Hoffman had the gynecology at theCounty. 

One in obstetrics, had a T.B. hip and later died of miliary T.B. Says he was 

in Virginia City and was a nephew (this can't be right) of McCone who now heads 
A.E.C. McCone was a great story teller and top man at a banquet. Charles Minor 
per an Edinburgh man, was out at the County under Dr. Kerr. Cooper was later 
Ckke on the Stanford staff. He was in the Boer War. J. Wilson Shiels also an 
burgh man, gave therapeutics — a Striking character, as much an actor as a 
ician, but a good one. He had been a demonstrator of anatomy at Edinburgh. 
Sherman lectured on Surgery and was very thorough. He was really an orthopedist 
@ good one, but later went into general surgery. 


Dr Rrunn mave some work in histology. 
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Lennon 


skilled in physical examin&étions, particularly in percussion. When he came 

from Edinburgh, he also did obstetrics for a time. He was the first to 

an aortic aneurism. Dr. Moffitt who was new here, gave medical lectures 

pok the medical service for a month while Dr. Kerr was away. 

As a student, Lennon received lectures in obstetrics from Beverly Cole and 

» (?) whom he describes as charming, able and a fashionable dresser. 

bve a double team of horses as did Drs. Kerr and Von Hoffman. McMonigle 

fed in gynecology and Von Hoffman had the gynecology at theCounty. 

® in obstetrics, had a T.B. hip and later died of miliary T.B. Says he was 

in Virginia City and was a nephew (this can't be right) of McCone who now heads 
E.C. McCone was a great story teller and top man at a banquet. Charles Minor 
wn Edinburgh man, was out at the County under Dr. Kerr. Cooper was later 

mm on the Stanford staff. He was in the Boer War. J. Wilson Shiels also an 

irgh man, gave therapeutics —— a striking character, as much an actor as a 

jan, but a good one. He had been a demonstrator of anatomy at Edinburgh. 

lerman lectured on surgery and was very thorough. He was really an orthopedist 

good one, but later went into general surgery. 

x. Brunn gave some work in histology. 

xr. Leg Newmark, excellent neurologist, was never on the staff but at 

brr‘s invitation, went to the County at times. Dr. Kerr had a serious accident, 

rown out of his carriage, and injured his head, but made a full recovery. 


y Porter worked at Cooper and the Polyclinic but had no connection with U.C. 


€ became Dean. Douglas Montgomery and Howard Morrow gave dermatology. 


rd Blake gave ophthalmology andDr. Nagel who had been assistant to Von Graefe, 
() 5 
ork later at Ingleside. Barbat (?) gave some lecgures in surgery to 


9 
S class. 








FRANK HINMAN, M.D. 


(UROLOGY ) 


John Homer Woolsey 








3 | ‘es June 13,1958, se ae 
This reprint was presented to John Homer Woolsey 
when he was an Interne on the Surgical Service at | 
the University of California Hospital 1915-1916 by | 
the Author. As I recall Dr. Hinman joined the Staff — 
in charge of Urelogy in the Spring of 1916.I wished 
to know what he desired in his patient care and so 
he gave this reprint. Notes as made by me are left _ 
just as I summed up his writing. | , ; 
He was the "Buli-dog" of the Staff-<demanded and 
expected completeness in attention to detail ;possesse 
d a temper and at times his anger was displayed.He 
was a fine man to workewith and shared opportunities 


of practical training with his interne. He attended | 
his patients at the University promptiy in the a.m. 
and again between 5:00-6:00 p.m. and expected his 
interne to be prepared always. If anything went un- — 
toward with his patients he tmsisted on being called 
any time of night or otherwise. 


Three things stand out in my memory’ we had a card« 


diac urologi€al patient on whom a perineal prostatect- 
tomy had been done and had lingered along for 10 days 
or so on the strength of caffein were repeatedly inse 
Jecting when Dr. Terry would ask day after day "whose 
patient is that" and when he learned what we were do< 
ene suggested that we not prolong the patient's agony 
"~-r. Hinman would endeavor to the last and with ever 
thing known to preserve the life of a patient; one 
atient had had a suprapubic prostatectomy with fail- 
ire to close of the incision wound = -at that time 
uur facilities were limited so a coffer-dam about the 
pound was constructed and thru the keyhole with a 

a4 Catheter suction was connected up with a labora- ~ 
ory faucet pump and the patient was kept relatively 
7y for days until I was called urgently to the Ward 
md here was water bubbling out of Monk's (patient(s 
pme ) wound, spilling out of his water~filled-bed and 
1ning across the ward floor to the door of the fire 
RR Janitor had pulied off tie tube from the 

a "rm and connected it on the vertical arm of the 
pee if old Monk was thoréughly flushed with 
es ey water--I was greatly alarmed and phoned 
Sturbedo ediately but he did'nt seem to be much © 
pocutiarly whereas no healing had occurred 


——— 


in 





very little before rapid progress ensued there-— 
after and lastly perhaps the greatest event was 
our hiring of a new orderly upon whom I had to 

pass first . .his name was Nicholas May,a German 
fresh from Ghaeaago and totally unexperienced.At 
first he would forcefully restrain patients as 
during the excitement-stage of anestneia and use 


his brute-strength rather than gentle persuasion 


' 


The"perineal-board" used by Urologists for years 


presented May with the opportunity to Lift and 
bring the patient”*down’ and bend him about his 
lumbe-sacral level with very audible cracking of 


his stiffened spine and May would come to me andl 


"The Professor gets awful mad if I do'nt get the 


patient down and I aim so afraid I break some t iting 


May,because he would answer questions that Dr. Hi 
did not hear became kwown as "Dr. Hinman" to mall 
May was sponsored by Dr. Hinman and I during the 
first World War and became one of the most valua) 
cogs in the working group of the Surgical suite. 
Twice I know of his saving mistakes being made" 
sterilization of supplies. 

Dr. Hinman's characteristics weretgreat indusi! 
perseverancegattention to detail,orderly  indniking 
and recording,loyaity to duty and a good sense ? 
humor. | 


This reprint,concrete evidence of some most er 


joyable days in the development of the Universit) 

of California Medical School,is presented to rt! 

Conald Smith, significant with modgen developmell 

of Urology beginning with the coming of Dr . Hin 
| oincerely, 
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[From THE JOHNS HOPKINS HOSPITAL BULLETIN, Vol. XXVI, No. 291, 
May, 1915.) 


HE PREPARATORY TREATMENT OF UROLOGICAL 
OPERATIONS,’ 


By Frank Hinman, M. D., 
hesident Gento-Urinary Surgeon, The Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. 


Surgical risks may be considered as both operative and 
clinical. The important operative circumstances that influ- 
ence the recovery of the patient are the’ surgical sense and 
technique of the operator,»the character and extent of the 
operation, the operative complications;‘the choice and nature 
of the anesthetic, and*the resultant degree of operative shock. 
Of clinical conditions/ the mental and physical state of the 
patient, his bodily tesistance, and’ his power of reaction to 
bperative and post-operative complications, determine the 
Outcome. For most operations, perhaps for all, the first group 
br circumstances is the more important. Nevertheless, the 
surgeon, who neglects the careful consideration of clinical 
sks, proper preparatory treatment and the selection of a 
favorab le time for operation, fails to reduce his mortality to 
fhe minimum. 

In u hie surgery the group of clinical conditions attains 
equal importance with the operative. ‘This is due to the fact 
at a nie of urological cases have urinary involvement, 
Br One kind or another, with resultant danger to or loss of renal 
Netion ; and, also, to the frequency of urological conditions 


Mm old 
» OG Ten whose resistance, frequently, has already been re- 


Buced by renal or cardiac burdens. 

: *heca 

I'hese clinical ris] <s do not, as a rule, occur singly, but 
are More often associated with each other, with relative de- 
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[158] grees of importance, one or more, possibly, being secondary u 
to the primary clinical disturbance; and in their correct esti- p 
mation a familiarity with many clinical and_ laboratory 3 
methods of examination is demanded. After the diagnosis p 
and the clinical condition of the case have been determined i 
by these means, the question arises, is the case a safe operative S 
risk? And if not, what special line of preparatory treatment n 
should be instituted in order to make it a safe risk?  ‘T'o meet by 
this question this clinic has adopted certain routine and special tl 
methods of study and treatment in order to wisely estimate m 
the surgical risk, to institute preparatory treatment intelli 
gently, and to select the most favorable time for operation. 

Urological operative risks may be clinically grouped unde 
five headings: (1) renal, (2) cardiac, (3) cardio-renal, (4) th 
hypertension, and (5) infections. Each group may be agail 
subdivided: the renal into chronic nephritis, uremia, ren 
injury from back pressure due to enlarged prostate, strictut’, 
ete.; and surgical kidney, unilateral and bilateral, as tuber 
cular, polycystic kidney, renal calculus, ete.; the cardiac, ii 
endocardial, myocardial disease, and cardiac ‘inyolvemell 
with or without chronic passive congestion of the kidneys; 
the cardio-renal, into combinations of the above conditions; 
hypertension, into the many different conditions causing lt; 
infection, to include septic kidney and acute nephritis, pyelon 
phritis, pyelitis, cystitis, epididymitis, prostatitis, etc., and cl 
infectious diseases, as bronchitis, pneumonia, etc. ‘There a? . 
also other clinical risks such as anemia, diabetes, etc. 

In determining these various clinical associations, the 10 4 
tine history and physical examination are of first importanc 
This early study indicates special lines of investigation that 
will probably prove most fruitful, and eliminates others ® 
needless in estimating the true clinical condition. A careftl | 
determination of the chemical and microscopical constituel!s / 
of the urine is demanded in every case, no matter what tlt . 
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genito-urinary diagnosis may be; and is, of course, included 2 
the routine physical examination; and specimens of urine 
are collected for examination every day during the treatmell 
preliminary to operation. A blood-pressure estimation and 
a phthalein test are also considered to be an essential part a 
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dart the routine physical examination. A case found to be negative [158] 


esti. alter the above examinations, with a good history, sound 
atory organs, normal urine and -satisfactory blood-pressure and 
noe phthalein test is considered an excellent clinical risk—a risk 
‘ined in which clinical conditions will not add to the operative dan- 
ative gers. In case the above routine examination reveals abnor- 
ment malities in any part, lines of special study are then followed 
meet by which their character and extent may be known, and with 
cial this study, as indicated by it, are combined routine and special 
mate methods of preparatory treatment. If the heart is found to be 
tell the cause of the symptoms, daily blood-pressure readings and 
7 repea tad physical examinations are made, and_ electrocar- 
nder diogram records are taken as a control of treatment. Where 
(1 the kidneys are indicated as responsible, regular urinary studies 
ait are undertaken, of which repeated phthalein tests are the most 
renal important, it being the routine procedure to make regular. 
ture bi-w ekly observations upon all cases. Where the phthalein 
hal is low the amount of blood urea or blood nitrogen is deter- 
raf mined, and where nitrogen retention is present, these estima- 
nnn ions are made every week at least, sometimes oftener. The 
ey fluid intake and the urine output for each 24 hours is carefully 
ons; measured. ‘The presence of chloride retention or renal acidosis 
sit is determined in special cases. In many cases of renal in- 
one volvement, even with a very low phthalein output, the urea, 
and chlorides and acids of the blood will be found to be normal, 
r, 0 that ‘a repetition of these tests will not be necessary, reliance 
being placed upon the phthalein test alone, for the control of 
rae Beats nent and the selection of a favorable operative period. 
08 A static phthalein, that is, a phthalein output which upon 
that Tepetition remains practically unchanged, is the state to be 
6 a8 particularly sought for. Where the function of the kidney 
eft Is gradually improving or failing, the latter obviously, an 
ents Operation is not as safe as when it is stationary. No per- 
th cen ae limit can be fixed below which an operation is con- 
cl mind indicated. It is the picture of repeated tests that counts. 
me Che preparation of chronic nephritis for operation neces- 
nent es varies with the character and extent of the disease. 
and p reed leeding of water is invaluable in most cases, but it 
Must be ce 
+0 carefully controlled, particularly in cases with cumu- 
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[159] lative phenomena, as shown by the fluid and urine chart and 
the nitrogen and chloride tests. Where nausea or vomiting 
is present the necessary water should be given per rectum or 
by infusion. Free catharsis is extremely important in these 
cases and the average of each individual cannot be too care- 
fully watched. A daily bowel movement is essential. The 
regular daily ingestion of a mild laxative is preferable to an 
irregular strong purge following a series of ciphers. When 
edema is present the regulation of the salt intake, or even a 
salt-free diet for a time is indicated. Where there is reten- 
tion of nitrogen, the regulation of the meat ingested and often 
a complete non-protein diet, are indicated. In the presence 
of an acidosis, soda bicarbonate, in massive doses, will often 
give most gratifying results. The alkali may be given by 
mouth, by rectal feedings or by infusion, and should be vigor 
ously pushed until the urine becomes alkaline and then con- 
tinued in smaller amounts. The giving of lactose or glucose 
is very advantageously combined with it and supplies a harm- 
less and often much needed food. Sweat baths, and in certam 
cases bleeding by venous puncture, are of distinct assistance. 
The practical application of Abel, Rowntree, and Turners 
method of plasmapheresis (plasma removal with return o! 
corpuscles) in these cases offers brilliant possibilities. ‘The 

extreme importance of the above brief outline is indicated by 
the fact that several old men (recently admitted to the hospital 
in pronounced uremia, persistent vomiting, delirium, and con- 
vulsions) have so responded to the treatment as to become 
reasonable risks for operation and have been operated on for 
enlarged prostates, and discharged well, so far as the operative 
condition was concerned; and in no instance, in the last two 
years, has there been a case of post-operative uremia. 

In the preparation of patients with renal disturbance, Pp!” 
duced by back pressure from obstruction to urination, the 
first essential is to relieve the obstruction. In the case 
prostatics with residual urine this, in most instances, Ca? be 
satisfactorily effected by the insertion of a retention cathetel 
in the bladder.. This may be allowed to drain by a rubber 


tube connection directly into a bottle beside the bed, oF ee 
ladder 


catheter may be stoppered with a cork and the b 
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ting The care of the catheter is important. As a routine measure 
1 or the bladder is irrigated twice daily with boric acid, and every 
hese third or fourth day the catheter is removed, cleaned and boiled, 
are- and left out for several hours, the urethra, meanwhile being 
The rigated. In some cases a retention catheter cannot be borne 
) an by the patient owing to a sensitive urethra or bladder from 
hen sione, infection, polypus, etc. A few of these cases may be 
na prepared by periodic catheterization every four to six hours: 
ten- in others, a rapid suprapubic cystotomy is demanded in order 
ften to establish free drainage. 

ence A valuable adjunct in the preparatory treatment of these 
ften cases 1s the administration of urinary antiseptics. Of these, 
by hexamethylenamin is the best, and is given three times a day 
gor- after meals in 15 grain doses to all cases. The urine reaction 
cOn- is watched, and when faintly acid or alkaline acid sodium 
cose phosphate, up to as much as 120 grains three times a day 
TD before meals, or sodium benzoate, from 15 to 40 grains, is 
tain given, in order to insure the conversion of the drug into 
nee, formalin, As a matter of fact hexamethylenamin is given 
ver's In this way as a routine procedure in all urological cases, both 
1 of as a prophylactic and curative measure, and should not be men- 
The Noned as confined, in particular, to prostatics. Where the 
1 by inne is alkaline, hexamethylenamin is useless, and boric acid, 
vital M15 to 30 grain doses with one of the acid-producing drugs 
col- Just mentioned, may be given until the urinary reaction 
ome changes, 

for Familiarity with the significance of infection in cases with 
tive Be urine is of considerable importance. A prostatic 
two Who has 


veen long using a catheter and has a chronic cystitis 


(ence, is a much safer risk than another prostatic 
pr0- Who comes witl 


the Deen cathe 


in conser 


1 a large amount of residual urine, has never 
‘terized and has an uninfected urine. In the former 


e al = an Immunity and a certain degree of resistance to the 
n be Mrection have already been acquired; in the latter case, in 
et Whom the danger of infection either from a beginning catheter 
bber hie or following the operation is extremely grave, an acute 
the Mrection J & 


added to the operative burdens may greatly increase 
‘he case should be put wpon preliminary catheter 
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emptied every two to four hours by the patient or an orderly. [159] 





treatment to accustom the urinary tract, both kidneys and 
bladder, to the unusual condition of freedom from residual 
urine, and, if infection occurs, to give time for the acquisition 
of an immunity to catheter infection. The gradual reduction 
in the amount of residual urine in the attempt not to relieve 
the kidneys too suddenly has not been found practicable or at 
all necessary in this clinic. A second essential in the treat- 
ment of these cases is to force the intake of water. Unles 
contraindicated by associated uremic conditions, as above men- 
tioned, each case should get from six to eight ounces of water 
every hour. Where the water is not taken well by mouth it 
should be given per rectum by the Murphy method, or by rectal 
feeding every two to four hours, according as it is retained, 
or, if necessary, by repeated infusion. The improvement a 
such cases as indicated by the phthalein tests and clinical 
symptoms is sometimes remarkable, when put upon forcel 
water feeding combined with the use of a retention catheter 
The water flushes the stagnant kidney stimulating it to i 
creased activity and in addition, in certain cases, seems to act 
as a medium for the excretion of waste accumulations. This 
is particularly noticeable in some cases with nitrogen retentid 
from injury due to back pressure without pronounced nephr'- 
tis, the urea and other nitrogenous substances being excreted 
in increased amounts with an increase in water output. al 
old man, 81 years old, weak, nervous and miserable, on admis 
sion, recently with 1300 cc. of residual urine and a phthalem 
output of only a trace in three hours and 18 minutes, ant 
almost two grams of blood urea to a liter, in less than 1 
weeks, under the above routine, became strong, cheerful and 
active. His phthalein had increased to 30 per cent i ml 
hours and there were only about 600 mg. of urea to the liter 
of blood. 

The preparatory care of surgical kidney, ot 
definitely fix the diagnosis, is rarely indicated, as cases 


rer than 
of sul 
gical kidney demand operation as direct treatment for the col 
dition, and the risk is, therefore, purely operative. Owing 1 
the occurrence of troublesome obstipation or pseud 
the bowels following kidney operations, the result, 
of trauma to the sympathetic centers from traction o 
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ys and renal pedicle, a routine preparation of all kidney cases has [160] 
-sidual been instituted. Within the last two years there have been 

i three cases on whom colostomies had to be performed for this 

faction complication. All cases are now given an ounce of castor 

te oil the night before the operation, an enema in the morning 

€ or al ee : ee ; 

| and 1/50 gr. eserin hypodermatically one-half hour before 
sa gong to the operating room. 

a a The preparation of cardiac cases for operation may be 
t rat briefly stated. Lack of compensation, marked fibrillation and 
oath 4 acute conditions contra-indicate operative intervention, except 
7 rail where it becomes absolutely necessary. Rest in bed, regula- 
stainel tion of the fluid and food intake, and the judicious use of 
nent cf digitalis and strophanthin constitute the preparatory treat- 
clinical ment. Chronic passive congestion of the kidneys may occur 
forced m these cases, and be of such degree as to produce marked 
atheter, teduction in function. Improvement in the renal condition 
t tO Ul with betterment of the cardiac symptoms, indicates that the 
s to att MMmbeart is responsible for the kidney disturbance. 

Ths In cardio-renal risks combined cardiac and renal studies are 
atential directed towards the determination of which factor, heart or 
nepht Mime kidneys, is the more responsible for the severe symptoms, 
oxcretel Mmmen the proper treatment instituted accordingly. 
ut, AD ( 


Ises of hypertension occur with, apparently, no cardiac or 
, admis Mimerenal disturbances. H ypertension, in itself, is no contra-indi- 
hthalem Fon to operation, but it is well to allow these cases a few 
tes, aul mays of rest in bed and a lowering in blood-pressure frequently 
han two follows, 
rful and 
- in two 
the lite 






the administration of drugs, as nitroglycerine, 


he nitrites, etc., 18 rarely indicated and, very frequently, 
siongly contra-indicated. Blood-pressure and cardiogram 
ECCOrds hefara 2 i, ; 

‘ords before, during, and following operation show a fall 


Bhar nackw oe . ; ' . 

the pressure during the operation, when nitrous-oxide— 
Rey CON — othaws« ; : ° 

vovll—Cther anesthesia is used. Several cases have been 
yveTATe WNna?r . , . o,ijub : 
Perated upon in the lithotomy (head-down-position) which 


Mds to increase nrec 

: ‘0 crease pressure, with a pressure of over 210 before 
l€ Opera ion 4 ] . 
“Petation in which not a single complication, due to 

pPeriension, has resulted. 
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vossibly . i ; : 
I ions of all kinds are definite operative contra- 


unless the operation is directed primarily against 
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[160] the infection, as in an acute septic kidney, or an epididymee- 
tomy for suppuration of the epididymis. The danger of sud 
den recurrences in the presence of chronic infections shoul 
always be carefully considered. Chronic infections of the 
urinary tract demand careful watching to prevent their becom 


‘ 


ing acute, and urinary antiseptics, bladder and urethral in: 


gations and even ureteral and pelvic lavage, when indicated 
should be rigorously followed. 
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MEDICAL RECORDS DEPARTMENT 


(U. C. HOSPITALS) 


Helen B. Martin 








HISTORY OF MEDICAL RECORDS DEPARTMENT 


In 191) plans were formulated for a new hospital building to be added to the 
Affiliated Colleges. A model Medical Records Department was included. Dr. Clifford 
Sweet, who had recently completed his residency at the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, in Boston, suggested to Dr. Herbert Moffitt, Dean of the Medical School, 
that he send for a Medical Record Librarian from that institution. 

At that time the eyes of America were turned toward California because of the 
Panama Pacific Exposition to be held in San Francisco, in 1915. Miss Genevieve 
Clark, having completed three years of instruction in the Medical Record Department 
at the Massachusetts General Hospital became the first trained Medical Record Lib- 
rarian to be entrusted with the medical records at the University of California 
Hospital. Miss Clark brought samples of medical record forms from the Boston Hos- 
pital but decided that the forms in use at U.C., as well as the records themselves, 
were superior. At that time, however, due to lack of index, the valuable informa- 
tion contained in these excellent records was inaccessible for teahing and research. 

During the years between 1915 and 1918 the department was organized and developed 
and was ready for business when the new hospital opened in 1918. At that time we 
were very fortunate to have two physicians on the Staff who were especially interested 
in medical records and far sighted enough to devote time and effort to perfecting 
them. Eugene Kilgore, M.D., composed an outline for history-taking and instituted 
the first "punch-card" idea. James L. Whitney, M.D., compiled a "List & Classifica- 
tion of Diagnoses and Operative Procedures". This was tried as an experiment from 
1915 until 1918 and then was printed and used permanently. It sold for 50¢ and was 
the foundation for the Diagnostic Index until 1937. 

The Medical Records Department was then located in the Medical Library on the 
first floor of the Medical School Building. The library was open from 9:00 a.m, 
until 9:00 Pem.e, daily and hours of duty were shared evenly by Miss Clark and Iirs. 


Nelly Latham Snyder, the Librarian. Mrs. Snyder was a protegee of Mrs. Phoebe 
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Apperson Hearst and, in addition to her library duties, Mrs. Snyder was official 
hostess during week-ends at Mrs. Hearst's hacienda in Pleasanton. This arrange- 
ment existed until 1918 when Miss Clark left U.C. Hospital to train Medical Record 
Librarians in other hospitals in the Bay Area. 

Upon the return of the U.C. Hospital Unit #30 from overseas, at the conclusion 
of World War I, Miss Anne Moody, who had kept the Unit's medical records in France, 
was placed in charge of the Medical RecordsDepartment. Miss Moody, who later became 
Mrs. Green, was responsible for the department until 1923 when Miss Martha A. Buck 
transferred here from Mt. Zion Hospital to be head of the Record Room. 

At that time two Medical Records Departments were maintained. The clinic records 
were housed in the Ivy covered, clinic building with the well known clock on the 
facade and the department was supervised by Miss Ada Buckley. The first clinic 
record was assembled in 1912. 

The hospital Record Room, which was located on the main floor of the hospital 
building, progressed steadily under the leadership of Miss Buck and with the coop- 
eration of Dr. Wm. J. Kerr, who was Chairman of the Department of Medicine. The 
records were filed numerically under the serial system. Every two years the hos- 
pital records were segregated into the four major Services and bound into 775 page 
volumes at the Berkeley Press. These volumes, which dated back to 1906, lined a 
?' x 12' room from top to bottom when the department moved in 1933. 

When the clinic building was completed in 1933 the two Medical Record Departments 
incorporated. Miss Buck retained her position as Medical Record Librarian and Miss 
Buckley, now Mrs. Burg, became clinic cashier. The department was on two levels 
Connected by a circular staircase. The File Room with the vertical Lamson Conveyor, 


for dispatching records to the clinics, was on the lower level. 





In 1928 the personnel in charge of Medical Records Departments throughout the 


United States became organized in an effort to standardize records and procedures. 





“ithin five years a registration examination was instituted by the American Assoc- 





tation and if the applicant was successful he was known as a Registered Record 








Librarian, Later schools were established in various States offering one year 
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courses in Medical Record Library Science and Management to students with the 




























necessary pre-requisites. Upon graduation the student is eligible to write the 
American Association's examination. The association has been affiliated with 
other countries for the past twelve years. The third International Congress 
convened in Edinburgh, Scotland in April of 1960. Five countries participated 
and thirteen countries, without professional associations, observed. 

On January 1, 1937 the Unit System of numbering medical records was instituted 
at UeC. Thereafter upon each patient's first admission to the hospital or clinic 
a Unit number was issued and retained for all his subsequent entries. All pre- 
existing clinic records were combined under the Unit number. On January 1, 1961 
we assigned Unit number 31577). Also in January of 1937 the detailed Standard 
Nomenclature of Diseases and Operations, published by the AMA in 1932, was adopted 
to replace Dr. Whitney's Classification and the cataloging of diagnoses and proced- 
ures on clinic patients was included in the Diagnostic Index. The posting is done 
on 3x5 printed cards with the use of a Gothic typewriter. The cards are filed 
according to the Nomenclature and are housedin three horizontal wheels. The fifth 
edition of the Nomenclature will be available this Spring, 1961. 

One week-end in May of 1948 a crew of Medical Record employees attached glued, 
Color coded tabs to 100,000 existing Unit covers. This system has been successful 
in the pulling and filing of records accurately and now the color code is part of 
the pre-printed Unit number tab on the Unit cover. 

In the succeeding years plans were made by Miss Buck and her staff for a new 
Medica 


1 Records Department which would bé located in the anticipated Medical Sciences 


ww 


Building, 


Miss Buck retired, after thirty years of successful, loyal service to the univ- 


ersity, in May of 195) and Miss Helen B, Martin became Acting Principal Medical 


Record Librarian until July lst when she was placed in charge of the department 
Officially. 
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In June of 195 the tremendous task of moving 500,000 medical records was accon- 
plished in four days - business as usual during two — by the department personnel 
and General Services'porters. The File Room is equipped with shelving to accommodate 
twenty years of medical records. Shortly following the move the Lamson Pneumatic Tube 
System was operating between the Medical Record File Room in the Medical Sciences 
Building and the five floors of the clinic plus two floors in Moffitt Hospital. 

Hetal containers, 3" x 12", whisk the records to the clinics, the X-ray and Physical 
Medicine Departments, in Moffitt Hospital, within seconds. 

With the advent of the Pneumatic Tube it became necessary to pre~pull all records 
for the following day's clinic appointments and references. The initial load is 
delivered by messenger starting at 7:00 a.m, and the individual requisitions are 
Tequested and dispatched by tube during the day. 

In order to gain shelving space for the rapidly growing records in September, 1959 
We moved 93,170 medical records, bound in volumes, to Bekins Van & Storage. It is 
possible to have a record delivered here within 15 minutes in an emergency. 

Microfilming of medical records when the patients have not been treated for twenty 
years was started in November 1960. The Unit System is maintained by inserting the 
film into an acetate jacket which is filed numerically in a vertical card file. 

This will be a continuing process each year to create space for new records and 

the expansion of the existing ones. A reader is available in the Medical Records 
Depa tment Study. 

> From a total of 10 employees at the time of consolidation of the two departments 
an 1933 we have increased to 43 persons. For the last four years we have been open 
Svery day of the year. From 7:00 a.m., until 12:30 a.m, five days a week and from 
6:00 a.m., until 5:00 Dem., On week-ends and holidays. 

At present, in January 1961, several of our personnel have worked for the Univer- 
sity for many years and have received service pins and twenty-five year certificates. 
#0 have earned thirty year pins, one a twenty~five year pin and three ten year pins. 


Pour will receive ten year pins shortly. Three Registered Medical Record Librarians 





md one Accredited Record Technician are employed. 











ANIMALS 


HOOPER FOUNDATION 





Paul Valdes 


It has been quite a few years since I started to work for the 
University of California Medical Center, However, I did not start 
working in the Hooper Foundation, which was under the directorship of 
Dr. Ke F. Meyer, until 1935, Many things have happened since then, 
some humerous and some very serious. I have seen a large turn-over 
in personnel throughout the years. One of the first secretaries that 
Dr. Meyer had was a Miss Eleanor Rankin, I didn't know it but Miss 
Rankin had a great fear of snakes. One day, to my astonishment, I 
caught a beautiful garden snake near the Hooper Building. I decided 
to keep the snake as a pet. One day someone with a bright idea told 
me that Miss Rankin had a fondness for snakes and so I took my pet to 
her office and asked her if she would like to see something beautiful. 
Her answer was “yes, what is it?", I presented her with the snake, 
making sure that I put it close to her in case she would like to hold 
it. To my surprise and consternation Miss Rankin collapsed in a dead 
faint, This stunned me so that I ran out of her office as fast as my 
legs would carry me, with the laughter of all the people in her office 
ringing in my ears. Miss Rankin was revived and later I was called 
into the office to explain my prank. Because I was the guilty person, 
even though I was the dupe of someone else, I was told never to bring 
another animal to the office, 


Another incident that I remember concerned a technician who had 
been with Hooper for a very short time. She was always asking silly 
questions, One day while I was taking guinea pig's temperatures "Miss 
Questionaire’ came along and wanted to know how to kill guinea pigs. 
[ suppose I was in one of my prankish moods so I told her that the 
easiest and most painless way was to grab a hold on a guinea pig's 
tail and pull, this would stop it's breathing and cause its eyes to 
pop out. The funniest part of this is that guinea pigs don't have 
tails; I also suggested that some day if she wanted to kill one I 
would be glad to stand by and supervise, Well, she believed every 
word and got so excited that she rushed to Hooper and told everyone 
about the new method she had learned of killing guinea pigs. She was 
the butt of many jokes because of her gullibility and she did not 
last much longer at Hooper, 


Monkeys have been a constant problem throughout the years, 
especially since they were always escaping from their cages, One 
incident that stands out in my memory concerned an experiment where 
we had to take temperatures of monkeys on Saturdays and Sundays, 
When we would arrive to start work we would find every monkey except 
one out of it's cage. This happened so often that we decided some 
mean person was letting the monkeys out just so he could watch us 
catch them, cussing all the while, After several weeks of chasing 
monkeys we decided to set a trap for the culprit. One Friday night 
we stayed later than usual, Around 10:00 P.M. we heard noises, but 
instead of investigating immediately we waited for about a half an 
hour. Imagine our surprise when I finally turned the lights on and 
we found all the monkeys loose and then saw one monkey in his cage 
just pulling the door shut! We put two and two together and decided 
that we had found our culprit. We remembered that this monkey was 
the one that we always found still in his cage, sitting on his haunches 
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and looking innocent. It seems that he was an expert at getting his 
own door open, then he would go from cage to cage, letting all the 
other monkeys out, and then he would return to his own cage and shut 
himself inside. We wired his door shut and everything ran very 
smoothly for a few weeks until one of the caretakers thoughtlessly 
forgot to put the wire on the door. Our culprit escaped, let all of 
the other monkeys out, and then he somehow managed to open the door 

of the room. He went to another room and opened the doors of the 

large cages where 100 normal monkeys were being housed. You can 
imagine what we found on Monday morning. Monkeys were everywhere, 

even in back of the Hooper Building and up in the forest that is 

behind the University. Phone calls started coming in from the sur- 
rounding area, residents were seeing monkeys all over the place. The 
Fire Department, the Police, reporters and photographers from the local 
papers got into the act trying to catch the monks, Apples, oranges, 
and bananas were put out for the monkeys but the Police and newspaper 
people ate all of the fruit. We couldn't catch any of the monks so as 
a last resort someone suggested that we shoot them. I was certain that 
I could catch them myself if I could just get rid of the crowd of 
people. I asked all of the “helpful” people to go home and when they 
had all left I opened the doors of the cages and put fruit in each 
cage. It was just a short time later that every monkey was back in his 
cage, Another time some monkey escapees were trapped with rope near 
the Ferry Building and in the Olympic Golf Course. 


Monkeys, I believe, have likes and dislikes and their own 
particular characteristics, just like human beings. Once, I had a 
red-haired monkey that I christened with the name of Herbert, after Dr. 
Herbert Johnstone, a red-haired Professor. Herbert had a great dislike 
for female humans, Every time a woman entered the room the monkey went 
after her. Herbert always had the run of the room when I took temp- 
eratures. He liked to lift the bottom of my pants and pick my legs. 
One day a female technician entered the room the pay Herbert a call. 
Herbert took one look, ran after her, grabbed her skirt and pulled her 
Slip off. That poor technician really made tracks and never came back 
Co the Animal House. Herbert wasn't the only monkey that didn't like 
women, I distinctly remember Josephine, who would even help us catch 
other monkeys, but had a very mean disposition when she was around 
female humans. Josephine was always trying to jump on the women and 
pull their hair and bite them, We finally had to sacrifice Josephine. 


I have cared for thousands of animals, including mice, rabbits, 
guinea pigs, monkeys, birds, rats, etc., but I have had only one skunk. 
Three baby skunks were abandoned by their mother so I took one and fed 
it with a bottle, I had Dr. Hobmaier deodorize him for me and “Skunky", 
as I named him, became a wonderful pet. One day Mr. Lang, of the Fish 
Department, asked me to bring skunky to his laboratory by 8:30 A.M. 
Not knowing what he was up to I had Skunky there early in the morning. 
Mr, Lang took Skunky and put him under his secretaries desk so that 
when she arrived at nine o'clock and started to sit down Skunky came 
out from under her desk to ereet her, That was the end of that 













secretary for three days, I was almost fired but Mr. Lang saved me by 
taking all of the blame, 
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REMINISCENCES OF 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL 


1919 = 1920 


Philip Arnot 











REMINISCENCES OF 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA HOSPTITAI, 


1919-20 


The hospital year of July 1, 1919 to June 30, 
1920 saw the second year where the internes had to complete 
an interne year before receiving the M. D. degree. This 
arrangement worked out very well and we were all called 
"Doctor" by all except one woman physician on the visit- 
ing staff. She went out of her way to call us "Mister" 
when the opportunity presented. Technically, she was cor- 
rect, but it irked us no end and we avoided her as much as 
possible. 

It was a very pleasant, happy and instructive 


year and our chiefs were all very kind, good natured most 


—_ 


my 


Of the time and really had our interests at heart. Some 
Services were busier than others, urology being one of the 
busiest. Frank Hinman would show up every morning at 8 
and wanted to know the 24 hour Output, temperature, 
microscopic urine picture and general condition of every 
one of his patients as fast as you could reel them off. 

He was not hard of hearing on these occasions and it meant 
that we had to get up around 6 or 6:30 every morning in 
order to have all this .information for him. 


Orthopedics was also a busy service, but our 


main problem was keeping the post-operative patients happy. 


ot 


The chief, Dr. Walter ("Ike") Baldwin would operate someone, 


put a cast on him and never show up again for a week or ten 

















days. We had to bear the brunt of their complaints and 


gripes and inquiries where that “blankety, blank Baldwin" 
was. One had to be a very inventive and convincing "liar" 
in order to explain Baldwin's absence. They would all 
Say how they would "tell him off" when he would come in 
to see them. But "Ike" had such a marvelous “gift of gab" 
and smooth way of talking that he always beat them to the 
punch and never a compiaint came out of them when he finally 
came around to see them. 

There was kindly, gentle master Surgeon Wallace 
-¢rEy Frank Lynch always telling us to keep another 
quarter of an inch away from a ureter -- he was afraid of 
the very word “ureter“. 

Other visiting chiefs and assistant chiefs were 
Milton Lennon in Neurology, Walter Scott Franklin in Optha- 
mology, Albert J. Houston in Far, Nose and Throat, Herbert 
Allen in Medicine, William Palmer Lucas in Pediatrics, 
Howard Ruggles in A-ray, Howard Naffziger in Neurosurgery, 
Alice Maxweli in Obstetrics and Gynecology, William J. Kerr 
in Medicine, Saxton T. Pope, the "Bow and Arrow doctor", in 
Surgery and the one and only incomparable Howard Morrow in 
Dermatology. His mannerisms, way of talking in demonstrat- 
ing cases and his chronic pruritus and his uninhibited way 
of relieving this itch endeared him to all. Saxton Pope 


Jave uS many interesting talks about Indians, the use of 














the bow and arrow, the practice of medicine in the country 
and his lecture on "Constipation" and his Twenty Prescrip- 
tions for the Practice of Medicine were famous. 

Herbert Moffitt, Chief of Medicine, had great 
energy and drive and instilled the fear of God into the 
Students and internes. He was a masterful clinician and 
teacher. Four or five years later someone discovered that 
he was a hyperthyroid and Dr. Terry operated upon him and 
“Calmed him down", Why couldn't they have done this a few 
years before? It would have saved many of us nervous, 
tense and stuttering moments when he quizzed us about the 
case he was demonstrating. 

One spring Saturday afternoon time was dragging 
in the interne's quarters and we were looking tor some sort 
of relaxation. Someone got the fire hose out and the party 
waS On. We really hosed down the hall and walls and had 
quite a time for ourselves for a few minutes. On Monday 
we were all hailed into Dr. Willard C. Rappleye's office 
for disciplining. He was the Assistant Superintendent of 
Che hospital, fresh out from the east and a man of our own 
age. He was not popular with us and the whole "dressing 
down" turned out to be a farce. Dr. Rappleye went back to 
the east in a year or two where he is now engaged in hos- 


pital management and administration. 














The Resident and Interne Staff consisted of the 


following: 
Medical Residents: 


Elizabeth Schulze--Resident--Practicing Radiology in Berkeley. 
Ralph Rabinowitz--Assistant Resident--Retired. 


Pediatric Residents: 


Albert H. Moore--Resident--In South Laguna Beach when last 
heard of. 
Bradford Dearing--Assistant Resident--Deceased. 


Surgical Residents: 


Montague S. Woolf--Resident--Deceased. 
Robert W. Binkley--Assistant Resident--General Practice and 


Surgery in Selma 
William W. Washburn--Assistant Resident--Retired. 


Obstetrical and Gynecologica 


Residents: 


6 NEN © eeeeres ee ere rrr 








Margaret Schulze--Resident--Deceased. 

Alson A. Shufelt;-Assistant Resident--Deceased. 

Daniel Pythyon--Assistant Resident--Practicing Obstetrics in 
Sharon, Pennsylvania. 


Internes: 


Philip H. Arnot--Practicing Obstetrics and Gynecology in 
san Francisco. 

Dorothy W. Atkinson--Retired. 

Myron M. Booth--General Practice, Surgery in .St. Helena. 

Edwin L. Bruck--Practicing Internal Medicine, San Francisco. 

Lloyd E. Hardgrave--Practicing Pediatrics in San Francisco. 

Charles E. Locke, Jr.--Deceased (Cheveland Clinic Disaster). 

Frederick G. Maggs--Deceased 11-20-28 pneumonia. 


Robert C., Martin--Practicing Ear, Nose, Throat in San Francisco. 
Oscar K. Mohs-~Deceased 6-12-39 - Killed in automobile accident. 


Alverda Reische--General Practice in Oakland. 
Burt S, Thomas--Practicing in Sacramento with the State. 
Harold G. Trimble-—Deceased 5-13-57. 


(Meteo Linete 


Philip H. Arnot 
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April 16, 1961. Class of 1920 
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Dr. William Carter 
115 Belgrave Avenue 
San Francisco, California 


Dear Dr. Carter: 


I am taking the liberty of sending you a copy of the Recollections 
on the History of Biochemistry at the University of California, I hope HW 
you will find it of some interest, These recollections have been written 
rather hastily at odd times between other more urgent duties, I have \ 
consulted very few records and have depended mainly on my memory. With i 
the lapse of these many years, recollection of many items, particularly 
dates and names have become blurred. Thus, without doubt I have unintention- 
ally omitted mention of many significant events and mention of persons and 
records that should have been included, Some of the dates I have given 
are probably in error. 


Since I hope at some future time to undertake a revision of these 
recollections, I would greatly appreciate having your help by having you 
write to me of any corrections that should be made and recollections of 
your om of significant and interesting events pertaining to the Biochemistry 
Department when you were a member or were associated with it. I strongly 
hope that you will take the time to do this. 





Sincerely yours, 
CR, i ui {} 
ii FN. eal ed 
Chard VWI 8 on, f PAA 


David M. Greenberg j | 
( 
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RECOLLECTIONS ON THE HISTORY OF BIOCHEMISTRY 


AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


David M, Greenberg 
Professor and Chairman 
Biochemistry Department 
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The early history of the Department of Biochemistry in Berkeley was 
greatly influenced by Professor Jacques Loeb, who was Professor of Physi- 
glogy at tke turn of the twentieth century, and T, Brailsford Robertsoa, 
wio came ts Berkeley from Australia to be a student of Dr. Loeb. 


Jacques Loeb had a profound effect on the biological thought of his 
era. ¢s research work made him a leader in the materialistic and mechan- 
istic interpretation of biological pirenomena. He lived in a period when 
the dogmas of vitalism and materialism were in furious conflict, and were 
the majer concern of most biologists. His discoveries of tropisms, ion 
antagonism, artificial parthenogenesis, and the nature of biological de- 
velopment and regeneration were tremendously influential in shaping the 
present quantitative experimental appreach to the study of Biolegy. 


Professor Loeb was born in April, 1859, in Rhine Province, the soe of 
Benedict and Barbara Loeb. His parents were educated, cultured middle class 
people, They had another sou, Li: Loeb, born 10 years later who became a 
very famous pathologist. Me Loeb childrens were educated in Germany, and 
Jacques started his research career there. In 1890 he met Miss Anne Leonard 
and married her a short time later. She had received her doctorate in 
Philology at the University of Zurich. 


Jacaques Loeb was not happy with his prospects in Germany and was eager 
to come to America. His first offer was a position at Bryn Mawr in 1891, 


which he accepted. 


In 1892 he was invited to come to the newly founded University of 
Chicago. He stayed in Ckicago for 10 years. 


le was invited to come and work at the Hopkins Marine Laboratory at 
Pacific Grove in the winter of 1898-99. Tis introduced him to tke lure 
of California and he gladly accepted the offer to become Professor of 
Physiology at tke University of California in Berkeley, He stayed in 
Berkeley until 1910, wnen he was asked by Simon Flexner, the Director, to 
become a member of tke Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. The 
development of many of Professor Leeb's most important ideas took place 
while he was at the University of California. His influence on the de- 
veloping generation of American biologists was enormous. While at tke 
Rockefeller Institute he founded the Journal of General Physiology. 


Professor Loeb had two sons, Leonard and Robert, both of whom had dis- 
tinguished careers in science. Leonard became a physicist and he was a 
member of the staff of the Physics Departmer ef the University 
for many years. He reached retirement age several years ago. Leeb's other 
son, Robert, is an outstanding physician in the Department of Medicine of 
the College ef Physicians and S. geons of Columbia University. 


Dr. Leebd was very much impressed with the importance of the proteizs 
for the understandirg of biological activity and sSnitiated studies in 
Berkeley that he took up from time to time in his later years! work. This 
was particularly true of the period from about 1918-1924, when he was a 
member of the Rockefeller Ixstitute. There he developed his extensive 
studies on the colloid chemistry of the proteins. A monsgraph published 
in 1924 by Dr. Loeb with the title, proteins and the Theory of Colloidal 
Behavior", had wide acceptance and exerted a tremendous influence on the 


thinking of biochemists in that period. 


of Califorric 























Dr. Robertson was an exceptional individual with a dynamic personality. 
He was the son of a mining engineer who came to Australia from Kdinburgh, 
Scotland in 1892 at the age of eight years to join his father who was the 
manager of the Balhannah mines near Adelaide, 


His early studies were in mathematics, in which he developed a very 
comprehensive knowledge. His interest in Physiology was stimulated by the 
then Professor of Physiology at Adelaide University, Sir Edward Stirling, 
F.Rse 


Dr. Robertson's early experiments in Physiology led him to a mechan- 
istic conception of nature, and it was this that attracted him to Jacques 
Loeb. After graduation from Adelaide University he came to Berkeley in 
1906 to study with Professor Loeb. 


Dr. Robertson advanced rapidly, and when Professor Loeb left for the 
Rockefeller Institute, he was appointed Professor of Physiology and Pharma- 
cology. 


In 1916, Biochemistry and Pharmacology were established as a single, 
separate department, and Professor Robertson was made chairman, 


In 1918 he accepted an appoi: tment as Professor of Biochemistry in 
Toronto to replace A. B. Macallum, who had retired. The year following, his 
cid teachor, Prof, Stirling died and Robertson returned to the University 
of Adelaide to become Professor of Physiology and Biochemistry. In 


Australia he was a great force in the biological sciences, He founded the 
Australian Journal of Experimental Biology and Medical Sciences. 


In 1927 the Australian government asked him to establish and direct 
& research division of Animal Nutrition. He gave up teaching to do this 
nd devoted his whole time to research. 


Unfortunately, he died very young of pneumonia in January, 1930, at 
the age of 46, 


Dr. Robertson's most important scientific work was on the study of 
the factors controlling growth and longevity of animals for which he at- 
tempted to derive mathematical formulations. 


A memorial issue of the Journal he founded, the Australian Journal of 
Experimental Biology and Medical Science, was published in his honor on his 
death (Volume IX, 1932). 


Dr. Robertson also devotod much time to the study of the physical 
Chemistry of the proteins, and he published a book under that title. This 
book was devoted to the defense of a bizarre theory of the ionic nature of 
Proteins and was quickly forgotten. Dr. Robertson was undoubtedly a 
brilliant man, but evidently opinionated and headstrong. Another one of 
his researches that foundered was on the attempted isolation of the growth 
hormone of the anterior pituitary gland. Alcohol and ether were used toc 
extract desiccated ox pituitary ¢ ands. The product isolated was named 
fethelin and it was even patented, Since the anterior pituitary hormones 
are high molecular weight polypeptides, it is hardly possible to imagine 
how one could go further astray in the means for their isolation. 










































Biochemistry was divorced from the Department of Physiology and set 
up as a separate department in 1916, with Dr. Robertson being the first 
Professor and Chairman of that department, 


During this period Physiolog, and Biochemistry were housed in a 
wooden building donated by Rudolph Spreckels and called the Rudolph Spreckels | 
Laboratery of Physiology. This building stood on the site now occupied by 
the new May Morrison Music Building. It had sort of a basement room in 
which large concrete tanks were placed to hold sea water. These were built 
for Professor Loeb for his work with sea urchins. Later, these tanks were 
cleared out and this room was used for the laboratory teaching of Biochemistry 
to the medical class and the few academic students then interested in this 
subject. 


Dr. Robertson's place was taken by Professor Walter Ray Bloor after 
he left for Toronto in 1918. Dr. Bloor had with him on his staff G. L,. 
Foster, who had done his graduate work with Otto Folin at Harvard, and 
Carl L. A. Schmidt. Carl Schmidt had taken his undergraduate work at the 
University in Chemistry and his graduate work in Bacteriology and Inmmun- 
ology with Professors Gay and Taylor. Another member of the staff at that 
time was Guy Clark who had come to California from Colorado College of I 
Colorado Springs. Clark was responsible for the teaching of Pharmacology. 
Biochemistry and Pharmacology were then a combined department. Professor 
Bloor had also obtained his Ph.D. working with Otto Folin at Harvard, His 7 
field of research was the lipids, in which he was a noted authority. His 
bock on lipids was the standard work on these compounds for many years. 
His research work was concerned mainly with the development of methods of 
analysis for the lipid constituents of the blood, Professor Bloor was 
elected President of the American Society of Biological Chemists and served 
a two year term in 1929-30, 


I entered the University as an undergraduate in 1918. I came to | 
Berkeley with a chum, Max Dunievitz, who entered Medicine and completed 7 
the course on the San Francisco cumpus. Dr. Dunievitz then settled in | 
Auburn, California where he became a leading member of the medical pro- 
fession of that county. 


I enrolled as a graduate student in Biochemistry in 1921 after re- 
ceiving the bachelor's degree in Chemistry. My interest in this subject 
was largely due to the influence of Dr. Samuel Brodie who was then a graduate 
student. After receiving an M.A, in Biochemistry from California, Brodie 
went to the University of Missouri where he became distinguished for his 
work on the growth and metabolism of large animals, such as the cow. 


One of the great figures of the Berkeley campus of that period was 
Gilbert Newton Lewis, Professor of Chemistry and Dean of the College of it 
Chemistry. Professor Lewis was an outstanding authority on chemical thermo- 
dynamics and was at that period engaged in developing the theory of the 1 
structure of atoms and molecules, still known as the Lewis Theory. 
Naturally, most young men educated in Chemistry were thinking in Physical 
Chemistry terms because of his great influence. For this reason I undertook 
& research problem with Professor Schmidt to study the physical chemistry 
of the proteins, The place I worked in was a semibasement room adjacent 
to the teaching laboratory. Our sole piece of physical equipment was a 
hydrogen electrode, homemade and housed in a little closet under the stairs 
leading up from the basement floor, The results of this research went into ) 

















my thesis for the Ph.D. degree, and I continued work on this subject for Ht 
several years after, It concerned a study of the conductivity and trans— a 
port numbers, first of solutions of casein combined with the alkali and the a 
alkali-earth metal ions. Later, this was extended to a number of other 

proteins, In that period, 1922, we had with us for one year as an instruotor, . 
Max Dunn. This was the time that U.C.L.A. was established, and Max Dunn 
went to U.C.L.A. to enter the Department of Chemistry, where he is to this | 
day. 





































The number of graduate students in those days were very few. Mostly 
they consisted of medical students who stayed out for a year from their 
medical work to act as teaching assistants in the Biochemistry course, 


In 1923 a number of events took place that strongly influenced not 
only the future of the Blochemist y Department, but also of the Medica 
School for many years. The Rockefeller Institute had offered to give the 
University a million dollars to build a hospital near the Berkeley campus 
and to bring the medical school over from San Francisco. This gift was 
opposed by the clinical faculty in San Francisco and the Regents rejected 
this offer. Several members of the medical school faculty in Berkeley 
who favored the Rockefeller propssal now began to leave the school. ‘The ae | 
Professor of Physiology, Dr. Robert Gessell, a vigorous and able man, left | 
to become Professor of Physiology at the University of Michigan. Professor 
Gay, the Professor of Pathology, went to Colombia University. In addition, 
the University of Rochester established its medical school at that time 
and invited Professor George Whipple, a noted Pathologist and Dean of the 
Medical School, to become Dean of the new school. Whether he was influenced 
by the decision not to move the medical school to Berkeley, I don't know, 
but he accepted the new Deanship, and he trok with him Professor Walter R, 
Bloor to head the Biochemistry Department, Dr. Carl Schmidt, who was then 
an Associate Professor, was made acting Chairman of the Department and in 
the following years was made Chairman and promoted to Professor, He con= 
tinued in this position until his death in 1945, j 


Another notable event that took place in 1923 was the great Berkeley 
fire. This started with some electrical wires being knocked down, setting 
off a brush fire in the hills back of Berkeley. A wind came up and the 
fire spread rapidly in North Berkeley from about Codornices Park to the 
edge of the campus. Many homes and fraternity houses in that region were 
burned out, The fire spread as far as to Oxford Street on the western 
boundary of the campus, There, fortunately, a change in the wind enabled 
the fire fighters to control the fire. I was then well along with my 
thesis work and was working that day in the Rudolph Spreckels Laboratory. . 
I noticed a cloud of black smoke carly in the afternoon but did not pay et 
much attention to it until later whon I heard the rumor that North Berkeley 
was on fire, So I took my notebooks, put them in a briefcase and went home 4 
to where we lived then on Addison Street in West Berkeley. I turned over ' 
this material to my wife and then went back up the hill to see if I could | 
be of any help in fighting the fire. As it turned out there was nothing . 
that I could do, and, actually, by the time I got there the fire was pretty Wht 
much under control. This disaster, although it did not affect the University ti 
Campus, made a great impression on Berkeley and has been remembered ever i 
Since, For one thing, it led to improved precautions to watch for brush 
Tires in the Berkeley Hills and also to improved water facilities. For 
many years the foundations of the houses that were burnt down could be seen 
Standing in the area just north of the campus. 



















In 1924 I completed my work for the Ph.D. degree. The Department, also, i 
was then given space in another building, Budd Hall, which stood on the site a 
of the now existing Eshleman Hall, the building for student publications on ' 
the Berkeley campus. Previously, Budd Hall housed a Department of Nutrition 
and a Department of Enology. These were in part eliminated and in part moved 
to other quarters into sther parts af the University. Also, since there 

was a vacancy in the Department, I was offered an instructorship by Professor | 
Schmidt, which I gladly accepted. Thus, I became settled in the University | 
of California for the rest of my academic years, 





































Budd Hall was the home of the Biochemistry Department between 1924 
and 1930. In 1930 the Life Sciences Building was completed and the Depart-— | 
ment, along with other biological departments, which were housed in temporary 
buildings up until then, moved into Life Sciences Building, 


Among the significant events that took place during our occupancy of 
Budd Hall, are the follewing: The first two post-doctoral fellows to come 
to the department came at that time. One was Dr. Wells, who later accepted 
a position in the Physiology Department at Vanderbilt University in Tenn— 
essee. The other was Samuel Andrews, who came from Ireland. What led them 
to choose California I never learned. 1H 


Among the graduate students at that time were Clive McCay and J. L. 
Brakefield, McCay, after completing the requirements for the Ph.D. degree, a] 
received a fellowship to work in Dr. B, L, Mendel's laboratory at Yale. a 
From there he went on to become Professor af Nutrition at Cornell University 
in Ithaca, Brakefield went south, from where he came, and became Professor 
and Dean of the College of Pharmacy in the University of Alabama. Another 
student of that peried was Dr. H. Goss. Dr. Goss had worked in nutrition 
with Dr, Jaffa when there was a Department of Nutrition. When Jaffa retired, 
this department was abolished and Goss was given the opportunity to complete 
the requirements for the Ph.D. degree in Biochemistry. This he did by work- | 
ing first with Professor Schmidt and later with Professor H. M. Evans at the 1 
Institute for Experimental Biology. The latter was established for Professor 
Evans when the Biology Department moved to the Life Sciences Building. Some- 
what later Goss moved to the Davis Campus and became a member of the Depart-— 
ment of Animal Husbandry of that campus. 


Among the lasting influences of the Department that originated in Budd | 
Hall was the annual Christmas party. The first one tonk place in 1925, | 
Budd Hall had a large attic which was unused, and which was very appropriate { 
to hold such a party. | u 


The Department of Biochemistry was housed in the Rudolph Spreckels | 
laboratory until 1924, While my space was not very choice, since, in addition 
to being in a partial basement, there was also a compressor nearby that would t 
at various unexpected intervals start up to refill the compressed air, and if 
would continue with a fearful racket until the pressure was built up to i 
the desired level. In spite of this, the Rudolph Spreckels Laboratory had 
Certain advantages. One of these was that the football field at that time 
was right behind this building, In the period from 1920 to 1925, California 
reigned supreme in football under its coach, Andy Smith. There was a balcony 
at the rear of the second floor of the Rudolph Spreckels Laboratory which 
looked owt on the football field, so on Saturdays we would go through the 
hotions of doing some work and still look out on the games. 
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One game I remember in particular, I think was in 1922, The University 
of Washington came down to play California, and at game time it rained in 
torrents. The player would go onto the field in a clean uniform and aftor | 
the first play was unrecognizeable because of the mud. The Washington i 
players huddled in a tent on the side of the field nearest to the Rudolph 
Spreckels Laboratory. I believe the score of that game was 74-0 in favor 


of Galifornia, This was probably the most humiliating defeat that Washington 
ever suffered. 





Some of the great football players of that period were Brick Muller, 
Pesky Sprott, Duke Morrison, who was a great punter, Brodie Stevens, Crip 
Toomey, Stan Barnes, and others that I no longer remember, Of these men 
Brick Muller entered the Medical School and was in the Biochemistry class 
in 1922, Brodie Stevens went to ine University of Pennsylvania to study 
medicine and later returned to San Francisco and became a prominent surgeon, 
stevens has served as a member of the Medical School staff over many years 
down to the present. A fellow as prominent as Brick Muller naturally was 
the butt of some practical jokes, by the other medical students, but he se 
took it all good naturedly, 


Another prominent athlete to enter the Medical School was John A, [ | 


larson, He was stroke on one of the outstanding crews developed in the 
University. 


Another distraction during the Rudolph Spreckels Laboratory period 
that in the spring of the year when the Biochemistry course was in 

ion, the University Women held an annual spring play called the Pry- 
an Fete, In those yoars this was given in the Faculty Glade, The 
window of the Biochemistry Laboratory looked right out on Faculty Glade and 


during rehearsals it was too much to expect that anybody would continue 
working, 


Among the graduate students in that period were Lois West and Eaton 
McKay, who toward the end of their study, married each other. Both worked 
for a master's degree and then they went to, Stanford to work with a great 
authority on kidney diseases, Dr. Thomas Adas. There Eaton enrolled in 
medicine and completed the work for the M.D, When this was accomplished he 
Spent a year at the Rockefeller Institute of Medical Research and then re- 
turned to California to assume the job of Research Director at the Scripps 
Institution for Metabolic Research at La Jolla, 


Iwo other graduate students of that period were John A, Merrill and 
S. E. Coffey. Later both went thi eh U.C, Medical School and went into 
private practice, Scientifically they were not heard from again. 


Iwo medical students who stayed out for a year and did some research t 
work were G. F, Norman and Eric Reynolds. Both became very prominent f 
physicians in California. Dr, Reynolds for many years participated in teach- | 
ing in the Department of Pharmacology. He was elected president of the 
valifornia Medical Association in 1959. This was during the Rudolph Spreckels 
Period, After we moved to Budd Hall, medical students, who spent time to 
Co research in Biochemistry, disappeared rather abruptly. 


When Professor Schmidt was an undergraduate student, a man who had 
considerable influence on him was Dr, Frederick G. Cottrell, who then taught 


P hy 34 


ical Chemistry in the Department of Chemistry (1902-1911). Professor 

















Schmidt served as research assistant in this course, Cottrell invented 
the precipitation process to eliminate noxious fumes from flue gases in 
smelters and factories. He did not use the royalties from this very 
valuable invention personally, but turned over the patent rights to the 
Research Corpsration, a philanthropic corporation that used these funds 

to promote research, At the tine of the First World War, when there was 
creat need for synthesis of nitrog*n compounds for explosives, the Federal 
Government established a fixed nitrogen laboratory near Washington and Dr. 
Cottrell was made its director. After his retirement during the 1940's, 
Dr. Cottrell lived in Palo Alto and often came to visit our department and 
in particular to see and talk with Professor Schmidt. 
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Professor Sehmidt was an undergraduate student at about the time of 
he great San Francisco earthquake and fire of 1906. He recalls that the 
ROTG of that year, after the earthquake, was transported across the bay 
nd set up camp in Golden Gate Park to help in rescue work and in policing 
he city after the fire. For the students of that period this was a great 
1 
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The 1906 earthquake and fire had an important consequence for the 
Medical School and the University. Because hospital beds were expected to | 
be needed to take care of victims of the disaster, the first two years of 

the medical curriculum was moved to Berkeley where they remained for many 

years, The return to the San Francisco campus of the first year departments 

was not complete until the new Medical Sciences Building was erected in 

1958, The second year departments moved back to San Francisco around 1924, 


WM 


Another person in this early period who had a great influence on 
Professor Schmidt was Dr. Alanzo E. Taylor, who was Professor of Physiology 
in Berkeley for several years. Dr. Taylor had an interest in enzymes and 
wrote a book on this in the period 1910-1920. This was also a time when 
there was great agitation about the possible harmful effect of aluminum 
compounds in baking powder. Dr. Taylor was asked to undertake studies to 
determine the toxicity of aluminum compounds, and he selected Professor 
Schmidt and another student of that period, Dennis Hoagland to do the 
analytical work, When this event took place Professor Taylor was called to 
ssume the chair in Physiology at ‘he University of Pennsylvania in Phize- 
lelphia, and he took both of these young men with him. The work on this 
roject went on for several years and then both Schmict and Hoagland returned 
10 California, Hoagland became a member of the faculty of the Department 
of Plant Nutrition and achieved great distinction as a scientist and scholar, 
He never took time out to earn the Ph.D. degree,- His studies on the mineral 
requirements of plants were very highly respected, anc he was asked to give 
lecture series at Harvard and Cornell Universities on this work. 
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After the Department moved to Budd Hall an event occurred that was t 
to influence my research work for some time. Dr. Guy Millberry, Dean of 
the Dental School hed been granted a large sum of money from the Carnegie 
Foundation to study calcium and phosphorous metabolism, particularly in 
relation to dental health. A large part of this work was performed under 
the direction of Dr. Guy Clark. The major part of the work consisted of | 
a study of the mineral balance of a number of volunteer prisoners at San 
Suentin prison. Among the persons who cooperated in this project were 
Dr, Willard Fleming now Dean of the Dental School. Professor L. B. Mendel 
of Yale was asked to be a consultant on this project and frequently he came 


to San Francisco to advise on the work. This was very welcome as it gave 
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us the opportunity t6 exchange scientific information between our school 
and the east ¢déast,s 






The ¢hemigal work on this prejedt was done in our laboratories in 
Budd Hall, @ne of the prdblems which this led to. was an the state of cal- 
cium in body fluids, and fdr some years I carried on research work en the 
combination Of ¢aldium with protein. Later on this led me to undertake 
studies of the effects of calcium deficiencies, magnesium deficiencies, 
and the effect of deficierciesof several other mineral elements in the 
mammal, 



























More needs to be said about Dr. Alanzo Taylor. At the end af World 
War I, when President Hoover was called upon to help feed the devastated 
countries of Europe, he took among his staff Dr. Taylor and also anather 
man, Dr, Carl Alsberg, who has been chief of the Bureau of Feods and Drugs 
in the Department of Agriculture, After Hoover's term as president was over, 
he established a Vood Research Institute at Stanford University and he 
appointed both Dr, Taylor and Dr, Alsberg to be co-directors of this 
corporation, At a later date Dr, Alsberg was invited to come to the Uni- 
versity of California to be the head of the Giannini Foundation. Dr. Taylor 
later joined General Mills Corporation as a consultant, He remained with 
this corporation and lived in Minrzapolis until his death. if 


Another event of great significance of that period was that in 1922 
Professor Lafayette B. Mendel came to give the Hitchcock lectures. ‘Then 
he stayed on to give Biochemistry courses in the summer session of that 
year. Dr, Mendel was then one of the two outstanding biochemists of the 
United States. He was Professor of Physiological Chemistry at Yale and 
his work on nutrition received world-wide attention. Most of the graduate 
students in the country in Biochemistry came to him to study for the Ph.D. 
degree, Also, numerous post-doctorate fellows went to his laboratory to 
work, He staffed nearly all the Biochemistry Departments of the country 
for many years from students who worked with him. His coming to California 
had a great influence, 


Another one of the reasons for Dr, Mendel's coming to California was 
that in that period Professor Herbert Evans and his associates had dis- 
Covered vitamin E, Mendel was brought out to give his judgment on the 
validity of this. Professor Evans called on Professor Schmidt at this time 
for aid and he brought in a young man, Dr. George Burr, who had received 
his Ph.D, in Minnesota in Botany, to work on the vitamin E problem, This 
work led Dr, Burr later on, when he had returned to Minnesota to accept a 
post there, to the discovery that the unsaturated fatty acids were essential 
nutritional components of the diet of the mammal, A goed many years later 
Burr left Minnesota and went to Hawaii where he assumed the Directorship 
for Research of the Pineapple Growers Association, 


Karly in the 1930's when the Anatomy and Biochemistry Departments were | 
housed in the Life Sciences Building, Oliver H, Emerson worked with Professor | 
tvans on the isolatiau of vitamin E and succeeded in purifying it and de~ | 
termining its structure. 








At the time of eur move to Budd Hall, E. S, Sundstroem retureed from 
Australia to rejoin the staff-of our department. Dr. Sundstroem had been 
on leave—of-absenes for several years to study the effects of tropical 

Climate on the Biochemistry and Physiology of man. This werk was done in 



















nerthern Australia at the Australian Institute of Tropical Medicine, 


Towns— 
ville, Australia. 









The first Ph.D, student that I had some part in guiding was Lelia 
Chapman, After receiving the Ph.D. degree she married Dr. 1. D. Rawlins 

of the Department of Plant Pathology, and they have contimed to live in 
Berkeley, The first graduate student that I guided alone was Norwal Burk, 
This was in Budd Hall, Another graduate student of the Same peried in 

Budd Hall was Paul L. Kirk. After completing his work for the Ph.D. degree, 
he joined the Department and was a member of the staff until after World 

War II when he transferred to the School of Criminolagy, 











It 1s perhaps well at this time te try to get a picture of the state 
of Biochemistry in the early 1920's when I first became a graduate student 
in this subject, The great developments in Biochemistry were just about to 
come. In that period vitamin A and D had been distinguished from each 
other, but they had not yet been isolated or their chemical structure de- 
termined, The same was true for vitamin B and vitamin C. The structure of 
cholesterol was not even correctly known at that time and the tremendous | 
developments in knowledge of the steroid hormones which depended on a carrect 
understanding of the structure of cholesterol had not even begun, A few af 
the nutritionally essential amino acids had been established by the work ef 
Mendel and Osborn at Yale, but most of these were still unknown, In tho 
hormone field adrenalin had been is lated and the structure determined by 
Abel at Johns Hopkins, The discovery of insulin was to come one year after 
I took up graduate work, in 1922, Knowledge was available about some of the 
functions of the anterior pituitary hormones, but none had yet been isnlated 
with any degree of purity. ‘The major research programs in Biochemistry in 
America in that period were largely on methods of biochemical analysis. The 
leader in this field was Professor Otto Folin at Harvard University. Ane of 
the outstanding biochemists in that period was Stanley Benedict, Professor 
pt Biochemistry at Cornell University. He was until his death editor of the 
Journal of Biological Chemistry. The other major field in this periad was 
nutrition under the leadership of Mendel and Osborn at Yale. Other very 
Prominent men of that period in that subject were E, V. McCallum, discoverer 
of vitamin D, and Steenbock, who shortly afterwards was to discover that 
Vitamin D could be prepared by irradiating various sterols, These two men 
were at the University of Wisconsin. Professor Hart was head of Agricultural 
Chemistry at Wisconsin and was instrumental in promoting studies on the | 


“ssential elements that led to the discovery of the requirements for copper 
and zine by the mammal, 


































Metabolism Studies, at least in America, lagged far behind and indeed 
vere making but little progress. Most of the studies were carried out by I 
the administration of Some compound and determining the effect on the nitrogen ! 
or sulfur balance of animals like the dog, or by trying to isolate some 
“srivative of the compound in the urine. This kind of work was largely an , 
Utgrowth of organic chemistry, and organic chemistry in this period was not ii 
ighly developed in America, The greatest pragress in this type of wark was ! 
being made in Germany and in England, 





Professor Schmidt had very diverse interests in research, He was in- 

| ted in immunology, since this «as the subject in which he took his Ph.D. 
of Several years there appeared a considerable number of papers on this sub- 
sect. He was also interested in bile and liver function, an interest that he 
“veloped from assaciation with Dr. George Whipple, who was greatly interested 
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in liver function. This led to research on the constituents of the bile 
and methods for their determination. In the 1930's, when the Department 
was housed in the Life Sciences Building, Dr, Schmidt initiated studies 
on the properties of bile as a medium for absorption of lipid-soluble 
materials. 


He was also interested in the physical chemistry of the amino acids 
and proteins and a very large number of papers appeared under his author- 
ship dealing with studies on the disseciation constants and other physical 
chemical properties of the amino acids. This was also extended to studies 

of physical chemical properties of some peptides and of proteins themselves, 
He became interested in the biochemistry of reproduction and lactation, and 

a number of important papers on this subject appeared as a result of re- 
searches carried out by various graduate students. Much later he turned to 
the study of enzymes, and a very interesting paper was published DY. D2" 
Walker and him on the properties of the enzyme histidase. Another one of his 
interests was the sulfur amino aci’s and the mechanism of the conversion of 
cystine to taurine. This was because of the role of taurine as a conjugate 
amino acid for bile acids. At a later date this interest in the sulfur 

amino acids led to studies with radioactive sulfur on the metabolism of 
methionine and cystine with Dr. Tarver. 


An interesting person who spent some years in our laboratory while we 
were still at Budd Hall was Dr, Rudolph Gahl. Dr. Gahl was a German mining 
engineer who was employed for some years in Chile. He.had had an accident 
which nearly cost him the loss of an eye but from which he fortunately re- 
covered, He accumulated a considerable estate and retired from mining 
engineering. He and his wife came to Berkeley to settle and he wished to 
embark on research in our department to keep busy. At first he worked with 
me on some problems of the measurement of conductivity of protein solutions. 
Later he became interested in immunology and set out to show that the pre- 
cipitin reaction followed the well known combining laws of chemistry. He 
published a number of worthwhile papers on this subject, but this problem 
was not solved from the chemical standpoint until Dr. Linus Pauling at the 
California Institute of Technology undertook work in this field. In the 
1930's Dr, Gahlts funds, which were in stocks were nearly wiped out, and 
for some time he and his wife had to go on WPA relief work, When times got 
better he secured a position again as a mining engineer and disappeared from 
Berkeley. Where he spent his last days I do not know. A member of the 
Staff of the Department of Medicine with whom I worked jointly for some time 
and who became a very close friend of mine, was Dr, Lewis Gunther. Dr. 
Gunther started to study medicine at the University of California and was 
in the Biochemistry class of 1921 when I was a teaching assistant. He then 
went to Yale to complete his medical training and returned to California as 
a resident in the Department of Medicine under the supervision of Dr. 
William Kerr, Dr, Gunther became ‘nterested in problems of mineral metabolism 
and we worked together and published a number of papers on calcium in re- 
lation to certain diseases, Later he left San Francisco and settled in Los 
Angeles where he went into private practiee. During the war he was inducted 
into the Navy and spent this time in medical service in the Navy. He re- 
turned to private practice in Los Angeles some time after the war was over. 
br, Gunther continued his research interest and we collaborated from time 


to time on a number of projects such as the calcium metabolism in resistant 
Tickets, | 


Dr. Gunther developed photography as his hobby and became very excellent 
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at it, He took a number of portraits by photography of me and some pictures 
of Professor Schmidt which are still around. When a celebration was held 
for Dr. Schmidt on his 60th birthday, Dr. Gunther came up for this and the 
photographs we have of this event were taken by him, They are maintained 
ina departmental album. Without this fortunate event we would have no 
record of this significant event and it also gives a record of a number of 
notable California faculty members who came to this affair and have now 
passed away, Also, at the time of Dr. Schmidt's 60th birthday I undertook 
to raise funds to have a portrait of Dr. Schmidt painted, and the celebration 
nentioned above was for the unveiling of this portrait. The portrait is now 
in the hands of Dr. Schmidt's family. Photographic copies remain in the 
Department and others also have copies of this portrait, 








It might be worth mentioning my changing interests in Biochemistry 

with the course of time. Since I had graduated with a bachelor's degree 
in chemistry in a school noted for its physical chemistry, my interest was 
| first turned to utilizing this in the study of some biochemical problems, 
These first were on the physical chemistry of protein solutions as has 
already been mentioned. My contact with Dr, Clark and his program on mineral | 
netabolism turned my interest in that direction, and for quite a number of 
years this was my chief field of research activity and this work culminated 
with the availability of radioactive isotopes, about 1937-1938. I had an 
interest in enzymes, however, fairly early and on my return from Europe in 
1930 set out to antablish a course in enzymes which was subsequently given 
yearly, The first research work that I started on enzymes was in approxi- 
nately 1938 with Preodore Winnick who took his Ph.D. under my direction. 

This was a study af the proteolytic enzyme from the latex of a number of 
plants, particularly the milk weed genius Asclepias. Over a period of years 

we lsolated and characterized these protein-digesting enzymes from a number 

of sources, This stimulated an interest in the proteolytic enzyme of plants 
and in the following years quite a lot of literature appeared on this subject. 
Most of these enzymes were like papain of the papaya plant. There were other 
plants, however, who had a protease which was much more like trypsin in 
Properties, I last reviewed this subject in a chapter published in the first 
edition of "The Enzymes" edited by J. B. Sumner and K, Myrback and published 
by the Academic Press in 1951. The next enzyme that I supervised work on 

"as that of liver arginase. This was carried out by an Egyptian student 

Dr. Mostafa Safwat., This was early in the 1940's and the papers were pub- 
lished by 1945, Shortly after the end of the war Cl4 became available and 

I became interested in the study of the problem of protein synthesis, I 

had working with me a number of very capable students and also Dr. Theodore 
"innick who had come back to our department as a research associate. We 

mace a number of interesting contributions to this problem, particularly the 
denonstration taat amino acids could be incorporated into the protein of 
Cell-free preparations of tissues. Gradually my interest in work turned 
from this to the problems of the metabolism of amino acids and my publications 
from about 1948 on show the developments of this in the study of the meta- 
Olic pathways of a large number of amino acids, and the isolation and 


“aracterizations of the enzymes that are involved in carrying out these 
Netabolic reactions, 
































Some items worthy of note are the chain of events that started from 
tudy of glycine metabolism, This led me into the field of one carbon 
metabolism, mostly on the formation of formaldehyde from serine and glycine 
“(68 utilization of this compound in the synthesis of the methyl group: 
~ "ethionine, This work became closely related to the functions of folic 
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acid, vitamin *6 and now apparently with vita:vin Byo- Another research 
landmark was a Cemonstration that se ‘ne igs Ss} nthesized from carbohydrate 
by a series of reactions that starts with glyc eric acid, which can be 
phosphorylated to phosphoglyceric acid and this is dehydrogenated to phos- 
phohydroxypyruvic acid, The latter is transaninated to phosphoserine and 
the phosphoserine is either used as such or as dephosphorylated to serine. 
This latter problem was carried out in association with Dr, Akira Ichihara 
who came from Osaka University in Japan to work as a fellow for several 
years. Dr, Ichihara is the son of a famous Japanese biochemist, Mr, K. 
Ichihara, who has made notable contributions in the study of amino acid 
metabolism, particularly on histidine. 
















During the time the Department was housed in Budd Hall, Professor 
T, Wayland Vaughn was made Director of Scripps Institution of Oceanography 
at La Jolla, Dr. Vaughn was greatly interested in encouraging closer re- 
lationships with the Biological Departments on the Berkeley campus. He, 
therefore, invited faculty members to come down, particularly during the 
summer, to work in the Institute. At that time the Scripps Institution had 
& number of small cottages on the Institute which were rented out for a 
very nominal sum. This led to a very enjoyable series of vacation periods 
between 1927 and 1933, associated with some laboratory work over a number 
of years starting in the summer of 1927. In the laboratory I worked for 
Some time with Dr. Eric Moberg on sea water buffering and in one period 
Roger Revelle also was associated in this project. In later years, Dr. 
Revelle became Director of the Scripps Institution. 






I wanted to do some postdoctorate study in another laboratory after 
Teceiving my Ph.D, degree. I had hoped to go to speri a year working with 
Dr, Jacques Loeb at the Rockefeller Institute. Unfortunately, he died in 
1924 just as I completed my thesis work. In 1929 I made application for a 
fellowship to both the National Resec~ch Council and the Guggenheim Foundation, 
which had just been established, I was awarded both, but accepted the 
Guggenheim fellowship. In September of 1929 an International Physiological 
Congress was held in Cambridge at Harvard University when this fellowship 
was awarded, and I was able to attend this. At the end of the spring semester 
of that year we rented our house, packed the belongings we owned into a 
Model 7 Ford, planning to drive down and spend the summer in la Jolla, and 
from there gO on to the east coast and then abroad to Kurope and Cambridge, 
On the way down to la Jolla, the engine of our car gave out at San Miguel. 
We sold it for $10 to a garage, packed our belongings in packing boxes and 
reught a bus to go, first to Los Angeles and then on to La Jolla. After 
Spending the summer in La Jolla, which we enjoyed greatly as usual, I went 
% to Boston for the Physiological Congress and my wife and two daughters 
Stayed over in New York City with an aunt of mine, After the meetings we 
Sailed for Hurope on an old vessel, the Minnekada. This was an old slow 
ship that took ten days to cross the Atlantic, but it sailed up the Thames 
River al] the way to London. On board the ship with us as passengers was 
the famous Swedish physiologist, Dr. T, Thunberg, and Dr, Glenn T, King and 
“Ss family, Dr, King isolated ascorbie acid in later years, He left Pitts- 
‘ureh University to become Director of the Nutrition Foundation, a position 
Still holds, Dr. King has received many honors in his career, being a 
“Scretary and later a president of the American Society of Biological Chemists. 
% 1960 he was the president of the Fifth International Congress of Nutrition, 
eld in Washington, D. CG. in September. 














Other passengers were Dr, Alter and his family. He was an astronomer, 
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who was also on a Guggenheim Fellowship. Later this man became director 

of the Planetarium in Griffith Park in Los Angeles. One of his daughters, 
avery young child at this time, grew up to marry Professor Asling, Professor 
in the Department of Anatomy of our University. 


After arriving in London and doing some sightseeing we went on to 
Cambridge. There we rented a house and fer the first time in our lives 
hed a maid, My older daughter, Lenorc, enrolled in an English school which 
she enjoyed tremendously. I worked with Dr. F. J. W. Roughton on hemoglobin 
in the Physiology Laboratory. Dr. Roughton achieved fame by the discovery 
of carbonic anhydrase, and also for his research on hemoglobin and respiration, 


I spent my time between the Physiology Laboratory and the nearby 
Biochemistry Laboratory. Distinguished scientists who were then members 
of two laboratories were Professor Barcroft in Physiology and Professor 
Adrian also in Physiology. The latter won the Nobel Prize for his work 
on nerve conduction shortly afterwards. In Biochemistry the head was the 
famous Professor F, Gowland Hopkins. With him were J. B. §. Haldane who 
wrote an excellent book in 1930 on enzymes and later gained a greater 
reputation as a geneticist. In Biochemistry, then, there was Malcolm Dixon, 
Joseph Needham and his wife, Dorothy, Moyle Needham, L. J. Harris and 
Judah Quastel., Everyone of these persons achieved careers of distinction. 
Also in the Department of Physiology was Dr. Gilbert N. Adair, who had just 
determined the true molecular weight of hemoglobin quite accurately by os- 
motic pressure, We spent a very enjoyable fall and winter in Cambridge. 
That winter, Dr, Hopkins was awarded the Nobel Prize for his work on the 
Giscovery of glutathione and other contributions, and in the same year 
A, V, Hill and Otto Meyerhof received the Nobel Prize for their work on 
muscle contraction, 


Some time in the spring of that year I decided that I would like to 
see a little of Europe before returning home, so I arranged to spend a 
few months in the laboratory of Professor Herbert Freundlich at the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Institute in Dahlem. This institute had as its director the very 
noted physical chemist, Fritz Haber, who invented a process for fixing 
nitrogen from the air. Otto Warburg occupied a building on the grounds of 
this institute and was then starting ‘is work on the oxidation of glucose 
which led to epoch making discoveries that opened up the modern developments 
in Biochemistry. In this same institution was Professor Goldschmidt, a 
seneticist, who in later years became Professor of Zoology at Berkeley. 
That spring, in Berlin, working on a fellowship, was Dr. Gregory Pincus and 
nis wife, Dr, Pincus was interested in the physiology of reproduction, which 
he worked on first at Harvard University. Later he became codirector of the 
Vorchester Foundation for Experimental Biology in Shrewsbury, Massachusetts. 
“here Dr, Pincus developed into one of the outstanding experimental endo- 
crinologists in the United States, making many notable contributions to the 
mowledge of Steroid Biochemistry and Physiology. 


[It is of interest that Dr. Pincus is a nephew of a man who was Dean 
of the Graduate Division of our University for many years, Dr. Charles 
Lipman, Another postdoctoral fellow in Berlin that spring was Dr. Henry 
*ing, who developed into one of the most distinguished physical chemists 
“2 the United States. He was in Berlin to work with the noted theoretical 
Physicist, Dr, Polyani, After spending a few months in Berlin, then visit 
“ng Vienna, Prague and a little later, Paris, I returned to the University 


“nd Berkeley toward the end of the summer of 1930. 
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In 1928, Dr. Guy Clark accepted a position with the Lederle Laboratories 
at Pearl River, New York and left the University. To replace him, Dr, 

Chauncy Leake was brought from the University of Wisconsin to teach Pharma- 
cology. After a year in Berkeley, Pharmacology was set up as a separate 
department at San Francisco and Leake moved there. Dr. Leake had a very great 
influence on the Medical School while he was a member of the staff. He left 
the University some years later to become Vice President of Medical Education 
of the University of Texas and the Dean of the Medical School in Galveston. 

Dr, Leake is a man of great charm, a wonderful speaker, and an outstanding 
classical scholar. During the period he was in California he was tremendously 
interested in the history of medicine in the state and made some very in- 
teresting findings, particularly that dealing with Dr. William Blake. Dr. 
Leake trained a good many students in “harmacology who were appointed to 
Pharmacology Departments throughout the United States. In this way his in- 
fluence has been very large. 


When I returned from Europe in 1930, the Department had already moved 
to the Life Sciences Building. There, too, we had mother change in staff. 
Dr, G. L. Foster had left, first to go to Northwestern University, and shortly 
afterwards to the College of Physicians and Surgeons in Columbia. ‘To replace 
him, Dr. Leopold R. Cerecedo was appointed assistant professor, Dr. Cerecedo 
was particularly interested in the intermediate metabolism of the pyrimidines, 
fe became noted for his investigations in this field, During the time he 
was at California, he guided a number of research students for the Ph.D. degree 
in this field, These included Dr. Frank W, Allen, who was later appointed 
to the staff of the Department, and Oliver H. Emerson, After a few years 
as a member of the Department, Dr. Cerecedo became dissatisfied and left to 
take up an appointment at Fordham University in New York. Dr. Cerecedo was 
undoubtedly the best dressed man the Department ever had, His array of 


Clothes and his fashion~plate style was the object of attention from both 
students and faculty. 


During the time the Department was housed in the Life Sciences Building, 
we had a considerable number of postdoctorate fellows and graduate students 
who had distinguished careers. One, especially worthy of note, was Dr, 

Jesse P, Greenstein. He came to spend a year after being a fellow at the 
‘aiser Wilhelm Institute in Dresden where he worked with Dr, Max Bergmann, 
After Hitler came to power, Dr, Bergmann migrated to the United States and 
became & member of the Rockefeller Institute in New York. This was in the 
uldst of the depression and positions were exeedingely difficult to find. 

“t the end of his stay in our laboratory, Dr. Greenstein was invited to come 
to Harvard to work with Edwin J, Cohn. After a period of years there he was 
made head of the Biochemistry Laboratory of the National Cancer Institute in 
“ethesda, There Dr, Greenstein made a great reputation as an investigator 
on the biochemistry of cancer, He is the author of the classic book on the 
Subject, "Biochemistry of Cancer", Dr. Greenstein also became an outstand- 
“tg authority on the chemistry of amino acids, A three-volume work on this 
topic hag Just been published, posthumously. His unfortunate and untimely 
“ath this year (1959) is a great loss to science. 

Another postdoctoral fellow of that period was Dr. Thomas H, Jukes. He 
vale from the University of Toronto. Dr. Jukes was subsequently appointed 
,, uber of the staff of the Poultry Department of the University where he 
“id distinguished work on the problem of perosisin chickens and the role of 
“oling in this disease, During World War II Dr, Jukes joined the Lederle 
“doratories where he performed important investigations on folic acid, 
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Another fellow was Dr. Rudolf Brdicka who came fron Czechoslovaki. He had 
heen a student sf Professor Heyrovosky, the inventor of the polarograph. 

The work he carried out in our department was with the polarograph. He re- 
turned to Czechoslovakia and in view of the difficult times that country 
went through little more was heard of him, Another fellow, Dr. Werner Schmidt, 
who came from Germany, was a pathologist. He carried out some very interest- 
ing investigations on the role of the bile in intestinal absorption and 
jemonstrated that bile was required to absorb vitamin A. Following up this 
work, one of our graduate students, Dr. J. D. Greaves, later showed that the 
hile was necessary for the absorption of vitamin K. From this work it be- 
came clear that the danger of bleeding to death in patients undergoing 
surgery for bile duct obstruction was the result of a failure to absorb 
vitamin KX. Lack of this vitamin led to a deficiency of prothrombin. Dr. 
Greaves got very little credit for this work and the fame and glory went to 
others. In this connection it may be mentioned that a man who was a student 
of mine for some time, although he received his Ph.D. in Chemistry, Dr. H. 
Almquist, was a codiscoverer with Dr. Heinrich Dam of Denmark, of vitamin K 
and its role in blood coagulation. This was after Dr. Almquist became a 
neuber of the Devartment of Poultry Husbandry. He was on the staff of that 
department for many years but was temoted away to accept a position as re- 
search director with a commercial feed firm. 


Another postdoctorate fellow we had was Dr. Mario Austoni, who came to 
the laboratory from Italy. In 1939 he worked with me on iron metabolism 
and carried out pioneer experiments with radioactive iron. He returned to 
Italy and was in the Italian Army as a physician during the war. He again 
came to the United States for a year .1 1952. Then he worked at the Donner 
Laboratory on problem of blood formation. In Italy he now holds a pro- 
fessorship in Hematology in the University of Padova Medical School. He 
is an authority on Hematology. I% should also be mentioned that Dr, Werner 
Schmidt returned to Germany, served in the German Army and was captured and 
held prisoner by the Russians for a great many years before being allowed 
to return to West Germany. It is my understanding that he is now connected 
with a medical school in Germany in the Department of Pathology. 


In the 30's, Professor Schmidt inaugurated an annual get together of 
biochemists of the Pacific Coast. Meetings were held at various institutions, 
for example, at Stanford in 1933, Hopkins Marine Station at Pacific Grove 
in 1934, and in other years at U.S.C., U.0.L.4., the California Institute of 
Technology, the Santa Barbara Cottage Hospital, and at Berkeley. These 
meetings were for one day only, usually on a Saturday and summary reports 
of the research work underway was given by members from the different schools 
or institutions, This was a very informal organization, 1% had no officers 
and there was no scheduled program. With the onset of World War II, these 
meetings were discontinued. After the war, about 1945 or 46, I reinstituted 
these meetings, but on a different scale. I proposed a name for this 
organization, the Pacific Slope Biochemical Conference, and instituted 
Scheduled meetings with programs of papers and abstracts of the papers to 
be presented, These meetings usually lasted two days, on a Friday and 
Saturday and on some date when the universities were not in session. At 
a I ran these programs individually. ‘Some very notable meetings were 
neld, such as the one at the time of the dedication of the Biochemistry- __ 
‘rus Laboratory in October, 1952, Other meetings were held at the University 
of Washineton in Seattle in 1956, U.S.C. in Los Angeles, U.C.L.A., and of 
course, a number in Berkeley. In 1958, this organization was formalized, 








constitution and bylaws were adopted and officers elected. The organization 
bow seems well launched on a continuing basis to promote friendly relations 
and knowledge of the research activities among biochemists in the Pacific 

oast area. 


In 1937, in additien to his position as Chairman of the Department of 
Biochemistry, Professor Schmidt was appointed Dean of the College of 
Pharmacy. This college needed a great deal of rejuvenation and the impetus 
for this was supplied by Professor Schmidt. He served as Dean until shortly 
hefore his death in 1945. During that time he brought in many excellent new 
Bopointments and made the College of Pharmacy an outstanding one in the 
Inited States. Professor Schmidt's time was now divided between Berkeley 
Bnd San Francisco so that he had to relinquish some of his activities in 
Berkeley. In 1937, Professor Schmidt conceived the idea of putting out a 
book on the chemistry of the amino acids and proteins, This was done by 
assigning different chapters to authorities on the subject, a pattern which 
is very commonly followed at present. I wrote a number of chapters for this 
work, It was quite popular and a second edition was printed in 1945. The 
Btock of this book being exhausted by 1950, and it being in need of complete 
revision, I undertoek to put out a book entitled, "Amino Acids and Proteins", 
oreanized on somewhat different lines than the previous work on the amino 
acids and proteins. This new work was published in 1951. Since that time 
80 many works on amino acids and proteins have appeared and the subject has 
become so Specialized that I have not *clt it desirable to rewrite this work 
and bring it up to date. 


In 1936 and 1937 Biochemistry embarked on a tremendous period of pro- 
Press which has continued to the present. ‘This was brought about by a 
hunber of events, One was the publication of the "Citric Acid Cycle" by 
Hans Krebs, and the discovery of high energy phosphate compounds by Fritz 

ipmann and Herman Kalckar. Another was the discovery and isolation of the 

meavy isotope N~ and C 3 by H. Urey. A third was the discovery of induced 

Taiiocactive isotopes by the Curies and the staff of the Radiation Laboratory 
in Berkeley, The isotopes provided new and powerful tools for the study of 

the fate of biochemical compounds in the whole body and in tissues. We, in 

ferkeley, were particularly fortunate because the first cyclotrons had been 

hilt by Professor Ernest @. Lawrence and his associates. This gave us the 

Opportunity to secure radioactive isotopes of the mineral elements, 


Taking advantage of this I undertook a series of research projects with 
Isotopes, and published the very first papers dealing with the biological 

mse of radioactive manganese and radioactive cobalt. We were among the very 
first to use radioactive iron, sodium, potassium, and phosphorus. Another 
One of these elements used very carly in our laboratory was radioactive 
Strontium, and a little later, radioactive calcium. 


Of course, the most desirable isotopes to have wonld have been those of 


"han i z e ° : 
tarbon, hydrogen, and nitrogen. A carbon isotope, ©, was known during this 


Period, but since it had only a half life of 20 minutes, experimentation with 
‘vas undertaken only by hardy souls. Even so, some very noteworthy studies 
ni Shotosynthesis were carried out by Dr. S. Rubin and Dr. Martin Kamen with 
hee Boston, Professor Hastings and a group of associates undertook the 
ee lactic acid metabolism in the body with this isotope. Dr. Rubin 
. met with a fatal accident during the war when he was doing war 
.. on phosgene. A bottle of this material broke and he inhaled a 

al dose of it, Dr. Rubin was an extremely brilliant scientist and his 










































loss was a great misfortune. 


At the end of the war ol became .ommonly available as a_ by-product of . 
the uranium fission reaction. From that time on the use of (C spread rapidly 

and has been widely used in our laboratory for many ee eee Another 

isotope, the use of which was pioneered in our department was $772. Professor 

Behnidt and Dr. Tarver used this to study the metabolism of the amino acids, 

Methionine and cystine, 


j After receiving the Ph.D, and joining the Department, I started a course 
on the chemistry of the protein as early as 1925, In the Life Sciences 
Building this was enlarged to include a laboratory course. In the 30's this 
@ourse became very popular. TI had an enrollment of over 200 for a good many 
Wears. Also, upon my return from my year in Europe as already mentioned, I 
dntroduced a course on enzyme chemistry in 1931 which has been given con- 
Minuously ever since, When the Department of Biochemistry in the College of 
Tetters and Sciences in Berkeley was established, they took over the conduct 

Of both of these courses. Certain events in the 1940's werthy of note are 

the following: The idea of initiating a program on cancer research in the 
Medical School took place in the 1940's, Professor Schmidt and the late 

Dr, larold Brung were on a committee that reviewed the problem and considered 
Various courses of action. However, it was not until 1946 and 1947 that 
@hything concrete was done, At that time, due to the death from cancer of 

a Person very much esteemed by the State Legislature, an appropriation of 
250,000 was passed by the legislature to be used in cancer research, After | 
@tueeting on this problem, President Sproul set up a series of committees to 
Tecommend the utilizations of this money between the different campuses of 

this University, President Sproul honored me by making me Chairman of the 
Woordinating Cancer Committee and in this capacity I served for the next 8 
gweers. Stinulated by this action a Cancer Research Institute was established 
mm the San Francisco canmus. Also, at the same time the United States Public 
Health Service set up a field station Jor cancer research affiliated with the 
HeC. ica] School in the Laguna Honda Home. This was called the Laboratory of 
VRcology, Its director was Dr. Michael Shimkin, On its staff were Dr. 

Moward Bierman, Dr, Nicholas Petrakis, Dr, S. B. Masouredis and Dr. Bernard 

a hacter, All these men have made noteworthy contributions to cancer research. 






















In the first year of the cancer research committees, the mouse colony at 

Sar Harbor, Maine, was burned out. Since the mouse is the main animal used 

he cancer research, it was apparent that there would be a great need for mice, | 
eo particularly for sources closer to the educational institutions of the | 
mstic Coast. This led the Cancer Research Coordinating Committee to recom- 

Mend the establishment of a laboratory, now named the Cancer Research Genetics 

meboratory, for the study of cancer genetics, for the maintenance of banks 

7 “xperimental tumors and for the rearing of pure lines of mice. A building 

q house this laboratory was eventually built as part of Warren Hall, the | 
y cS of the School of Public Health. Dr. Kenneth De Ome was selected 
m® be the director of this laboratory in which capacity he now serves. 


























a On the Uh, Ge tlie Ae campus, with the establishment and inauguration of the 
: School of Medicine, interest in cancer research was also stimulated and 
“ncer Research Institute set up. 










. - the San Francisco campus some years back, on completion of the clinical 
picings of the National Institutes of Health of Bethesda, the Laboratory of 
fology was discontinued and the staff returned to Bethesda. 
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At about this time a permanent director for the Cancer Research In-—- 
stitute was chosen, Dr, David A, Wood, a pathologist who had been on the 
staff of Stanford Medical School. Dr. Wood is very influential in circles 
of the American Cancer Society and among the administrative personnel of 
the National Cancer Institute. He was elected and served a term as president 
of the American Cancer Society in 1956-57. 


I developed an interest in cancer research during this early period, 
about 1947, and my first published work on this was a test of amino acid 
analogs as possible cancer therapeutic agents. This was based on the idea 
that antimetabolites quite possibly interfere with the metabolic utilization 
of normal essential body constituents, and this might lead to the cessation 
of at least reduction of the growth of tumors. The paper published on the 
amino acid analogs in Seience in 1947 was the first discussion published of 
the use of antimetabolite in cancer. This hypothesis,of course, has spread 
tremendously and has been widely used. Some of the most important drugs 
for the treatment of cancer now in use are antimetabolites of the purines 
and pyrimidines. Unfortunately, antimetabolites of the amino acids have 
not been found effective against cancer. 


Cancer research has been continuously pursued in our laboratory since 
1947, Working on it at various times have been the following individuals: 
Dr. E, Martin Gal, organic chemist and biochemist trained in Hungary. He 
was associated with us for about six years during which time he synthesized 
a large number of compounds to be tested for activity against cancer and 
he also synthesized numerous isotopically—labeled compounds to be used in 
metabolic studies. Dr. Gal's closest interest was in the biochemistry of 
the nervous system. After leaving our laboratory he spent a year as a 
fellow with Dr. R. Peters at Oxford University in England, Upon his return 
he became associated with U.C.L.A. and now heads a research group for the 
study of neurochemistry at the Veterans Hospital for neurological diseases 
in the San Fernando Valley. He is also a member of the staff of the De- 
partment of Pharmacology of U.C.L.A. 


Dr, Ethelda Sassenrath came to our laboratory after graduation from 
Towa State University. There she dit research work on dextrins for her 
Ph.D, degree, She was associated with us for six years until her husband 
received an appointment at the University of Indiana in Bloomington, and 
they had to leave to take up their home there. Dr. Sassenrath carried out 
¢ number of very interesting investigations on the methodology of cancer 
(rugs screening, and on the mode of action of a number of the anticancer 
compounds studied in our laboratory. 


_ After Professor Schmidt passed away I was appointed Chairman of the 
“epartment in 1945, This offered an opportunity to introduce a considerable 
lumber of needed reforms, Among these was the change on the character of 
the laboratory course in Biochemistry for the first year medical students. 
“reditionally, it was patterned along the lines that had been developed by 
“tto Folin, This consisted of a series of analytical exercises on the con- 
stituents of the urine and a number of analyses on blood constituents 
“*periments that would be expected to have some usefulness in clinical 
““88nosis, In addition, there were a number of qualitative isolations of 
‘portant biological constituents and some exercise on buffering and on 


he . 
the respiratory processes of the body. 


In line with the recommendations of the first teaching institute of the 
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American Association of Medical Colleges held in Atlantic City in 1953, 

the laboratory course was revamped to include a minimum number of analytical 
procedures, and to use these in a series of fairly elaborate experimental 
situations. One of the most elaborate of these was on the depancreatized 
dog (experimental diabetes) carried out in association with the Department 
of Physiology. This was the first collaborative program with the Depart- 
nent of Physiology ever undertaken to my knowledge. Other such projects 
were a study of rickets, an experiment using a compound labeled with C4), 

an experiment dealing with glycolysis and the oxidative properties of 
mitochondria, and a number of others. 


Another innovation was the bringing to the campus during one of the 
Summer Sessions of the University some outstanding biochemist to give a 
course as a visiting Professor of Biochemistry. This has brought to the 
campus to give these courses such outstanding biochemists as Dr, Jesse P. 
Greenstein, Dr. Severo Ochoa of New York University, Dr. Roger J. Williams 
of the University of Texas, Dr. Sydnev Weinhouse, Dr. P. EB, Horecker of 
New York University, Dr. D. BE. Green of the University of Wisconsin, and 
others, This innovation did much to bring to the campus, for the benefit 
of students and faculty, the best biochemical minds in the country. After 
the Department of Biochemistry of the College of Letters and Sciences was 
established, they took over the responsibility for the summer courses and 
have continued with the practice of inviting distinguished visiting pro- 
fessors during the summer, 


In 1948 Dr. Wendell Stanley came to the University as the director of 
a newly established virus laboratory. He was also made Chairman of the 
Department of Biochemistry for a period of two years. He left us pretty 
much alene in the conduct of our affairs in the Life Sciences Building. We 


continued giving the courses for medical students and other courses that 
we had developed. 


In 1950 the Biochemistry Department of the College of Letters and 
Sciences was set up as a separate entity. Our department, as had. always 
been the case, was retained as a department of the School of Medicine. 
The newly founded Biochemistry Department took over the responsibility 
for teaching of General Biochemistry and of most of the advanced courses 
for academic students that we had developed and had been giving. Our 
teaching duties consisted of giving the Biochemistry course for medical 
students and in preparing graduate students for advanced degrees. 


In 1958 on completion of the Medical Sciences Building, the Department 
hoved to the San Francisco campus. There we at once undertook an enlarged 
teaching program, establishing a lecture and laboratory course in Enzyme 
Chemistry and also a number of other advanced courses for graduate students 
on the San Francisco campus, In addition we began to participate in the 
ee in Biochemistry for dental stulents. All Biochemistry courses in 
-iochemistry given on the San Francisco campus came under the jurisdiction 
cs our department. Since Biochemistry had been taught for many years to 
harmacy students by Dr. John J. Eiler and Dr. K, H. Lee of the School of 

macy, we saw no reason to change. 


p The move to San Francisco initally brought into ovr department as 

=e members with appointments primarily in other departments and schools, 
". John J, Eiler, Dr. Harold Harper, and Dr, Howard Myers. Other new 
“PPointees are being ‘made as the number of biochemists on the San Francisco 
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campus increases. 


At the end of the last war the pattern of graduate students and 
postdoctoral fellows who came to our university for study changed 
drastically. The same pattern, of course, prevailed throughout the whole 
United States. 


At first we were inundated by a flood of returned veterans who en- 
rolled in the universities under the terms of the G. I. bill. We had many 
excellent graduate students in this group. Among them were Philip Siekevitz, 
Melvin Simpson, Saul Kit, Emmanuel Farber, Patrick Goldsworthy, Oliver 
Roholt, Oliver Lien, and Elbert Peterson. There were others that I do not 
imediately recall. 


Several of the returning veterans had already earned their M.D. degree. 
Among them were Bert La Du and Richard Fineberg. la Du took his Ph.D. under 
ny direction and subsequently has made a fine reputation at the National 
Institutes of Health, Richard Fineberg, after receiving his Ph.D., was 
asked to join the staff of our department, of which he is a valued member. 


After the stream of veterans dried up, American graduate students 
| became exceedingly scarce. Their places began to be taken by foreign 
students. At first these were on scholarships from their own governments 
or were aided by Fulbright grants, Later, as research grants from 
Federal sources became plentiful, these students were supported from these 
research grants. 










The first of these foreign students we had were Mostafa Mohamed, sent 
by the Heyptian government, R. Datta Sanadi, who came as a Government of 
India scholar, and Yoshihiko Matsuo, who was supported for several years 
by the American Army of Occupation in Japan. All three of these men did 
very well. Sanadi married an American girl and remained in this country. 
He is now one of the leading young biochemists of America, Matsuo did 
brilliant research work in crystallizing the enzyme, cystathionase or 
homoserine dehydrase. In 1958 he returned with his bride to Japan to accept 
a position at Kyoto Medical School. It is sad to relate that he died very 
suddenly in the summer of that year from a heart attack. His death was a 
great loss to science. 















Starting in the 1950's we have had a large number of foreign students 
and postdoctoral fellows. These have been mainly from India, Formosa, 
vapan, and Egypt. Very recently we have had a number of students from 
oland, 








I have already mentioned a number of our graduate students and post- 
doctoral fellows who have achieved distinction and have risen to prominence. 
I shall now mention others that have not hitherto been referred to. 










| Harold Copp came to our department after earning the M.D, degree at 
the University of Toronte Medical School. He worked with me on iron 
uetabolism using Fe-?, for his Ph.D. thesis. After receiving the latter 

! asked him to work on calcium and strontium metabolism. I was asked to 

take up work on this subject by the late Dr. Joseph Hamilton for the 

‘anhattan district. Radioactive strontium, being one of the major fission 
Products, was and remains a great health hazard in connection with the 

atomic energy problem. Dr. Copp has continued to pursue this line of research. 
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After being a member of the faculty of the Department of Physiology of our 
university for a number of years, Dr. Copp accepted an appointment as head 
of the Department of Physiology of the Medical School of the University of 
British Columbia at Vancouver, which he still holds. 


One of our fine students Mansoor ul Hassan Alvi came from Pakistan. 
After completing the requirements for the Ph.D. degree with us, he went to 
Johns Hopkins Medical School to take an M.D. In both institutions he 
carried out meritorious research work, After graduating from Johns Hopkins 
he returned to Karachi, where he now holds an appointment on the staff of 
the Medical School of that city. 


Emmanuel Farber also came with an M.D. degree from Toronto. His work 
at California gave him a keen interest in the action of ethionine. He has 
continued with its investigation and demonstrated that ethionine is carcino- 
genic, Upon leaving California, Dr. Farber spent a period of time with Dr. 
Hans Popper at Cooks County Hospital in Chicago. from there he joined the 
staff of the Pathology Department at Tulane Medical School in New Orleans. 
Dr, Farber won the second experimental Pathology award of the American 
Society of Experimental Pathology and has been appointed a Career In- 
vestigator of the American Cancer Society. 


A graduate student in the thirties was Clarence Larson. After re- 
ceiving his Ph.D, he taught chemistry for a number of years at College of 
the Pacific. During the war he joine. the Metallurgy Laboratory staff in 
Chicago. When the Oak Ridge plant to manufacture plutonium was established, 
he was sent there and rose to be superintendent of the whole operation. 

He left Oak Ridge a few years ago to become Vice President in charge of 
research of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, one of the major chemical 
corporations of the country. 








Another former student who ended up in Oak Ridge was Waldo Cohn, 
During the war he also worked at the Metallurgical Laboratory. His experience 
with ion exchange columns in the separation of the rare earth elements, 

led him later to use this technique in the development of methods for the 
separation of purine and pyrimidine derivatives. This work received wide- 
spread recognition and brought him to prominence in biochemical circles. 


He is now an editor of the Journal of Biological Chemistry and the treasurer 
of the American Society of Biological Chemists. 










Dr. Cohn is also an excellent musician and he gained fame as the 
organizer and director of the Oak Ridge Symphony Orchestra. 












One of the returning physician veterans who came to our department 
after the war was Dr. Carl Baker. He stayed on only long enough to earn 

re M.A. degree and then went to the National Cancer Institute to work with 
'. Greenstein, At the National Institutes of Health he has risen to the 
high post of Associate Director of the Institutes. 







f Dr, Robert Greenfield was sent to us from the National Cancer Institute 
or graduate study. He was recalled after one year before he could earn 
an advanced degree, 







fy Dr, Marco Rabinovitz came to our jepartment as a postdoctorate fellow 
; om the University of Minnesota. He worked for a number of years on pro- 
®in synthesis and the effect of amino acid analogs on the incorporation of 
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amino acids, Several years ago he accepted a position in the National 
Cancer Institute, where he is continuing along the same lines of research. 





Dr. Laurence Pilgeram entered as a graduate student after he had 
floundered around for a number of years in other departments of our univer- 
sity. As a graduate student he compl~‘ed an exeellent research problem for 
the Ph.D. thesis on the conversion of ethanolamine to choline. After hold- 
ing several positions, he was appointed Director of the Arterioselerosis 
Research Laboratory of St. Barnabas Hospital and a member of the staff of 
the Physiology Department of the University of Minnesota School of Medicine, 
His work on the subject of arteriosclerosis has received recognition by his 
being awarded a prize by the CIBA Foundation for research in this field. 


Another of our former graduate students, Dr, Nicholas Alexander, was 
awarded a prize for his research on thyroid function a year or two ago. Dr, 
Nathan 0, Kaplin is also a former graduate student who has done exceptionally 
well, He was awarded the Eli Lilly prize ir. Biochemistry in 1952 for his con- 
tribution to the establishment of the structure of ccensyme A. At present 
he is Chairman of the Graduate Department of Biochemistry at Brandeis University. 


One of our most recent postdoctoral fellows, Dr, Jon Bremer, came from 
Norway, In the year and a half he was with us he performed a monumental 
amount of research, Dr. Bremer definitely clarified the problem of the 
nethylation of ethanolamine to choline by showing that this occurred in the 
phosphatide—bound bases, Adenosinylmethionine was shown to be the methyl 
group donor, 


An earlier graduate student from our department who recently achieved dis- 
tinction is Dr. Leon A. Heppel. Dr. Heppel worked with Professor Schmidt for 
the Ph.D, degree in the 30's. He went to Rochester to earn the M.D. degree 
and then went to the National Institutes of Health. The work that brought him 
fame was on the nature of reaction by which ribonucleic acid~like polynucleo- 
tides are formed by enzyme reaction. He, too, is now an editor of the Jovrnal 
of Biological Chemistry. Recently, he was awarded the Hillebrand medal of the 
Washington section of the American Cr-mical Society. 





An important member of the research staff who stayed with us for a number 
of years and only left this year (1960) to join the Kaiser Research Institute 
is Dr, Morton Rothstein. He received his Ph.D, degree in Organic Chemistry 
under the tutelage of the noted organic chemist, Professor Roger Adams. He 
then spent a number of years of research work on amino acid metabolism at 
Rochester Medical School in association with Dr. Leon Miller. In our labora- 
tory Dr, Rothstein continued research on various ppoblems of amino acid 
metabolism, In addition he synthesized various C labeled compounds re- 
quired by our researsh program. 


A man long associated with the Department in a research capacity is Dr. 
Sheldon Margen, where he has worked with Dr, Tarver on the problem of the 
origin and fate of the plasma protein. 


With tke availability of earbon-14, my research interests changed radi- 
cally, Prior to that time it had been mainly concerned with the study of the 
Mutritional and physiological functioning of the mineral elements. A small pro- 
gram of enzyme research was also carried, dealing first with the plant proteases 
and later with purification and characterization of arginase. The opportunity 
to employ carbon-14 as a tracer led me to turn my attention to the problem of 
Protein synthesis and to the study of the metabolic Sekine de of various nat- 
ural materials, particularly of the amino acids in the mammal, In this program 
We were the first to demonstrate the incorporation of amino acids in broken- 
cell preparatiens, Study of the metabolic pathways of the amino acids has 


Yielded many fruitful results. 


































Some illustrative examples are: (1) The opening up of the whole 
field of one carbon metabolism and the importance of formaldehyde and 
formate and also of tetrahydrofolic acid as a coenzyme, in the inter-— 
conversion of glycine and serine, in the biosynthesis of the methyl 
group of methionine, the methyl group of thymine and in purine biosynthesis; 
(2) The elucidation of the mechanism of the oxidation of tyrosine to homo~ 
gentisic acids (3) The biosynthesis of serine from carbohydrate derivatives; 
(4) The pathway of dissimilation of histidine; (5) The purification of the 
enzymes that dehydratively deaminate the hydroxyamino acids and their 
surprising functions in transsulfuration; the mechanism of the conversion 
of ornithine to proline; (6) The characterization of the ®—-hydroxyamino 
acid aldolases; and (7) Most recently the clarification of the mechanism 
of the methylation of ethanolamine to choline, 


My researches on metabolism led to a plan to prepare an authoritative 
monograph on "Metabolic Pathways", This was done, as is the custom, in 
collaboration with various authorities of different subjects of the overall 
field, The first edition was published in two volumes under the title 
"Chemical Pathways of Metabolism" in 1954. ‘The second edition is now in 
the process of being published under the more succinct title, "Metabolic 
Pathways", 


It may be well to conclude this chronicle by listing some of the in- 
portant changes that have taken place in the working methods of the bio- 
chemist, and also some of the more outstanding advances in biochemical 
mowledge in the four decades since I entered on the study of this subject, 
This period has indeed been a golden age of Biochemistry. 


Biochemical methods and biochemical tools began to be revolutionized 
toward the end of the thirties. Prior to that time the standard equipment 
of a biochemical laboratory were some burettes and pipettes of various 
Sizes, and the colorimeter, initally a hand operated one, a little later 
the photoelectric colorimeter. The procedures vsed in isolation, purifi- 
cation and identification of biochemical compounds were essentially those 
of classic organic chemistry. Most of the analytical procedures were 
carried out by titration or by colored reaction products that absorbed in 
the visible light region. 





Perhaps the most ingenious tools of that period were the Warburg 
manometric apparatus, widely used to study enzyme reactions and the 

D. D, Van Slyke manometric gas analyzer, ‘The latter was used, in the 
Main, to analyze the respiratory gases. 













New instruments were introduced at an accelerated rate starting in 
the late thirties, The first major instrument was the pH meter, utilizing 
the glass electrode. This was followed by a variety of spectrophotometers 
functioning in the ultraviolet, the visible, and the infrared light 

regons . Analytical methods employing absorption in the ultraviolet 

Tegion became of constantly increasing importance, 


In the 1940's centrifuges and ultracentrifuges became commercially 
‘vallable, The analytical ultracentrifuge and the Tiselius electrophoresis 
epparatus made common place the determination of the size and electrical 
charge of macromolecules, the proteins in particular. 


With the introduction of heavy and radioactive isotopes into biochemical 
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research, mass spectrometers and Geiger-Muller counters became standard 
equipment of biochemical laboratories. 


The electron microscope led to revolutionary new knowledge of the 
ultrastructure of the cell constituents and visualized such heretofore 
unseen biological entities as the viruses. X-ray spectroscope also has 
made important contributions to the solution of the structure of biological 
materials. 


The most important new developments of all were the discoveries of pro- 
cedures for the isolation and identification of extremely minute amounts of 
materials by paper chromatography, ion exchange column chromatography and 
now gas chromatography. 


At present these innovations are being followed up by analytical 
automation. For example, a machine is available which will carry out the 
analysis of the amino acid composition of a protein by itself once the 
sample is introduced, 


The result of all of these technical advances is that the biochemist 
can probe more deeply and more subtly than ever before. Such problems as 
the structure of the proteins, the nucleic acids and other complex macro- 
molecules, formerly seemingly quite unattainable, have become within the 
reach of solution, 


The years that I have been a biochemist have seen a brilliant era of 
discovery. <A structure of knowledge of the chemistry of life processes 
has been erected that is truly awe ins»viring. 


In this period all the vitamins have been isolated, their structure 
determined and, in most instances, they are now manufactured by chemical 
synthesis. Equally intriguing is the fact that the biological functions 
of most of them are now known. For the last two of the vitamin B complex, 
» biotin and vitamin Bios knowledge of their functions was definitely es- 

tablished only a year ago. The amino acids which the vertebrate can not 
synthesize and thus are essential in the diet have been determined, This 
has largely been the work of Professor W. C. Rose of the University of 
lllinois. It also seems probable that all the amino acids that occur in 
nature, essential and non-essential are now known, 


One of the most profound discoveries made in Biochemistry is the 
universal pathway of energy flow into and from adenosine triphosphate in 
all physiological processes. Ranking in importance with this discovery is 
the establishment of the citric acid cycle as the major terminal oxidation 
pathway of all the bodily constituents. The chief architects of these 
‘evelopments, Fritz Lipmann and Hans Krebs richly deserve the recognition 
of the Nobel prize that they received, | 


Following on this knowledge the metabolic pathways for the dissimilation 
and assimilation of all the important biological compounds were discovered 
with great rapidity, This includes the different simple and complex 
carbohydrates, the amino acids, the purines, pyrimidines and nucleotides, 
the fatty acids, phospholipids and sterols, and the porphyrins. 


The different hormones of the body, both the protein type hormones 
and the steroid hormones of the adrenals and gonads have now been isolated. 
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The same is true for the several amino acid-derived hormones, In the case 
of the peptide hormones of the posterior pituitary gland, vasopressin and 
oxytocin, they have not only been identified structurally, but they have 
also been synthesized as a result of the brilliant work of Vincent du 
Vigneaud, 


One of the great feats of this period has been the isolation of many 
enzymes in a pure state and the achievement of a far reaching understanding 
of how they act, 


The geneticists have made tremendous contributions to biochemical 
knowledge in these years. They have shown that the presence or absence 
of the enzymes and other important preteins that make up the machinery of 
metabolism are dependent on the genetic constitution of the cell, namely, 
on the specific configuration of portions of the deoxyribonucleic acid of 
the genes, 


The last few years has seen the complete establishment of the amino 
acid sequences of insulin, a hormone, and of ribonuclease, an enzyme. This 
brings immeasurably closer to solution the problem of the special structural 
features that determine biological specificity. 


The important feature of the structure of deoxyribonucleic acid that 
enables it to carry the information code for the duplication of daughter 
cells now seems to be well established. Very important advances have been 
nade in unravelling how the most fundamental materials of life, the proteins 
and the nucleic acids are synthesized in nature. 


This is an all too condensed chronicle of what has taken place, leaving 
out much of great significance. 


Highly gratifying to the writer is the satisfaction of knowing that 
many staff members of our University and of our own department have con- 
tributed materially to the advances that have been made, Also, a source 


of pride is the knowledge that much worthy work has been done by our former 
Students, 
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These recollections are concerned in the main with events of long ago 
and people who left the Department in years past. A few comments on the De- 
partment since 1t moved to the San Francisco campus appear appropriate and 
desirable. 


The attractive new laboratories and offices in the Medical Sciences 
Building are a welcome contrast to the shabby quarters of the Department in 
the Life Sciences Building in Serkeley. This is a partial compensation for 
the pains of readjustment involved in moving to San Francisco after the 
many years spent in Berkeley, particularly, on the part of the older members 
of the Department, As yet this space is not altogether adequate for a 
vigorous and growing Biochemistry Department. We hope this will be cor- 
rected when the new Health Sciences Research and Teaching wing of the 
Medical Sclences Building is finished. 


The Department has developed a pattern on the San Francisco campus which 
it probably will follow for a good many years to come, 


It has met the problems attendant on the increase in the size of the 
entering medical class to 100 students and is getting prepared to take care 
of the proposed increase to 128 students, The Department now takes an 
active part in teaching Biochemistry to the dental students and, in the 
future, no doubt will participate more in teaching Biochemistry to Pharmacy 
students, 


In spite of serious obstacles the Department has managed to maintain 
an active graduate student program, This group numbers about 25 which taxes 
the presently available facilities, 


Recruiting of graduate students for the San Francisco campus is a 
formidable task. Even so this has been coped with successfully. Almost 
the whole world has become our source of students and very good ones have 
been obtained from India, Formosa, Japan, and Egypt. ‘Je hope now to secure 
a flow from Great Britain. One of our great problems in this connection is 
the paucity of general science courses on the San Francisco campus which 
graduate students can take in preparation for advanced degrees, 


Our good reputation is also attracting post-doctoral fellows and 
Sabbatical leave faculty members from many sources, In this field, too, 
we have had men from India, Japan, Norway, Great Britain, Canada, Poland, 
Egypt, and Israel, Most of these individuals have given a good account 
of themselves, Some of them have done very outstanding work during their 
stay in the Department. 


Most of the present staff members of the Department have been mentioned 
Previously to these recollections, Those not are Edward L. Duggan and our 
hewest member, Victor W. Rodwell. +. Duggan is one of our former graduate 
Students who did his thesis research under the direction of Professor C,L,A, 
Schmidt, After spending several years at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology working with Professor F. 0. Schmitt, the electron microscopist, 
he came to Stanford to work with Professor J. Murray Luck, From there he 
Joined our Department. His major research interest at present is the 
structural properties and physical chemical characteristics of deoxyribo- 
Ncleic acid, 


Dr, Rodwell took his Ph.D. degree under the direction of Dr, Santiago 
Grisolia of the University of Kansas Medical School, He then spent two 
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years working with E, E, Snell in Berkeley before joining our Department. 
With Snell he worked on the metabolic degradation of pyridoxine by bacteria. 






He continues with his research interest in bacterial metabolism, deepened 
by his association with Snell, and is working on the metabolism of a number 
of amino acids and of dicarboxylic acids by microorganisms, 








































In the course of these recollections the outstanding research work of 
frank 7, Allen on nucleic acids have not previously been referred to. Not to 
do so would be a serious omission, since this has great merit. Dr. Allen and 
his students were the first to devise a method of isolating ribonucleic acids 
that yielded the material essential*~7 in its natural form. In a study of the 
residual products in the nucleic aciu fractions, they discovered a totaily 
new nucleoside linkage, namely, that of uracil linked to ribose by a carbon- 
carbon bond at position 5 of the uracil; in their terminology this is 5- 
ribosyl uracil. Dr. Allen and his students are now studying the mode of 
formation of this substance. 


The Biochemistry Department is also particularly fortunate in its 
association with the many excellent biochemists in other departments and in- 
stitutes of the San Francisco Medical Center. Many of these now have joint 
appointments in our department and means are being sought to extend this 
without jeopardy to the internal structure and autonomy of the Department. 


Included in this group are the following: Harold A. Harper, who received 
his Ph.D. degree under the late Professor H. J. Deuel, Jr. of U.S.C. Dr. 
Harper ig a noted authority on the Biochemistry of Disease. One of his fine 
contributions is the discovery that administration of arginine is valuable 
in the treatment of ammonia intoxication in hepatic failure. Dr. John J. 
Eiler of the School of Pharmacy is one of our former graduate students. His 
research interests are in drug metabolism. E,. Manuel iiorales joined the 
Cardiovascular Research Institute this year on appointment as career In- 
vestigator of the American Heart Association, Dr. Morales is noted for his 
studies on the energetics of muscular contraction. He brought with him able 
colleagues, Two of them with appointments in Biochemistry are Jen Tsi Yang, 
in the field of Physical Biochemistry, and Shizuo Watanabe, an able in- 
vestigator of the nature of muscular contraction. Howard li, Myers is a 
graduate in Dentistry who took a Ph.D. in Biochemistry at Rochester Medical 
School, His research interest, from the nature of his profession, is mineral 
Metabolism, William K. McEwen of the Francis I, Proctor Foundation for he- 
search in Ophthalmology is carrying out sound work on the biochemistry of 
the eye. Gerold M. Grodsky of the i tabolic Unit is one of our former 
craduate students. Ue has already won distinction for his investigations | 
on the conjugation products of bilirubin and of phenoisulphonphthalein acid 
and on the immune reactions of insulin. 


Other young men, more recent newcomers, to the Medical Center are showing 
reat promise and undoubtedly will make valuable contributions. In the future 
t is hoped that means will be found of utilizing their talents and of fering 
‘oper recognition in the Department. 
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DAVID M, GREENBERG 


University Bulletin 





San Francisco 


The following report of the Faculty Re- 
search Lecture Committee was adopted 
unanimously by the San Francisco Division 
of the Academic Senate, Northern Section, 
on October 24: 

San Francisco Division of the Academic 
Senate is proud to nominate the distin- 
guished biochemist, David M. Greenberg, 
as the fifth Faculty Research Lecturer. 

Professor Greenberg, who was born in 
Boston, Massachusetts, in 1895, came to 
the University of California as an under- 
graduate in 1918. It is a credit to the Uni- 
versity of California that he has remained 
vith this institution throughout his out- 
standing and productive career. Following 
the re ceipt of his A.B. degree in chemistry 
in 1921, his interest in biochem was 
aroused by another graduate student, Dr. 
Samuel Brodie. Since most young men in 
chemistry at the University at that time 
were strongly oriented toward physical 
chemistry, due to the influence of Professor 
G. N. Lewis, Doctor Greenberg began his 
graduate eticies by exploring ae physical 
chemistry of proteins. Upon completing his 
Ph.D. in 1924, he continued to work in 
the field of protein physical chemistry in 
areas dealing with the conductivity and 
transport numbers of proteins in the pres- 
ence of alkaline earth and alkali cations. 
A memorable contribution in this field was 
the correlation of acid dye combining 
capacity of a protein with its content of 
free basic groups of arginine, lysine and 





histidine. Another of Professor Greenberg’s 
most valued contributions was a result of 
this continuing interest. The article, “Oc- 
currence, ‘Transport and Regulation of Cal- 
cium, Magnesium and Phosphorus in the 
Animal Organism,” in Physiological Re- 
views in the year 1935 (with C. L. A. 
Schmidt) serves as a landmark, even today, 
to workers in the field. He was quick to 
recognize the potential value of radioactive 
tracers in mineral metabolism and_pio- 


David M. 
Greenberg 





neered in such studies. His research led to 
the conclusion that Vitamin D had a direct 
action on bone aside from its action of pro- 
moting absorption of calcium in the intes- 
tine. 

More recently, Professor Greenberg has 
made many significant contributions in the 
areas of one-carbon synthesis reactions, 
protein biosynthesis and amino acid inter- 
mediary metabolism. 

In the field of one-carbon synthesis he 
has been especially interested in the metab- 
olism of the hydroxy amino acid serine. He 
and his co-workers have been responsible 
for the demonstration that this amino acid, 
which is the chief de novo source of single 
carbon moieties, can arise from carbohy- 
drates. The pathw ay runs from 3 phospho- 
glyceric acid to phosphohydroxypy ruvic 
ad to phosphoserine to serine. Some of 
the characteristics of the enzymes catalyz- 
ing these reactions have been elucidated 
by his work as well. 

Still another pathway for the formation 
of serine has been studied by Professor 
Greenberg and his students, that of the 
addition a hydroxyme thyl groups to gly- 
cine. Work coming out ‘of his laboratory 
has helped to cl arify the nature of the 
transformation of the cofactors implicated 
in transferring and reducing the one carbon 
fragment involved in the synthesis reac- 
tions; its exact soe nature as a cofactor 
is not vet finally settled. The location of 
the attachment of the one carbon fragment 
to the cofactor has been shown by Pro- 
fessor Greenberg to be somewhat different 
for serine svnthesis than for other analogous 
reactions. This research has given support 
to the concept of a bridging i: the single 
carbon unit between 2 nitrogen atoms in 
the cofactor molecule during its transfer. 

The breakdown of serine has been scruti- 
nized as well as its formation. The enzyme 
which removed nitrogen from serine has 
been found also to synthesize the metabolic 
cystathionine and both properties have 
been demonstrated to belong to a single 
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ary metabolism. He has been 
and characterize several key 
h function in amino acid 
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a of formation of the cyclic 
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his efforts several chemical 
the breakdown of histidine, 
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nd arginine have been ana- 
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interest in amino acids and 
led Professor Greenberg to 
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notable contribution to re- 
arge number of highly com- 
mists who received their 
ing under his tutelage. The 
itly active research workers 
their doctorates under him 
hemists in all parts of the 
f whom have received spe- 
mn for their distinguished re- 


reenberg has been a Guggen- 
| Research Fellow, 1929-30. 
‘of the American Society of 
hemists, the Biochemical So- 
Britain, The American Chem- 
(he American Association for 
rch, The Society for Experi- 
ry and Medicine, and was 





editor of the Proceedings of this organiza- 
tion, 1945-50. He has also been chairman 
of the Cancer Research Committee of the 
University of California, 1947-55. 

He is an author of over 320 research 
articles in leading biochemical journals. He 
has, in addition, edited (with H. A. Harper) 
the volume “Enzymes in Health and Dis- 
ease.” He has also edited 3 treatises: 
“Amino Acids and Proteins’; a two-volume 
set “Chemical Pathways of Metabolism’ ; 
and another two-volume set “Metabolic 
Pathways,” all of which are established 
reference works in the field. His contribu- 
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tions to scholarly reviews have been many, 
including sections in standard reference 
compilations. 

The Academic Senate, therefore, is proud 
to include the name of David M. Greenberg 
among the distinguished previous recipi- 
ents of its Faculty Research Lectureship. 
These include I. L. Chaikoff, Professor of 
Physiology; Karl F. Meyers, Professor 
(Emeritus) of Bacteriology; Herbert M. 
Evans, Professor (Emeritus) of Anatomy 
and Experimental Biology; Warren D. 
Kumler, Professor of Pharmaceutical Chem- 
istry. 
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VOLUNTEER SERVICES 


Volunteer work has been performed in the University of California Hospitals 

ince the early days of 1900. One of the first pioneers in this field was 
s, Rose Steinhart, sister of a Regent of the University. 
In 1919, we have record of a Christmas celebration in Childrens! Clinic, 
th presents collected from department stores by members of the Junior League. 

e instigator of this was Mrs. Olive Coxon, a volunteer Social worker. In the 
920's this same remarkable person was responsible for the organization of a 
olunteer corps for the clinics and hospital. This group worked on the wards and 
erved as clinic secretaries when no funds were available for paid help. Later, 
ome were given a small monthly stipend for their services, Among the many names 
0 be honored for their help are Miss Audrey Hayward, Miss Olive Keenan and 
mss Ada Burg. The original Central Appointment desk for the Clinics was set up 
y Mrs, Irene Schoemingh. 

Since these early beginnings, many have given of their time to help others, 
ihe Doctors! Wives Association has maintained a mobile Library Cart, sewed for our 
ediatric patients, and performed other needed tasks. But it was not until the 
all of 1959 that a Volunteer Services Department was organized, with approval 
Wy the Board of Regents, for the purpose of serving the hospitals and clinics, 
he Volunteer Coordinator in charge was responsible to Mr. Harold Hixson, Hospital 
dninistrator., The costs of administering this department are financed out of 
roceeds from the hospital Gift Shope 

After careful study, several pilot services were started. The new volunteers 


me from many areas in the community. By the spring of 1961, 150 volunteers were 


orking regularly, and had given 18 ,000 hours of service to the patients and staff, 








Volunteers supplement paid staff in busy areas and perform important personal 
gervices for patients. Among their projects are a Gift Cart and Library Cart, 
fhey do clerical work in the Admissions office and assist patients in Pediatrics 
and the Clinics. 

In March 1960, the University of California Hospitals Auxiliary was organized. 
ts main purposes are to recruit volunteers, improve hospital public relations, and 


Faise needed funds. 


he A ee 


Louise Dunmire 
Volunteer Coordinator 
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ALUMNI-FACULTY ASSOCIATION 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


LANGLEY PORTER 


W. E. Carter, M.D. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


S never been a man’s fortune to choose that period of the world’s exist- 
in which he might live, but had one that option, how could he chose a 
ortuitous period than that golden era of science and medicine that fell 
n 1870 and the present time? And it has been in that fateful period 
world’s lopment that Langley Porter has lived. i} 
fe can | visualize, indeed dramatize, that span of time, by recalling, i 
by dee: the world-shaking events which came to life in the scientific 
as this boy grew up, matured, and has now reached the rich age of eighty. 
was during his years that Hansen discovered the leprosy bacillus, Lister 
ncept o! sis and antisepsis, based on the work of Pasteur, that great 
Bator who in the 1860’s had made the first immunological moves since 
in 1796, and who later worked with fowl cholera, anthrax, and eventually 
abies and its vaccine. 
ring his early manhood came the discovery of the bacterial causes of 
(thank Hesse’s discovery of agar as a growth medium), the tubercle 
by Ki the typhoid bacillus by Eberth, the diphtheria bacillus by | 
and Li * and a dozen others. What a revolutionary effect these 1 
ding events must have had on an active and plastic mind. Could any | 
m the world’s history have been more favorable to the development of 


picepts, rational dreams of human betterment, and driving resolves 
sh action, on the part of a young man of twenty, just beginning his y 
l career | 





le decade of his twenties can well be called the period of the filtrates: 
al toxin was discovered by von Behring and Kitosato, filterable viruses 
dund, first in plants and then in animals, and Buchner’s zymase became 
iter of bacterial interest. i 
ming his thirties the world pooled its efforts to uncover the cause of | 
‘blish the complement-fixation test, without which the dis- 
chete would have meant little. Theobald Smith unlocked the 
gnition of anaphylaxis, and Nicolle put his finger on the 
| in typhus fever. 

rng Po t's forties, Bela Schick’s famous test was followed up with ih 
puttoxin mixture for diphtheria; and then came typhoid vaccine. Mean- i 
Bckettsia ame into the range of view, and Carrel pioneered the way for i 
pYelopm nts In tissue culture by cultivating the hearts of chickens. 

7 nity sixty he saw BCG launched on its still unfixed path; the 
Jae 1q 


| ‘ca developed; and Fleming noted the idea which was to lead to 
Hn years later oi 
v j e] 
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The decade beginning with his sixtieth year saw the drea 


subdued by the sulfonamide drugs; and the electron microse 
first visual advance since the Abbe condenser, and added impetu; 
art of isolating and cultivating viruses. 

The period 1940 to 1950 will be remembered as the decade o 
Just as Pasteur had observed that aleohol was the product of ¢ 
organisms, so were the antibiotics, the by-products of growth 
took a prominent place in the microcosmie chemical factories. 


cally, let us hope that it will not be the jumping off place for : 


research racketeering and financial exploitation of the sick. 


The preceding thumbnail sketch of the period which Jorda 


Years of a Man,’’ gives a fleeting glance of the kaleidoscopic se 
pregnant years corresponding to the life of Langley Porter. 
is hazardous, but it is difficult to see how any other era ean b 
for we must recall that during that time, scientific medicin: 
seratch, has moved from a darkened world of empiricism and d 
rationalization through controlled experiment. And the stat 
Porter was one to match that great progress in medicine. 


Langley Porter was born in Montreal on January 30, 18% 
four, he was adopted by his mother’s sister and her husband 
This brought the child into a home atmosphere in which medicin 
influence, for Drake’s brother, Joseph Morley Drake, was 
‘Institutes of Medicine’’ at McGill University. The 
instruction in all those subjects now classed as ‘‘ pre-clinical! 
craduate, William Osler, became a student-assistant of Drak 
eraduation, continued the relationship as an instructor, onl) 
older man as professor. During all these years, young Osler 
visitor in the Drake home; and the young boy, as he grew up, 
master’s charm, as he heard the grown-ups discuss Willie’: 
eoodness, and the probable great future in store for him. All the 
profound impression on the growing boy—an impression W 
faded. He was too young to 
of modern times, but these 
contact in later life, and a passionate reading of Osler’s 
devotee of that great westerner who did more than any 
the New World medically conscious. 


youthful associations, together 


other 


that never weakened; and memories of the conversations ot 


Osler, in later years, heightened the student’s enjoyment of the mas 
elp, was endl 
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} 
Many years afterward, the young medical man, with Osler’s | 
to work in London under Stephen McKenzie, Henry Head, and 
son, inspiring clinicians all, and then under Arthur Kieth, anat 


} 
A 
{ 


Bullock, bacteriologist, scholars unexcelled in their fields. Hut 
trician and pioneer in nutrition, left an indelible influence 
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nocociimmadian, who later rounded out his studies by working in Paris with Comby 
ered Hi in Germany with Czerny—all acknowledged as leading pediatricians of the 
OT OWE, 
Before undertaking the study of medicine, Langley Porter acquired a 
tibioliff/|thelor of Science degree in Chemistry at the Pennsylvania Military College; 
ot michal he began his self-support as a teacher in chemistry at St. Mathew’s Private 
hey silimmeh School in San Mateo, California. While there he organized a cadet Corps, 
venti developed baseball and football teams. In 1894, he entered Cooper Medical 
meleg fge in San Francisco, now the medical department of Stanford University, 
fe he was employed as student assistant in chemistry. Because of credits 
od, “ved in view of his degree of Bachelor of Science, he graduated in 1896. 
ering en followed a year of internship at St. Luke’s Hospital in San Francisco. 
yeticg Pcontact, Curing those years, with men like Levi Lane, Farnum, Steele 
sified’, Stanley Stillman, and Emmett Rixford at Cooper, and with D’Evelyn 
ing imme’, and George Shields at St. Luke’s, learned doctors and great teachers, 
to ont! them, left an indelible impression to his approach to elinical medicine. 
Lang Pollowine’ his internship came a voyage to Manila, as transport-surgeon 
ihe City of Para, the ship which earried the 13th Minnesota Volunteers, a 
hanedammiment that distinguished itself in the conquest of the Philippines. 
r Dr In 1899 1904, followed more European experiences, and the return 
consi’. Francisco with wife and child. It was natural then that the rapidly 
r OL Mmelping field of pediatrics should attract his attention. Because of the 
cOvellmmmmdence of ¢ otheria, scarlet fever, measles, and chicken pox, the way was 
e udmmened for him. in 1905, to become City Physician for Communicable Disease. 
alters these smallpox, leprosy, plague, and typhus presented themselves from 
ceed Mame to time. After the earthquake and fire of 1906, communicable disease 
freql@immlems became formidable. Because of the administrative capacity of the 
e collie James Ward, President of the San Francisco Board of Health, with whom 
ince Sime worked constantly, the alarming situation was kept in hand. It was 
s MAE'S this difficult period that the political scandals of the Schmitz-Ruef 
as MEM’ became intolerable and these were resolved only when the ring was 
the leaders jailed. At the height of all these events, plague 
the City Health Administration called on the help of the Public 
de Hi Service of the Federal Government. The Kitosato plague resistance 
to thad been advocated by Porter and adopted by Ward, and was in operation 
eepel 1 Lolby Rucker and Rupert Blue took over in behalf of the United States 
ria Wl Mie Healt! Service. With very few modifications it was continued until the 
stl '2n came to an end with the situation controlled. These activities aroused 
akes "ley Porter a conviction of the importance of public health measures, and 
's W eit about his keen and continuing support of the San Francisco Health 
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3 ela arte rhs sas 7 ; 

oe ne which under William C. Hassler and later, his devoted friend, 
fe! ' a] ‘1y han . ° ° . ° . 

Hu (ger, has grown to an outstanding institution in American health 

1d JAN ation. 

Nl, pe Teaching he 


had always appealed to Langley Porter as an essential part of 


1e i) Dhysiey. ’ . 2 . 
ysiclan 's duties—teaching of students, teaching of laymen, the latter 
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almost as important as the former. His undergraduate activities in Deca 


mm its 


began as a prep school instructor in chemistry, continued as student insti Bhi 


at Cooper, and after graduation, he established a pediatric department a 
San Francisco Polyclinic. 


ornis 
l 
In 1907, Laneley Porter took over the Children’s Clinic what was iimbarl 
Cooper Medical College. This had been organized during the late ninetia vel 
William Fitch Cheney, an inspirine teacher. whose influen: I The 
medical student had been great. Cheney had developed at : game ti ng 
strong out-patient medical clinic which absorbed his major interest. This ecules 
the pediatric division in the hands of Porter, under whose direction, aielfiiipe] 0) 
such enthusiasts as Romilda Meade, Herbert Yerrineton, Florence Holi adiat) 
and Arthur Ritter, it became a full-fledged department of teaching. WiiMan 
department Ritter organized and carried on the earliest psychological ¢ me re 
for children in the west and Matilda Gates studied the development of adolsiiiay of 
girls. With Ernest Chipman, Porter demonstrated that papular urticaria for ¢ 
lows sensitization by flea bites, while pigmented urticaria results from belliiilated 
sensitivity. ate 
It is natural that Langley Porter, as a student of Henry Head, sie a | 
have had a strong interest in neurology and its corollary psychiatry, WiMMay, « 
bloomed somewhat later. Poliomyelitis, tuberculosis of the brain, central neriiiled 
system syphilis, and brain tumors particularly excited his interest, bo Mes 9 
Stanford and at the Hospital for Children. prea 
He developed a sort of a private clinic in his own office. During / a 
early days of pediatrics, specialists were not common, and as a result, palligglttens 
came to him from all over the western states, Mexico, and the Orient. : . 
out the many years of his practice of pediatrics in San Francisco, his omit} 2 
muin 
, Hey 
Velo} 


of the visitor as ‘‘my associate.’’ His two or three assistants ooked a \ 
rated Bry. ( 


always open to physicians and there was seldom a time when one, two, 0! 
three medical visitors were not in attendance, some of them for months 7 
oa) : . ae ts ; ; e . —_ . mtrocdie 
His patients accepted this, and did not object, atter his OT a Ous ntrod 


as their elder brother, listened to his gentle admonition when they 
elowed in his approbation when they succeeded. His kindly smile 0! an and 
tion was compensation enough for long hours of overtime and nicht vf bin 
ed, evel el Heal 9 
| ident 


eCONS 


this most demanding of all the specialties. Numerous middle | 
physicians, now eagerly confess that their ideals and attitudes stem 1" 
source. aa ; 

Langley Porter was the first physician of the Far West to he e ’ 
membership in the American Pediatric Society. Before this co) a , 
numerous papers. He wrote extensively, both individually, and in ae - 
with his associates, mostly on the subject of infant nutrition Early e * 
doned ‘‘percentage’’ feeding and urged the balanced diet, tie computa” ma 


; ee) Ley. Tis his 
intake in terms of calorie, protein, carbohydrate, and minera! needs. a | 
° ° °n ° 1 7 . mars ? } Si; n Pp TauM » Uo 
est in scientific medicine was rewarded by the presidency of the »@ si 
. . . P ° . . 04] ae : . mS 0] A 
Medical Society in 1910. His work in clinics and with the problem | 
; + insurance teal 


affluent led him to advocate some system of medical prepaymen ye ln: 
ed DY sl 


would cushion the disaster of illness, the plan to be promulgat 
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| Deca m itself. Hor years, in and out of season, he urged this on his colleagues, 


INSU while he was not in any way connected with the development of the 
Lent al omnia Physician’s Service, its formation was a source of great satisfaction 


ut), 
t was Harly in his practice, it became evident to Porter that sick children gen- 
nctigly were not getting to the full all that was then known of modern pediatric 
the yal The great majority were being treated by general practitioners, many ol 


ine tim frankly admitted their inadequacy, and longed for enlightenment. At 
This equest of the publishers of the JOURNAL, he, in collaboration with a young 
, aude al practitioner, undertook the codification of known and accepted practices 
Hol iatrics ina book designed largely for the general doctor and the intern, 
. INMonagement of the Sick Infant and Child. Before it was completed the 
‘ical Cilmme reached icluding the illustrations, some 700 pages, somewhat to the 
adolsMay of the publishers, But fortunately their apprehensions proved ground- 
card lor during the next twenty years, the book went through six editions and 
om belated both in this country and abroad. 
ate in 1924, the stress of large practice, together with the results of illness, 
ad, sii 2 lone vacation imperative. A sea voyage led to a three-year Italian 
UY, hy, during which time he continued his medical interests and, as well, 
al nerigmged ina long-held desire to examine closely the Renaissance and classical 
t, bolllmires at first hand. As a result, his enthusiasm for the history of medicine 
pleatly reinforced. During this period an offer came of the Deanship of 
ring WMPNiversity of California School of Medicine, and this was accepted. Aiter 


t, palmtensive sty 
Throt elurned to 
- oftice Mts whieh 
0, Ong the 4 
hs ony ) Herbert AY 
trodudl velop the ¢ 


of the leading medical schools of Europe and of America, 
oan Francisco to begin an association with colleagues and 
as to continue with great satisfaction for fourteen years. 
idition, inherited from such great clinicians as William Watt 
litt, Wallace Terry, and Saxton Pope, every effort was made 
rriculum in the direction that might produce practitioners of 


upon ighest competence. With able men occupying the chairs of medicine, 


fil’, obstety and gynecology, pediatrics, and of the physical sciences as 
a ind with a host of enthusiastic young colleagues, the accomplishment of 
{Wife Was greatly facilitated. The physical plant and equipment of the 
en cli tal school were inadequate, but through the understanding and support of 
[roll Hen Campbell of the university and . the regents, funds were acquired 

| Ponstruction and extension; and by 1930, room was found in the original 
we school by iding for the Departments of Bacteriology, Pharmacology, 
! a e a Anatomy, Preventive Medicine, and the Student’s Health 
anol t. These 


Se” uges were followed in 1936 by the construction of a new 
7 ‘hent Department building. This permitted the vacating of the first, 
i ou third floors of the crowded old building which had been employed 
Hs! S Purpose. It ig interesting to note, during the present inflationary 

OSt of the entire new building, seven stories in height, was 


Fran o(, that the 
an one-half million dollars. The enthusiastic support of the 


if the thing | 


ess th 
ance Ia Schoo] : os a ° ‘ ; a . 
ol as a part of the university by President Campbell was continued 


sented by his Successor, President Sproul. Indeed, after Dean Porter’s 
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retirement, the latter actually 
dean for several months, much to the advantage of the S 
This experience perhaps impressed on the president the n 
judgment that few universities are greater than their me 
completion of these extensions and the fine cooperation betw« 
Berkeley and faculty at San Francisco, produced the policy, 
teaching is paramount, a background of rese 


to be adequate. 


arch is 1mperati 
Here the help of Professor Leuschner of th« 
was of greatest importance. He served as a coordinator and 
of divergent opinions, and in the end, brought about effective 


The school had begun as a proprietary institution, th 
College, and had been taken over by the university under P: 
university authorities wer 


1873, but only nominally. The 
financial support. But under the administrations of Presiden 
President Sproul, things became very different. 
pose. Pharmacological research, under Chauncey Leake, beca 
active, offering opportunity for medical school workers, ope 
students of allied departments on the Berkeley campus. 
expanded division of clinical anatomy and its representation 
upper classmen became apparent. Thanks to the efforts of | 
services of John Saunders, a young and tireless Fellow of th 
Surgeons, Edinborough, was secured; and through his coop: 
ment of Surgery, particularly its orthopedic division, was s' 
Meyer’s help in setting standards for research and teachi1 
A Department of Pediatrics had been developed in +‘ 
largely because of the enthusiasm and industry of William 
in active operation in 1913, when the service of a young Ha 
William Palmer Lucas, was acquired. 
pediatrics was shared by Porter, who was then Associate Cli 


Lucas’ retirement in 1932, Francis Scott Smyth, present Dean 
In 1942, William C. Deamer 
this time. 
eal Histoly 
. TO Larkey 
ding (arti 


of Medicine, was made Professor. 
active head of the department and serves in that capacity a 


Under Sanford Larkey a sound Department of Mec 


Bibliography was inaugurated. A call to Johns Hopkins can 


he still administers the William Welch Library succeeding F1 


‘ 


librarian. 
the direction of this trio, a magnificent library, 
collection, was adequately housed. 


including 


Among the policies initiated by Langley Porter, non 
fruitful than the Referred Service. 
that the routine out-patient attendance supplied an insufficient 
of teaching value. 
medical profession throughout the state. 
patients for adequate study from among those whom they 


came to the San Francisco cam 


Experim: 
established and adequately housed in a building, built specif 


ing closely 


Lewitt’s enthusias 


unders, alt 


He was followed by Chauncey Leake and John 5a 
’ in yp 
a fine Tally 


In the late twenties, 1! 


It was decided thereupon to ask for the cooper 


Doctors were invited to s# 4 
be Jieved welt 


lS, and acif 
Ol of Medi 
commonly 


al schools 


long the h 


0} erative a 


Toland Ma 
ident, (tilmf 
slow to pM 


ympbell a 


Che need if 


teaclll 
t Evatt 
i Colle 


tion the De 
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was inestill 
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given to the then Attorney General Kenney and his Assistant Attorney General 
Coakley who, working with the indefatigable University Comptroller Corley, did 
so much to bring about this happy conclusion. 

By the time the Psychiatric Clinic was an accomplished fact, years had 
accumulated and brought the dean to the age of retirement. The University 
cranted him emeritus standing and awarded him an honorary LL.D. However, 


and act 
of Medi 
amonly 
chools, 


his interest in the School of Medicine and Psychiatry, particularly juvenile 
nstrcl psychiat did not flag. The authorities of the state and the Regents of the 
ate Dh university, casting about for a name for the new institution, decided to eall it 


> the hi the Langley Porter Clinic. So it happened that a psychiatric institute came 
ative d to bear a name previously tied to pediatrics. 

and Me In years since it has been a source of deep gratification to this physician 
t Gili and educator, to see the great advances made by the psychiatric clinic, under 


to on an Imaginative and scholarly direction. He has perceived also the steady 
phell a progress of the medical school to an envied place among the medically great, 
surgery under the administration of Francis Smyth, himself an eminent pediatrician. 


for the If aske explain the steady rise of the School of Medicine and its increasing 
re and influence in academic circles, Langley Porter unhesitatingly would answer: 


closely “Young men. Give your developing and enthusiastic young minds an oppor- 
reed 1 tunity, all else will be added unto you.’’ 


Teall Probably the outstanding characteristic of Langley Porter is that quality 
; Evatl ot head and heart—his love for his fellow man. May this modern Abou Ben 
1 Coll Adhem yet live years on end further to enrich the lives of them about him. 


the De 
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to afford the fees, properly asked by private.consultants. These p: 
given a thorough study in the various departments, and complete 1 
sent to the referring doctors and the patients returned to their cai 
manner a full service is provided for the patient, and at the same 
aid is given to the referring practitioner. The staff and students of ¢ 
school are given insight into the doctor-patient relationship and, a 
understanding of the delicate problems involved in consultation. 

original idea was sound, has been proved by the fact that the 

referred patients at the present time exceeds 6,000 annually. 

As a pediatrician the dean had long been interested in behavio 
of children and he was convinced of the soundness of Freud’s theo 
genesis of many adult neuroses lay in the mismanagement of such cri 
childhood and adolescence. He was particularly troubled because in t! 
and early thirties, these aspects of disease received so little atten 
medical men and too little consideration in medical education. Fu 
experience with the state hospitals of the time distressed him beyond 


It was his belief that a closer liaison between psychiatry, neuro 


clinical medicine on the one hand, and biological and clinical reseai 
other, would vastly benefit the medical profession and the society 
This idea found ready acceptance among members of the faculty, an 
also the active support of Harry Lutgens, then Director of th 
California Department of Institutions (now the California State D 
of Mental Hygiene). Jt seemed that the most practical approach 

erect a hospital clinie with an out-patient department and research | 
under the combined authority of the state and of the university. 
legislature was approached, and without a dissenting vote, approp 
million dollars; but alas, Governor Merriam, no friend of medici 
vetoed the bill, and the plans lay useless in the medical school file: 
remain, until a later executive, Governor Olsen, appointed Aaron 
Director of Institutions. Rosanoff, a psychiatrist of national rep 
cepted and supported the idea, the legislature again made the app 
and the present psychiatric institution was erected and dedicated at 
sive ceremony. It was hoped that studies to be done in this ¢! 


eventually bring about a solution to some of the many problems per 
psychiatric care in the state’s hospitals for the treatment of menta! 


It was planned to strengthen and extend the existing parole ser 
service was designed to function through out-patient departments, 
from the parent clinic but located in various parts of the state. 


important is the policy of the preventive aspects of mental disea 


gratifying to observe that within this first decade of the program, ™ 
objectives are being achieved. 


Bowman and his associate, Alexander Simon, both excellent teach 
noteworthy that this is the first instance in California of two separa 


> ° J . . o ye 
state departments, so often jealous of each other’s prerogatives, coming tot 
in continuing operation for a common good; and too much eredit ¢ 





In addition to this, modern methods of the © 
: ; ; ; . . st4nn of Kal 
of psychiatric patients have developed under the far-sighted direction 0! K ! 
rs, It 38 
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ELECTROENCEPHALOGRAPHY IN CEREBRAL PALSY er 
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HIE study of cerebral palsy has gained great impetus as a result of DMR orc: 













interest and the development of specific research projects in this field ee 
: ; ; , . + ott ack D, 
of the more interesting developments in this work has been the applicatilie.. 


electroencephalography to the problem. Electroencephalography, in thai 
fords data on cerebral physiology, is of considerable potential value in thos 


ditions associated with cerebral pathology and abnormal physiology. Ths! 
pecially true in. those cerebral palsy patients whose condition is complicate 


convulsive disorders. 

Only two studies in this field have come to our attention. Perlstein, li 
and Gibbs studied 212 spastic children under 16 years of age by electroentt 
ography and found this technique had considerable diagnostic and prosl 
value in cerebral palsy. A more limited study has been reported by hos: 
fleet, and Lowenbach,? which questions the value of electro: ephalograpll 
cerebral palsy. | 

In the course of a local project on cerebral palsy we have had occasil 


obtain electroencephalograms on 187 patients. Inasmuch as our studs) 


been directed at assessing the location and degree of cerebral pathology, ® 
as observing seizure discharge, a report of our results has seemed justified. 





object has been to evaluate the use of electroencephalography as a diagnos! 
in cerebral palsy. 






MATERIALS AND METHODS 





from 1 





The study is based upon 187 children with cerebral palsy, 
| electroen(ta 





years of age, who received adequate clinical, psychometrie¢, a! 
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The group consisted of 128 spasties, 53 athetoids, and 6 
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The students and faculty of the University of California wish at thi 


Commencement to honor the distinguished and faithful service of certain staj 


members. Their contributions to teaching, research, student affairs, and thei 
public service extend over a period of many years. We hope that the recog: 
nition we accord them here in some small way indicates our appreciation for 
their outstanding efforts in our behalf. 


THEODORE L. ALTHAUSEN, Professor of Medicine, Emeritus 
LESTER E. BREESE, Clinical Professor of Endodontics, Emeritus 


CHARLES W. CRAIG, Professor of Operative Dentistry and Director of Clinics, 
Emeritus 


ALBA W. ELDREDGE, Librarian 
HARRY E. FRISBIE, Professor of Oral Histology, Emeritus 
ROBERT C. MARTIN, Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology, Emeritus 


OGLE C. MERWIN, Assistant Clinical Professor of Denture Prosthesis, 
Emeritus 


MARTHA A. O’BRIEN, Nursing Aid 


LEO W. SCHUCHARD, Assistant Professor of Operative Techniques and Dental 
Materials, Emeritus 


MIRIAM E. SIMPSON, Professor of Anatomy, Emeritus 
FRANCES A. TORREY, Clinical Professor of Dermatology, Emeritus 
HERBERT F. TRAUT, Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology, Emeritus 


ALBERT M. VOLLMER, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology, Emeritus 


MARHL H. WELCH, Assistant Clinical Professor of Operative Dentistry, 
Emeritus 


CITATION FOR DISTINGUISHED TEACHING 


The University of California prizes highly the ability to nurture a love o 
learning and to transmit the fund of human knowledge. As testimony of thel 
dedication to good teaching, its faculties yearly choose, from among thet 
members of less than five years’ standing, a small number to receive formal 
praise for exceptional gifts and dedication to the art of instruction. From the 
San Francisco Medical Center, the Northern Section of the Academic sen 
has chosen in 1961 to receive this citation for exceptional merit in teaching 


MISS JANET FRICKSON 


Instructor in the School of Nursing 
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at the University of California 

San Francisco Medical Center, 

Monday, June 5, 1961, at 2:00 o’clock. 
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Undergraduate Certificates of Completion 


Medical Illustration Physical Therapy 

Medical Technology X-Ray Technique 

Orthoptic Technique Exfoliative Cytology 
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Undergraduate Degrees 
School of Dentistry School of Medicine 
School of Nursing School of Medicine, Curriculum 


College of Pharmacy in Physical Therapy 
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CONFERRING OF PROFESSIONAL AND GRADUATE DEGREES 


President CLARK KERR 


President of the University of California 


When degrees are conferred, candidates will be presented in the follow- 


ing order: 
Professional Degrees 


Doctor of Pharmacy Doctor of Medicine 


Doctor of Dental Surgery 


Graduate Degrees 


Master of Dental Surgery Master of Arts 


Master of Science Doctor of Philosophy 


CONFERRING OF HONORARY DEGREES 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY UPON 


H. GLENN BELL, Professor of Surgery, Emeritus 


Escorted by Professor LEON GOLDMAN, 
Chairman of the Department of Surgery 


ABRAHAM A. RIBICOFF, Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare 
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ADDRESS TO THE GRADUATES 


The Honorable ABRAHAM A. RIBICOFF 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare 
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ACADEMIC DRESS IN THE UNITED STATES 





The cap, gown, and hood are descended from articles of dress worn by 
church dignitaries in the Middle Ages. Today, the cap and gown indicate thy 
the wearer is a member of a university or college. The hood shows that he ha 2 
a degree. 

The black serge or broadcloth cap is worn for all degrees, but the doctor 
ate is entitled to a gold tassel and to a velvet cap. At the University of Cali CE 


fornia, candidates for both the bachelor’s and master’s degree wear the bache: 
lor’s gown with long pointed sleeves. The doctor’s gown has round, bel 


sleeves, and is faced down the front and barred on the sleeves with velvet, 
either black or of the degree color. 

The lengths of the hoods are: bachelor, three feet; master, three anda 
half feet; doctor, four feet. Each hood has a colored border on the outside rep: 


resenting the faculty from which the wearer graduated, for example: 


Arts, Letters, Humanities . . White Pharmacy’ «<< 205 aisvs Olive Green 
DEBEISIEY isos, od 4 Wakes ac pevcue Lilac Philosophy. ..<« «= eeu Dark Blue 
EPGQuGSttoticoa. soon oe Light Blue Public Health .....0¢ Salmon Pink 1 
SAW ove ices: Sese ae ees Purple SCIENCE... 5 ees Golden Yellow I 
MO GLCI Oe 2) bute pete Green Social Work: ga ae eee ew « Citron ' 
INUESIND 9: acca cee me Apricot 


Each hood is lined with silk in the colors of the university granting the 1 


degree, for example: University Lining ! 
California. . . . . . . . Gold and Blue : 
Columbia. . ... . . . Light Blue and White 
| TAL V ATA io oie cae dans esos sens aE SON ; 
Michigan. . . . . . . . Maize and Presbyterian Blue 
Ohio State. . . . . . . . Searlet and Silver Grey 
Southern California. . . . Gold and Cardinal 
Stanford. . . . . . « » »-Cardinal and White 
Washington. . . . . . . Purple and Gold 
Wisconsin. ... .. . . Bright Red 
Members of The Regents of the University of California wear royal blue : 


gowns with black velvet panels trimmed with black and gold braid. The a110¥ 


scarves of blue satin with gold tassels are their collaria officit. 


: . : es 
At the conclusion of the Exercises, parents and friends of the graduat 


are invited to remain and make the acquaintance of members of the faculty: 


rh 


= 3 
Members of the U.C.S.F.M.C. Graduate Academic Students Associatio 


served as ushers. 


ho 


rh 
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rh 


‘c High 
The color guard were members of the R.O.T.C. Unit of Polytechnic Hig 
School, San Francisco. 


x 2 
The Commencement Exercises are arranged under the supervision of ay 3 
. S, 
vost JOHN B. deC. M. SAUNDERS and the Committee on Public Ceremom 2 


JOHN E. ADAMS, Chairman 
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HERMAN P. RIEBE GEORGE H. SCHADE 

VICTOR W. RODWELL VIOLETTE C. SUTHERLAND 
PATRICIA A. ROSE MYLES E. TOBIN 
LOUIS H. BELL, ex officio M. HELEN CHRYST, ex officio : 


DOROTHY L. NORRIS, ex officio 
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JOSE MIRANDA DIZON, JR. 


HENRY FUNG, JR. 
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JANE SHAO 
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MARIAN FREITAG HALDEN 
ALICE EMI HATASHITA 


ILSE DORIS HAUMEDER 


HAZEL MARTIN 

GLADYS RAE MAUDE 
VALERIA JANE MIESKE 
CARLLYN JUNE PORTER 
NANCY CLARK RICE 
CAROL MYRNA SEIDE 
JUNE JUNKO SHIMADA 
MARY LOUISE SIMMS 
JONATHAN TAMBLYN SPRY 
ELEANOR JOYCE TAYLOR 
YVONNE ADELE WOLFGRAM 


Cytology 

CAROL THERESA RAUGUST 
DENISE HENRIETTE RUSSELL 
JAMILA SIDDIQI 

JUDITH CAROL TURRENTINE 


Curriculum in Undergraduate Nursing 


CAROL SMEDS KREHBIEL 
SANDRA ELAINE McCANNE 
JUDITH ERICKSON McDONALD 
CAROL BROWN McINTOSH 
DINA MARCHASIN 

SHEILA ANN MOKE 

NANCY CLAIRE NICHOLSON 
DORALEE MEDA OTTER 
BARBARA JOAN PENZOTTI 
MERIDEL ANN WRIGHT RICE 
MARION WALTON RISEN 
MARY WESTFALL ROSEN 
MAXINE SAM 
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JUDITH MAE SEITZ 
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2 MARY ANNE HUTCHINSON 2 NANCY CAROLINE SWANSON 2) 
2 ELLEN JAMISON 2 CLAUDIA JANNETT TALBERT 2 1 
2 BARBARA JEAN JOHNSON 2 TAYEKO TANAKA 1 
2 BARBARA BUSSEY JONES 2 JEAN DOREEN THOMPSON 2 | 
2 NANCY ANN JUE 3 ELIZABETH LAURENSON WHITE 2} 
2 ATSUKO KOBAYASHI 2 LILLA LOU WITHARM a 
2 ( 

DEGREES 

Bachelor of Science in Dentistry z 
3 ADRIENNE REIKO AK AHOSHI 3 ANN LOUISE KELLER 1 
1 LOUISE ELIZABETH BALTHES 3 JUDITH FERN LARSEN 3 
3 ANN RENA BARTON 3 CAROLE LEE Fr 
3 TONYA JEAN BURNHAM 3 ROBERTA SARA LEVIN 3 
3 SHARRON ANNE BURPEE 3 KARIN WELTY MAI 3 
3 BRENDA ANNE BYRAM 3 LOREN JAY MENDEL 1 
3 PATRICIA CHEONIS 3 TED MASAYUKI NAKATA i 3 
3 JEANNE CECELIA CHIN 3 MARIAN PETERSON >) 
3 HAROLD SAMUEL COFFMAN 3 CHARLOTTE MADELINE PRICE ia 
3 JAMES ALLEN DAVIS 3 CHARLENE SHOUSE ra 
3 GALE NICHOLAS DOBBS 3 JOAN LEAH SIRES 3 
1 PATRICIA ANNE DONEEN 3 JOYCE SETSUKO TAKEFUJI 3 | 
1 MARJORIE BERNICE GOOD 3 LINDA LIN-LIN WANG 
3 LOUISE SHARON GRANATH 3 JANICE LINDGREN WILLIAMS 
3 JOAN CAROL HARTMAN 3. JULIET HUMPHREYS WINEGAR 3 
1 JANICE HENKEL 3 HELEN HANAMI YAMATE 3 


1 GAIL LOUISE JACOBS i 
2 MOMOE KAWAGOE 


Bachelor of Science in Nursing 3 







2 ADA ELEANOR BEALS 3 JOAN GREY LUCKMANN 3 
3 SUSAN BAKER BENNETT 2 SANDRA ELAINE McCANNE a 
2 JANET ELIZABETH BEESLEY 2 JUDITH ERICKSON McDONALD 3 
3 ANDREA URSULA BIRCHER 2 CAROL BROWN McINTOSH a 
2 SALLY JOAN BOUNDS 2 DINA MARCHASIN s 
2 ROBERTA EDITH BRADLEY 2 SHEILA ANN MOKE 3 
2 FLORENCE WISNESKI CLARK 3 CATHERINE MAY NEIGHBOR 3 
2 PATRICIA GREENE COKE 2 NANCY CLAIRE NICHOLSON 

2 DESIREE CLAIRE COTTERILL 2 NORMA MAY O’HAIR . 

. 2 CATHERINE JEAN COVINGTON 2 DORALEE MEDA OTTER 

2 BARBARA WORTH DEUSHANE 1 PERSIS YOUNG OVERTON | 
2 MURIEL DOROTHY DOLLEY 3 BARBARA JOAN PENZOTTI 
1 MARY MARGARET GRAY EIKELAND 2 LUCILLE PETERSON 
1 MARGARET MARY FLAHERTY 1 DOLORES MALLAN PRYOR 
2 PATRICIA CHARLENE FRITZ 3 MERIDEL ANN WRIGHT RICE i 
3 SANDRA JEAN GENTLES 3 MARION WALTON RISEN 
2 SANDRA JOYCE GOLDBERG 2 ESTHER L. ROBINSON 
2 LOIS ELIZABETH GRAMLOW 2 MARY WESTFALL ROSEN 
2 KAREN MAE HAGEN 3 MAXINE SAM 
2 MARIAN FREITAG HALDEN 2 ELLEN SUE SAWYER 
2 ALICE EMI HATASHITA 2 JUDITH MAE SEITZ 
3 ILSE DORIS HAUMEDER 1 MAJA BERTA STEINMANN 5 
1 OLGA HULITSKY 2 NANCY CAROLINE SWANSON 
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| Chronicle Science Writer 


A group of new physi- 
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‘the way medical care is fi-| 
inanced and delivered. 
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HISTORY OF THE 


Pharmacy service for patients at the University of Califernia Medical 
Centex was offered for the first time early in the twentieth century from « 
Pharmacy Located in the basement of the Old Medical Building. The latter 
housed the elinies and hospital of the Medical Center. Miss Clarissa Koehr, 
1901, was the first pharmacist. 


in 1917, after completion of the U. ©. Hospital, the Pharmacy was 
noved te the third floor of the mew building. The (id Medical Suilding 
continued te house the clinic facilities while still providing a center for 
distwibution ef drugs. It served as a clinic wtil 193) at which time the 
present clinie budiding (University of California Medical and Dental Clinics) 
wat “inished which provided facilities for the Hospital Pharmacy in the 
basemente 


Mr. Ben Howller wes appointed Chief Pharmacist in 1935, and in collab- 
oration with Dr. T. C. Dentels of the College of Pharmacy, established a 
harmacy Service at a modern level, The Yanufacturing Laboratory, in charge 
of te. S. J. Dean, dre, was established in the basement of the rharmacy~Dental 
hilding for purposes of the mamfacture of non-sterile products, whereas 
the manufacture of sterile mdication was assigned to the Hospital Pharmacy 
staff, The first Pharmacy Comaittee of the Medical Center was estabiished 
at this tame, and the formulary system of drag control was adopted. ‘The 
first U. ¢. Hospitel Formulary wes published in 1911. Dr. Daniels and Hr. 
liowilexy, with the assistance and concurrence of the hospital administrator, 
established the first intern treining program at the Hedical Center, in fact, 
the first such program on the Pacific Coast. 


vt. James Jones, 1942, served as Chief Pharmacist from 1942 - 1946 
at which time Mr. Julian Wells, 1930, was appointed as the administrative 
pharmaciet. Mr. Wells served until his death in 196. Mr. J. HM. Yalon, 
19:1, wae promoted from Assistant Chief Pharmacist to that of Siler 
Phammaci#et, end served until 195% when he became a member of the adminis- 
trative staff of the hospital. Ur. Stanley 8. Marincik, 191, succeeded 
ir. Yalon and presently is the Chief Pharmacist. 


the present facilities of the Hospital Pharmacy in the Clinic Building 
were occupied in 1955 at the time of ocoupmey of the H. ©. Moffitt Hospital, 
at which time the sterile manufacturing unit was trensferred to its present 
location in the basement of Moffitt Hospital. 


In 1958, a program designed te bring effective utilization of the 
educational and service facilities of the Medical Center was initiated at 
which time Dr. Donald 6, Brodie was appointed Director of Pharmaceutical 
Services. The Pharmaceutical Service of the campus is currently provided 
by a staff of 21 pharmacists and 27 non~professional personnel. 
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Olney has dedicated 
elief that a diabetic 
as normally as any 
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medical research 
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n home and none of 
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ner Paradise for Young Diabetics 
ry of a Doctor's Sacrifice and a Happy Sierra Camp 


fore. Doctors had no idea how much 
exercise a diabetic child should have. 
Some said none, others thought a 
‘normal’ amount would be all right 
and no two agreed.” 

Unlike polio, cerebral palsy and 
similar diseases, it is difficult to see 
improvement made by a diabetic 
child. Once a child has diabetes he 
cannot be cured. However, with 
proper diet and regulated insulin 
dosages, the child or adult can keep 
his metabolism in balance and con- 
tinue his usual] activities. 

Bearskin Meadow is operated by 
the Diabetic Youth Foundation, a 
non-profit corporation. Located 60 
miles east of Fresno near the Gen- 
eral Grant Section of Kings Canyon 
National Park it will be open for 
three two-week periods beginning 
July 16. The modest fees charged 
fall short of the cost of operation. 

Memorials and donations from in- 
dividuals and groups helped build 
the camp and have kept it function- 
ing after the yearly deficit became 
too great for Doctor Olney to handle 
with her own funds. Much of the 
labor required to build the present 
camp was performed voluntarily. 

The daily routine is essentially 
the same as that found in any camp 
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CHILDREN at Bearskin Meado 
ceive carefully weighed porticns of food at every meal 
(left). Years of volunteer service have been devoted 
to the camp by Dr. Mary Olney, of San Francisco, shown 
below, checking campers’ records late at night after 
the children have retired. (Madison Devlin Photos) 
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‘camp for diabetics re- 


with three notable exceptions. Each 
morning before breakfast everyone 
lines up for his daily hypodermic 
injection of insulin. At each meal 
the children carry into the mess hall 
their own diet charts against which 
counselors carefully weigh every 
portion of food served. Daily labora- 
tory tests are made. 

But apart from these essential pre- 
cautions each child has a busy, 
wholesome schedule choosing among 
ceramics, leathercraft, puppetry, 
riflery, field sports, folk dancing, 
journalism, archery, and judo. 

The volunteer staff is drawn to- 
gether in January and consists of 
young physicians, laboratory tech- 
nicians, social workers, occupational 
therapists, teachers and nurses. 

A truly humble person, Doctor 
Olney insists on giving credit to 
many groups and persons for the 
camp’s success. 
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RECIPE OF THE MONTH 


Lobster Cteak Rubini 


When yow’re in the mood for a 
short drive before dinner with a good 
meal in a restful spot as your goal, 
Rubini’s Restaurant in Fairfax is 
just the place. 


F iy 


a) | 


~ 


A special 


\ be made 


Steak Rij 


RUBINI 


l . 4 lobst i 
Situated next to a babbling brook, ee ee eens 


1 
it looks out on statuesque alder trees 1% cup butter 
silhouetted in the background wi ear tee eee eschalots 
. cups sliced mush ms 
the profuse foliage of walnut trées CuiNeldok en atock 
making a bright green canopy, 


cups white wine 
The owners, Dick Temple n and Remove lobster from : il and butte 


fly (cut down center 10St througl 
and open out). Dip in | en egg, thel 
flour. Saute in oil unt olden brow 
was to serve excellent on both sides. Remove lobster and drai 

they have off oil. Place butter, -halots, an 


laxing atmosphere a * : ; tl 
- ° se musnrooms In pan anc 06 UNTL UM} 
accomplished just that. ‘The dining Add chicken stock, wine, and lobste 


room, with window along two sides Cover and simmer ov ry low heg 
overlooking the greek, is spacious, for 15 minutes. Remove lobster { 
open, and airy. A feeling of friendli- heated platter and simmer sauce to de 
a i] d ots oA sired thickness. Pour lobster ant 
xoS prevalis ‘ one 1S Impress serve with lemon w es, Makes 
with the number of family groups, _ servings. 


rant about four years ago 


“— 


Mame Mi.. : , 
CO-OWNER and co-chef, Gordon Jones, 2G) 


serves Lobster Steak Rubini in a beautiful 
setting at Rubini's Restaurant in Fairfax. 


Convenience, Economy 


i a 
You Can’t Top a Freezer 
aA Fa Be as around, niere of the choice cuts of meat, more nutritious all 
. — oo fe more appetizing foods on hand when you wan! them—the 


be | are the unbeatable advantages of a freezer. 
With a freezer. you can enjoy these advantages and stil 
save money, becau8e you are able (1) to buy foods in larg 

quantities, (2) to b 


Bettex meals with more variety, more fresh {oods the ye 


fresh foods in season and store thet 
for future use, and (3) Xe take advantage of special price 0 
fers. : | 
The convenience of a home freezer almost goes withol 
saying, and along with this go time-saving and greater el 
ciency in planning and preparing meals. With a freezer 
your home you can take fewer trips.to the market; you 
plan farther ahead and even prepare whole meals in advané 
you're ready for any mealtime emergency that may ee 
Packing lunches becomes a simple routine, with the man 
ings” on hand in the freezer and entertaining is simplifi 
because you can do most of the preparation ahead of time 
Here is a special treat to prepare in your ireozer. 


MOCHA NDT TORTONI 
2 teaspoons vanilla 
16 cup semi-sweet 
2 cups heavy cream chocolate pieces ‘aul 
2 tablespoons instant coffee 1% cup chopped toasted 4 oi 
Beat egg whites until quite stiff; gradually add % cup’ ou 
sugar, beating until stiff. Whip cream with the remainins * 
sugar and coffee. Stir in egg yolks and vanilla; ! 
egg whites. Melt chocolate over very low heat; coo! sl ae 
fold chocolate and almonds into mixture. Spoon into 1 
cups or 16 2-ounce paper souffle cups. Freeze firm, 


wrap and stot 
PGE Prog 


2 eggs, separated 
% cup sugar 


NEW IN HOME freezers are the 


no-frost or self- 
defrosting models that take most of the headaches 
out of defrosting. Circulating air gives fast freezing 
and more constant low temperature and permits 
quick freezing in any compartment. 
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GUY S. MILLBERRY UNION 
AND 


COMBINED STRUCTURE PROGRAM 




































THE HISTORY OF THE GUY S. MILLBERRY UNION 


September 19th 1958 marked THE BIRTH OF A NEW LIFE on the Medical Center 
Campus of the University of California, for, on that eventful day, A DREAM of 
thirty-five years became a living, vibrant reality. With the advent of ''The 
Combined Structure''=-so designated by the Campus Development Commi ttee--and 
later dedicated as THE GUY S. MILLBERRY UNION, a New Life was made available for 
the Students, Faculty, and Alumni of this campus. The building immediately 
became the symbol of unity between these groups, and with the blessing and 
nurture of the Administration, it will provide many of the facets of educational 
amenities which had been sadly missing at this center of learning. 

New generations of students have enrolled on the Medical Center Campus 
since the dedication of the Guy S. Millberry Union. To these new students and 
to the thousands who will follow, the history of this magnificent achievement 
should be of interest. The excellent facilities which you now enjoy did not 
drop from heaven in answer to fervent prayers, nor were they placed on the 
perilous slopes of Parnassus Avenue without many hours of labor. They came as a 
result of many years of desire, planning, disappointments, and just plain hard 
work. Births do happen as a result of accident, but be assured that the Birth 


of the Guy $. Millberry Union was not an accident. Obstetrically speaking--and 


Where better could you speak of this phenomenon than on a Medical Center Campus-~ 


there must be the gleam in the father's eye, conception, gestation, prenatal 


care, labor pains, delivery, and financial arrangements. All of these pleasurable 


and worrisome details were observed in the program of development for the Union. 
Each phase should be worthy of record. 
The first "gleam! was recorded in the eyes of Dr. Guy S. Millberry on 


September 30, 1921 when a permit to erect a building on the northeast corner of 
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Ar quel lo and Parnassus Avenue was granted by the Department of Public Works of 


San Francisco. The estimated cost was $500 for a building to be used as a 


Mdental college''. Actually, the permit was for the first unit of the student 


cafeteria. This particular project was inaugurated by the Associated Dental 


Student Body in response to an urgent need for food service. 
Only one familiar with the “NAffiliated Colleges’! on Parnassus Heights in 
the year 1921 could describe the situation that existed. Here were a Medical 


School, a College of Dentistry, a College of Pharmacy, and a School of Nursing, 


with the Medical Student Body divided into two groups~~one at the U. C. Hospital, 
the other at San Francisco Hospital; Pharmacy students attending classes in the 
morning and employed in drug stores during the afternoon; nurses being fed in the 
hospital dining room; poor dental students either bringing their lunches or 
walking five or six blocks to Haight or Irving Street to a chop house. One 
enterprising dental student, Charles Cowan, opened a "Hot Dog’ Stand in the base-~ 


ment of the Dental Building. It was in close proximity to the Morgue, and, to 


alleviate the pangs of hunger, it was said that the customers were never too sure 


about the source of supply of his food; however, no post mortems were necessary. 


Dr. Millberry and the Associated Dental Student Body officers, one of whom was 


Willard C. Fleming, President, later to become the successor to Dr. Millberry as 


Dean of the School of Dentistry, decided to do something about the problem. Each 


class of dental students was canvassed and a vote taken which committed each one 


to donate 25% of his laboratory fee refund for a period of two years for a 


building fund. The building was erected by the dental students with the profes- 


sional help of the campus engineers and carpenters. The entire cost was approxi- 


mately $4500, of which the students contributed $2500, and the balance was 


furnished by the Regents in the form of a loan. This loan was "for given'' by the 
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Regents at a later date and appropriate thanks were tendered. The financial 

success Of this venture was not exactly stupendous; in fact, the records show 

that loose management almost caused a miscarriage of the project the first year. 
Paternal Dr. Millberry borrowed money from the bank on his own guarantee in order 
to save the day. The venture skated on thin ice for three years before getting 
out of the red. During that time another increment was added to the '"'Shack'', and 
business started to pick up in earnest. The building was often referred to as the 
"Shack'"' or the Co-op, the latter appellation being changed to ''COOP"'. In expla- 
nation of this reference, it should be recorded that the original building was 
constructed entirely of rough lumber with the exterior stained green and the 
interior left in its natural state. In an effort to brighten the atmosphere, a 
coat of whitewash was sprayed on the ceiling of the Shack, but complaints from 

the customers of falling snow in their soup made it necessary to completely 

enclose the exposed rafters and side walls with heavy cardboard known as Beaver 
Board. Many coats of paint were subsequently added to this area and some improve~ 
ment in cleanliness was observed. At a later date the exterior surface was 
improved by the addition of asphalt brick siding material. During these years 

the little COOP fed most of the students, faculty, non-academic personnel, and 
hundreds of patients who visited the clinics. Each year, incidentally, a surplus 
was added to the net worth of the Associated Dental Students. 

In 1925 the Associated Dental Students embarked on another venture--the 
establishment of a Dental Supply Store to meet the instrument requirements of its 
members, This venture was successful from its inception, and together with the 
tafetetia created the "Nest Egg'' which finally grew to the amazing sum of over 
307,000 as the surplus from operations were deposited with the Regents in the 
‘Ssociated Students Medical Center Building Fund. The actual amount deposi ted 


with the Regents during the period from 1925 until 1958 amounted to $168,000. 
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Through the medium of compound interest and investment by the Regents the total 
contribution from the student-operated store and cafeteria totalled $307,806.44, 
it should be recorded that during these years of operations the students were 
given special consideration in the purchase of their requirements; a 10% discount 
was a fixed policy at the student store on purchases of dental and medical 
supplies and equipment. In addition, the students were granted exceptional terms 
of credit. It is also pleasant to record that losses from bad debts during all 
these years was so small that it is not worthy of mention. Praise for this 

should be directed to the hundreds of students for their integrity. 

During the early years of this operation Dr. Millberry was always aware of 
the need for a Student Union. In 1924 a petition was sent to the President and 
Board of Regents of the University of California to the effect that: 

"We the undersigned are interested in the development of student life 
on the campus of the professional schools in San Francisco. 

'We desire to give expression to that interest by securing adequate 
facilities for outdoor athletics and a gymnasium and such other conveniences 
as are found in a students! dormitory, with dining room, or cafeteria, and 
store. 

"We believe that such a complement of urgently needed facilities can 
be successfully financed by private enterprise with our support and we are 
willing to pledge our support during our student residence and establish 
like traditions with entering classes provided some provision can be made 

that will ultimately divert these things into the custody of the University of 

California Student Body. 

"We feel that a Student Union or dormitory with a gymnasium that can 
be used for social purposes, room to accommodate from 100-200 students, and 


such other convenjencéS as have been mentioned can pay for itself within 25 
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berry's eyes had not completely vanished. 


taken place. Further investigation of his files reveals that he had tentat 


Plans drawn, proposals presented to the President, discussion 


years, 


and we are willing to use our earnest and conscientious continuous 


effort to accomplish that thing. 


MWe hereby sign our names in good faith and trust that a reasonable 


plan may be evolved that will be acceptable to you, the builder, and to us." 


Dr. Millberry further explored the project and made the following sugges-~ 


for construction of the Union: 


l. 


The foregoing information is conclusive proof t 


the property, and even the financial program prepared. 


Location: the irregular lot--northwest corner of Parnassus Avenue and 
Second Avenue--121 feet on Parnassus Avenue, 90 feet on Second Avenue. 
(The Guy S. Millberry Union now occupies this site but extends to 


Ar guello Avenue.) 


A seven-story, with basement and sub-basement, reinforced concrete 


building conforming in a general way with tbe designs and plans attached. 


Ground Floor Plan: Store with concessions and cafeteria and lounges. 


Sub-basement: Basement for heating plant, storage, etcetera. 


Five floors of dormitory rooms, werved by two elevators. 
Top Floor: Gymnasium 38' x 61'; small stage 8' x 20'. 


Exercise room or rehearsal room 964 x 37° 4 
Men's locker room; 25 showers. 


Women's locker room; 6 showers. 


Swimming Tank Court Area: Northwest corner of lot offers possibility 


for installing an open air or glass covered tank 30! x 60'. 
hat the ''Gleam'' in Dr. Mill- 


Now we discover that "Conception" had 
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This statement of costs, 
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income and expenses is of considerable interest in the light of our present day 

costs. | 
Cost of lot, appraised at $216.50/ front foot $25,000.00 | 

Cost of building, Class B; 833,600 cubic feet @ 4l¢/cu.ft. _ 342,000.00 


Total cost of project $367,000.00 


SOURCES OF INCOME i 


ante Sess SS 





Room Rentals Month Year 
60 rooms without bath--double $25/mo. $1500.00 $18,000.00 
45 rooms with bath $35/mo. 1575.00 18,900.00 
Gross income from rent 3075.00 36,900.00 
Less 10% vacancies 307.50 3,690.00 
Net annual income $2767.50 $33,210.00 


Student Store j 


Books and stationery--$25,000 gross sales--10% rental 2,500.00 | 
Dental-medical supplies--$30,000 gross sales--10% rental 3,000.00 } 
Cafeteria Gross sales $60,000--10% rental 6,000.00 
Concessions rented Cigars, Cigarettes; Soda Fountain; Candy; 6,840.00 : 


Haberdashery; Athletic Goods; Barber and 
Beauty Shop 


student Fees 800 students @$10.00/year 8,000.00 ) 
TOTAL ANNUAL NET INCOME $59,550.00 | 
EXPENSES 
| 
| 


Lease to include: 


. 

. 

$367,000.00 @ 6% net $22,000.00 | 

Taxes estimated 6,000.00 

Insurance 1,250.00 | 

Maintenance of rooms and gymnasium 24,000.00 } 

. 

Estimated net revenue 6,300.00 | 
$59,550.00 $59,500.00 


All of these steps to provide a student union occurred during the years of 
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924-1927, While no tangible results were visible, the seed had been well planted 
















in fertile soil awaiting a more favorable germination period. In the meantime, 
two tennis courts were erected on the area which now is claimed by the H. C. 


offitt Hospital. These courts were financed by contributions received from Hi 


faculty members in the College of Dentistry and School of Medicine. An amount of 



























‘740.65 was received from this source, and an additional amount of $325.00 from 


assessments from students, making a total of $1065.00. The Associated Dental | 


Student Body paid a rental of $25.00 per month to the Morbio Estate for the use 

of the area until the Regents purchased the property some time later. The tennis 
courts provided some recreation for the students and faculty for a number of years, 
but fell in the path of progress when construction of Moffitt Hospital was started 
in 1953. | 


From 1924 until 1945 many things occurred; in fact, one would almost suspect 


amiscarriage of our Union plans. BUT, this was not so. The Associated Students | 
continued to prosper in spite of the terrible depression. Meager surpluses were 
guarded zealously, and deposits with the Board of Regents were made from time to 

time. The war years added materially to their resources through the Army and | 
Navy contracts and the G. |. Program, with the result that the Building Fund plus | 
earnings created a favorable impression with the Regents. In 1945, with Post-War 
Planning the main item on agendas, the Student Union Project for the Medical Center 
Campus was given attention by the Alumni Association of California. The Graduate 
Manager of the Associated Students Medical Center enjoyed the privilege of member - 
ship on the Council of the Alumni Association for a period of twelve years, and 


used this opportunity to secure support for the Medical Center Student Union. This 





sSsociation proved to be of tremendous help. 
1945--and the seed had still not germinated, but the Building Fund showed an i 
amount of $70,000 in the hands of the Regents, and another $20,000 which could be 


added. This was a time for Action! A definite proposal was presented to the 







































President and the Board of Regents based on estimates prepared by Mr. Timothy 
Pfleuger, Architect for the Campus. The plans were to build a seven-story buil- 
ding on the same site upon which the Millberry Union now stands. They included 
two stories for apartments; one story for hotel guest rooms; three floors for 
men's dormitory; a cafeteria floor with store and soda fountain; one floor for 
lounge, barber shop and beauty shop; the lower floor for swimming pool and gymna- 
sium. Estimated cost at that time was $664,000. Before any action could be 
taken, the Korean War broke out, and another period of disappointment and frus- 
tration prevailed. In spite of this new reverse, the project was kept alive, and 
the surpluses kept increasing the "Nest Egg’. 

"Don't give up the ship''--If at first you don't succed, try, try again''-- 
These old rallying cries became the battle cry. President Sproul was besieged 
by mail, by phone, and by person. He surrendered and appointed a Student Union 
Committee for the Medical Center Campus and directed it to bring in a new proposal. 
Now we discover the first sign that the GESTATION PERIOD had begun} PRENATAL 
CARE WAS NOW IN ORDERS 

When positive signs appear that an embryo is about to take form, it is 
always good judgment to engage professional assistance. Fortunately, the Associa- 
tion of College Unions, including in its membership a great number of colleges 
and universities with union programs on their campuses, was to hold its annual 
conference at the Broadmoor Hotel in Colorado Springs during the month of April, 
1949. 

On August 25, 1949, Dr. Willard C. Fleming, Dean of the School of Dentistry 


and Chairman of the Campus Development Committee, addressed a letter to President 


Sproul in relation to the proposed Medical Center Memorial Union. At this 
particular time, plans for the H. C. Moffitt Teaching Hospital and the Medical 


Sciences Building were in the advanced stage with construction scheduled for the 








late spring of 1950. The architects had advised the Associated Students that the 
cafeteria which had served so well for twenty-nine years would have to be moved 

or razed to accommodate the new building. Fortunately the building received a 
reprieve, and by cutting off the front thirty feet and moving it around to the 

east side, the patrons on the campus did not skip a meal during all of the construc- 


tion period. 
The eloquent plea from Dr. Fleming to President Sproul is herewith recorded 


as one of the important facts of historical interest. 


August 25, 1949 


President Robert G. Sproul 
University of California 
Berkeley Campus 


Dear President Sproul: 


This letter is written in relation tothe proposed Medical Center Memor ial 
Union on the San Francisco Campus. It might be considered as a "progress report"! 
in that we have several new items to report. 


The first and most urgent item relates to a recent report from the Archi- 
tects on this campus, to the effect that our present cafeteria will have to make 
way for the building program, scheduled to start in the late Spring of 1950. As 
you know, this building is the only eating establ is hment within eight or ten blocks 
of the campus, and presently serves 1200 to 1500 people a day. During the period 
of construction we will have an additional load of workmen, ranging from a 
ninimum of 200 per day to 800 at the peak of the building program. 


lt would appear that we have three possible solutions to the cafeteria 
problem. They are: 


1) Move the cafeteria to another area. This does not appear to be 
feasible because of the type of construction of the present building 
and the lack of appropriate areas nearby. 


2) Construct a new temporary building and demolish the present building. 
It would be impractical to spend the money to do this when we are 
contemplating permanent housing for a Union program. 


3) Start the proposed Union as soon as possible, even if we have to do it 
by "unit!' construction. By this | mean building immediately that part 
of the Union which will house the cafeteria, with subsequent parts to 
be added at a later date. If we were to accept this third proposal we 
should immediately adopt an overall plan for both the building and 
Financing. 


The Associated Students recently employed Mr. Porter Butts, University of 
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Wisconsin, Planning Consultant, to outline a general building program for the 
proposed Medical Center Union. A copy of this report is attached. 


The scope of the building program and the proposed facilities are interes- 
ting and practical for the special needs of the San Francisco campus. However, 
Dr. Steninger and | are more ‘nterested in the financing at this time and wish to 
submit the following comments. 


The basic program would vary from 40,076 to 44, 876 square feet. it's 
swimming pool and handball courts are included, this would add an additional 9,500 
square feet, OF a total of 54,376 square feet. According to Mr. Butts' report, the 
total costs would be as follows: 

Construction costs: 


Main construction @ $15.00/sq. ft. $673,140.00 
Swimming pool @ $11.00/sq. ft. 85,380.00 
Handball courts 41,888.00 
Architects fees 6% 48,024.00 
Furnishings 115,000.00 
Design or selection service 3,000.00 
Site preparation 25,000.00 


$991,432.00 


Mr. Butts has submitted other figures based on more limited space and faci- 
lities and lower construction costs. These figures indicate a minimum cost of 
$750,000. At this stage of the planning, it seems to say we are considering a 
project the cost of which ranges between $750,000 and $1,000,000. 


Of the total area of 54,376 sqaare feet, there will be about 19,580 square 
feet devoted to facilities usually provided by the University. There are hand- 
ball courts, swimming pool, gymnasium, locker rooms, etc. (Includes share of 
mechanical space--walls, circulation) cost $318,176.00. This leaves a total of 
34,796 square feet to be financed from other sources. This amounts to about 


$673,256.00. 


The Associated Students have on deposit with the Regents $120,000.00 which 
can be increased to about $150,000.00 in the near future. 


You will note in the proposal that a Faculty Club is to be included. This 
sould involve an estimated cost of about $89,095.00, two thirds of which would be 
raised by the facul ty--$59, 396.00, with one third support from the University-- 
929,698.00. 


The University has already ‘ndicated its willingness to match the sum raised 
by the Associated Students. If this is done, the remaining amount to be raised 
is $347,874.00. 


There are two ways to raise this wum. One is to obtain the money by dona- 
tion from the alumni of the various schools, with a matching sum from the Univer- 
sity. The second method is to obtain a loan from the Regants--to be paid back 
over a period of twenty years by profits from the Student Store and Cafeteria. 


at Sxeeraianee over the past ten years indicates that this would not be difficult 
Odo, 


































Following is a summary of the above proposals to finance the Student Union. 
Total estimated cost $750, 000-$1,000, 000 


University Participation 


Matching Alumni Donation $175,000.00 
Sports facilities 318,176.00 
One third Faculty Club 29,698.00 
Matching Assoc. Stud. Don. 150,000.00 
Faculty Support--(Faculty Club) 59,396.00 
Associated Students Support 150,000.00 
Alumni: Support 175,000.00 


91,057,270.00 


| know you are interested in this problem, and it may be that you will wish 
to set up an appropriate committee to study and advise you regarding this matter. 
| an well acquainted with the people on this campus who are interested in a Medical 
Center Unim and am submitting the following names as a sort of "'panel'' in the 
event that you wish to consider such a committee at this time. 


George Steninger Dental and Associated Students 
William Deamer Medical 

William Kerr Medical 

John Eiler Pharmacy 

Pearl Castillo Nursing 

Herbert Johnstone Medical and California Club 
Richard Stull Hospital 

Alexander Symetrow ASUCMC 

sydney Meek Dental Students 

John Leggett Dental Alumni 


In your last note on this subject you pointed out that the University had 
not finally adopted a policy toward the matter of financial support for student 
unions. The urgency of our cafeteria problem has led me to bring this matter 
again to your attention. 


Sincerely yours, 


WILLARD C, FLEMING, DEAN 
WCF sj] 


Note: The recommendation for members to the Joint Union Building Committee by 


Or. Fleming was accepted by President Sproul, Dr. George E. Steninger being named 


Chairman of this committee. 











Acting upon the advice of the Business Manager of the Campus, Mr. W. B. Hall, 
chairman of the Union Committee attended the Association of College Unions Confe- 
rence at Colorado Springs and profited greatly therefrom. As a result, the 
Associated Students engaged the Dean of Union Directors, Mr. Porter A, Butts, 
director of the Wisconsin Student Union, to visit our campus and make a survey of 
needs. Mr. Butts made a very careful appraisal of the entire campus program and the 
impact it might have upon the success of a student union. Students were given the 
opportunity to express their desires for the various facilities needed on the 

campus. The subject of Food Service ranked first in the questionnaire circulated 
among the students; recreational areas were high on the list and other facilities 
took a lower position. With information available, Mr. Butts was able to present 
amost complete program for consideration. Based upon the size of the student 

body at the moment, and projected growth of the campus, his proposal was very 

closely followed by the architect in his plans. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 
Porter A. Butts 


An Approach _to Union Planning 

As | have said on other occasions, the planning of a union is not just the 
planning of a certain kind of physical structure. The planning of a union, in the 
best sense, means arriving at a well-considered plan for the recreational life of 
the university. 

The great university is concerned with the living problems of its students. 
A right environment and accessible recreation equipment further the fruitful use 
of all their time. 

Superior research and laboratory facilities can contribute importantly to 
Professional training. Study in the presence of a great teacher can provide an 
intellectual uplift never to be forgotten. But the values of good teaching and 


good laboratories should not be blurred by overcrowded lun€h rooms, a poverty of 











meeting and discussion opportunities, unfavorable social relationships, or strain 
or poor health induced by lack of physical exercise and relaxation. It is the 
duty of the university to forestall and to minimize such drawbacks to personal 

and professional success. 

Further, if men are to live together in harmany, they must learn new 
social skills, and the meaning of serving the common welfare. In the university, 
especially in the professional college where there is little or no time for 
anything but professional training, such lessons can best be learned where 
students eat, work, and play together; where they meet to discuss freely and 
act responsibly to solve, as members of a student community, their own group 
problems. A campus is not complete without the essential facilities for such 
activities. 

If a union is to respond effectively to the wide range of needs and inte- 
rests of a university population at leisure, if it is to become genuinely a 
comunity center--the social and cultural heart of the campus--it will draw 
together in one place those facilities and activities which will give everyone 
in the university family a reason for coming to the center. 

It will provide first for the things that human beings do in their more 
elemental daily activity: places and means for meeting friends, for conversa- 
tion, for lounging and smoking, for reading the newspapers, for dining and 
refreshment. For young people especially, it will provide for dating and 
dancing, and for active games and sports. It will provide rooms and equipment 
that will incite activity and encourage the congeniality that comes from working 
together on common projects. 

From this it follows that the known unmet recreational needs of the 
university population should be arranged for in a new community center. Fur- 
ther, that the university should provide there the means of cultivating new, 


worthy interests that may not at the moment be in demand locally but which, 











upon trial, have had strong appeal to other young people and which have inherent 


recreational or cultural value. 


it is far from easy to determine, without error, what facilities should 
be included in a new center. But doing so is at least as important as it is 
difficult. For the answer which is finally embodied in the architectural plans 
will be frozen in the form of steel and concrete. Errors are not readily 
rectified, nor are they easy to hide. 

The building of a new union has, and can have, but one primary and avowed 
purpose: effectively to increase the opportunities for students to obtain 
constructive non-academic satisfactions in their daily lives at the university. 
The degree to which this purpose will be met in such an enterprise will depend 
in great part upon the degree to which the purpose is held firmly in mind 
during the planning and operation of the project, and in the pains taken to 
adapt the facilities provided to the actual needs of the students. And although 
the students are admittedly less than perfect in their knowledge of their needs 
and their ability to express them, and although it is most unlikely that they 
can specify with great accuracy the facilities and services that would be most 
beneficial and satisfying to them--there is nevertheless no better source for 
this information. 

The students themselves therefore are a source of information of the 
first importance if the new student center is to produce anything like a full 
return on its investment. Since it is for students primarily that the center 
is to be constructed, the students' needs, wants, feelings, Opinions, and 
habits must be studied intently and revealed clearly, or tens of thousands of 


dollars will be spent in erecting a monument to an unfulfilled purpose. 


of student needs and preference have been a primary, 


California's survey 
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though not the only, factor in arriving at the list of facilities recommended 


in this report. 


The results of the student appraisal of facilities are shown in the attached 


report. See next page. 

Within the limits of practicability, facilities with the highest ratings 
are programmed for first construction and those of lower rating for the future. 
Another basic source of information required is the fund of relevant 
technical and administrative facts which inevitably clothe any such project as 

this. Questions of financing, of site conditions, of university policy, of 
engineering and architectural considerations, and of who shall do what, must all 
be taken in account. 

Lastly, while the building program itself will spring from the needs and 
desires of the people of the community, who will be the users of the facilities, 
the supervisory and administrative problems are of equal importance in facility 
planning. A recreation building must mean many things to many people at the 
same time; the staff will face a continual stream of operational problems 
including scheduling of facilities, distribution of supplies, supervision of 
activities, special services to groups of users, direction of personnel, 
housekeeping, etc. 

Good recreation design must, therefore, not only provide the right faci- 
lities, but also arrange them in relation to one another so effectively that 
the active direction of the program can function with maximum convenience and 
efficiency. 

There is no need to labor the necessity for coordinating these sources of 
information and integrating the evidences from each. Likely to be minimized or 
overlooked, however, is the importance of students understanding the reasons 


f . * ° ; 
for the departures from the pattern of their express desires which the authori- 
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CALIFORNIA MEDICAL CENTER 


STUDENT SURVEY OF BUILDING NEEDS 


(Conducted by Dr. Steninger) 


160 Do you live near the campus? 


22 Would you utilize recreation facilities? 


Day 299 Night 243 


174 Would you patronize cafeteria for breakfast? 74 lunch? 198 dinner? 48 


238 Do you drive to school? 


323 Do you take public transportation? 


310 Would you be interested in dormitory facilities? 


259 Would you be interested in subscribing to the Building Fund? 


Essential 


B 


18 


134 


204 


153 





(B) A desirable activity but one 
which can_be postponed 


Cafeteria, soda fountain 
Book Store 


Lounge facilities 
83 men 75 women 275 mixed 


Game Rooms 

Browsing room 

Gymnasium 

Swimming pool 

Student and alumni offices 
Auditorium for meetings 


Radio & phonograph listening room 





Rank according to 'IA!! Preferemce 
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Cafeteria-Fountain 
Bookstore 


Lounge 


Gymnasium 
Auditorium 
Pool 
Offices 
Game rooms 


Listening room 


Browsing room 
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ties may find it essential to impose. The only effective way to accomplish this 





+s to include student participation at all planning stages, and to keep the 
student body fully informed, step by step, of the planning as it proceeds. Not 
only do the students need a new student center; they need also to know that it 


‘s theirs, and that its ultimate form is a direct reflection of their needs and 


wantS. 


Special Factors in the California Medical Center Situation 
The exclusively professional student enrollment at California Medical 
Center, the pattern of intense course and laboratory work, the metropolitan- 
commuting situation, and the unique institutional needs for service and sports 
facilities present requirements in campus center planning scarcely to be found 
on any campus anywhere. 
Major factors which have a crucial bearing upon the nature and extent of 


the center facilities are: 


|, The solid daily class and laboratory schedules from 8 a.m. to 5 peme which 


mean that students literally have no free time until evening (and because of 


study requirements, not too much time _in the evenings). 

Many of the facilities for social and cultural recreation and for 
so-called "extra-curricular activities!! that are so typical of unions el sewhere-- 
browsing room, hobby shops and darkrooms, theater, bowling alleys, and elaborate 
student offices and meeting rooms--are therefore omitted in the proposals of 


this report. Medical and dental students undoubtedly have interest in such 


facilities, but it is plain that they simply have no time @o use them. Emphasis, 


therefore, has been placed on (a) the type of service facilities which will take 


care of daily personal needs, conserve time, and generally make attendance at 
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the Medical Center a more agreeable experience (l.e., adequate dining facili- 
ties, 
desk, etc); and on (b) the recreational facilities which lend themselves to 
short-time uses at lunch time, in the evenings, and possibly for free periods 
between classes, if such are ultimately adopted, and which encourage and 

develop potential social and cultural interests (i.e., fountain room for social 


acquaintance purposes, lounge with books and magazines, music listening room, 


table games, party and meeting rooms, etc.). 


except for 





.. The complete absance of sports and physical exercise facilities 
tennis courts, which are due to be abandoned) . 
Provision of gymnasium and swimming pool facilities is clearly not a part 
of union planning, historically and traditionally considered. An athletic 
plant is almost universally provided by the university elsewhere on the campus 


and under the auspices of a physical education department, so the union on other 


campuses has automatically assumed the functions only of social and cultural 


recreation. But the need for sports facilities is so pressing at California 
to provide properly for the health and well-being of students, and it is so 


clear that such facilities are not likely to be created except in conjunction 


with the Union, that the planning of a dual social and sports center in this 


case appears wholly justified. It is not an unfeasible or unprecedented 


combination of facilities. The combination is, in fact, quite typical of 


neighborhood or municipal recreation centers (and of a few Canadian unions). 


Since the provision of a gymnasium is accepted almost universally as the 


responsibility of the university, it would be proper for the University of 


valifornia to provide the funds both to build and maintain the athletic facili- 


ties of the proposed center. 1 would recommend that every consideration be 


checkrooms, telephones, barber shop and beauty shop, bookstore, information 
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given to this method of financing. 
3, The desire to serve facult needs at the union and the proposed provision of 
funds for this purpose. 


The small size of the faculty and their full daily teaching and appoint- 
ment schedules do not warrant a separate faculty club, nor is there likelihood 
that one could be successfully financed. At the same time there is no justifi- 
cation for building and maintaining faculty quarters in the Union at student, 
especially if it means, as it usually does, foregoing needed student facilities. 

In view, however, of the possibility of obtaining university funds for 
faculty quarters and of faculty paying a membership fee to cover operation, 
there is reason to provide for faculty in the California Union; this solution 
will be the most economical from the university's and the faculty's point of 
view, and it will promote a desirable professional camaradetie between teachers 


and students. 


4, The need to provide certain services articularly dinin for patients and 


and the financial desirability of so doin 





visitors to patients 





This is a most unusual service for a union to render. But it appears that 

the new hospital will not adequately provide dining for appointment patients 

and for visitors, and further that the Union will be dependent upon this addi- 
tional volume to operate successfully financially. A problem is posed of 
satisfactorily separating the patient and the student clientele, but I believe 
this can be done through proper building design (discussed in facility notes). 
Accommodating the patient need at noon in a special cafeteria will produce a 
facility which will be valuable to students and faculty evenings and weekends, 


and which otherwise would not be financially possible. 































5, The pro osal to build residential wings for internes and nurses in 
The planning of the Union and its services must be coordinated with this 
Hproposal at every point. 
In short, what California urgently needs is not a student center, or union, 
‘1 the usual sense of primary emphasis on social needs, but a general institu- 


tional service and sports center, inclusive of student social needs, serving 


faculty, employees, patients, and visitors as well as students. 


Scope of the Proposed Building Program 


In the California conferences it was stated that the initial overall cost 


of the project must be limited to $750,000. 


For working purposes the following tentative budget is arrived at: 


Cost of construction only $575,000 

Architects' fees (6% of construction) 34,500 

Cost of furnishings (20% of construction) 115,000 

Fees on $30,000 of furnishings needing 

design or selection service @ 10% 3,000 

Site preparation, utility connections, 

and landscaping 25,000 
Total $752,500 


How large a building can be built for $575,000 (construction only) 


depends, of course, upon how the building is designed, the materials used, and 


costruction costs at the time of bidding. One can only estimate at this stage 


on the basis of the available information on compar able buildings. 


A general survey by the Association of College Unions in the spring of | 


1949 showed that unit costs for unions placed under contract since last fall 








clustered in the bracket of $14-$16 per sq. ft. 
in building costs since fall of from 5 to 





There is evidence of a decline 


10,, and of course there are many local variant conditions which further affect 


COSTS. 


The contract for the Ohio State Union was let in June, 1949, at $15.47 per 


sq. ft. including air conditioning throughout. Taking this latest of union 


construction costs as a guide, and allowing for the fact that the Ohio building 


‘s entirely air conditioned and that its finished ballroom spaces are more 
expensive than the proposed California gymnasium it seems probable that the 
california center a year or two from now might cost $14 per sq. ft. or less. 

In the interests of conservatism it would seem best to adopt for present 
purposes $14 per sq. ft. as the estimated unit cost and then so scheme the 
building with add-alternates that further facilities can be included if costs 
should drop to say $13 or $12 per sq. ft. when bids are taken. 

At $14 per sq. ft., $575,000 will build approximately 41,000 sq. ft. 

That the proposed building program is modest is indicated by the fact that 
the minimum area requirements listed (40,076 sq. ft.), less the 10,200 sq. ft. 
shown for faculty, patient, and gymnasium requirements which are not ordinarily 
included in a union building program, provide 20 sq. ft. per student for the 
future expectation of 1500 students to be enrolled; whereas the national 
average for the smaller unions built before the war is 23 sq. ft. per student. 

lt must also be remembered that substantial numbers of faculty and 
employees will use the dining and club facilities planned for students-- 
estimated for the future to be 163 full time faculty, 712 part time faculty, 
and 1500 clerical and service employees. 

Through better planning than has characterized other unions, 20 sq. ft. 
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P tudent at California could be considered to place California on a reason- 
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Especially considering the initial fund limitations and the modest size 
center possible at $750,000, | would recommend that possibilities of expansion 
be considered basic in the California planning. 

An important lesson from the universa! experience of existing unions is 
that these centere need to grow to meet unanticipated uses and demands. A 
building design is not right that is final and cannot be added to later. Most 
unions have had to build one to four additions; some are now twice as large as 
when they opened. 


Financing Operation 





One word of caution: to be successful in performing the desired services 
to the student body and the university, a center must not only be well planned, 
built, and equipped; it must also be adequately staffed, maintained, and 
provided with program funds. Many well built unions have substantially failed 
because of insufficient operating and program funds. 

Some of the recommended facilities for California are revenue-producing 
and should carry themselves and contribute in addition to the operation of the 
rest of the plant (fountain room and cafeteria, bookstore, game room, and 
control desk). But this is ordinarily not sufficient to do the whole job. 
Additional funds are usually necessary in the form of (a) payments of certain 
operating expenses by the university in return for the union's services to 
non=students; (b) proceeds from program activities, and sometimes rentals of 
offices; and (c) an operating fee paid by students. 

lt is recommended, therefore, that the Committee anticipate at this time 
hot only the sources of funds for construction but also the sources of funds for 

An approach would be to settle upon the desired building program, and then 


calculate the cost of staffing and operating the facilities included and the 


struction but also the sources of funds for operating the size plant visualized. 
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weyenue=producing possibilities of such facilities. Operating costs, like 





milding costs, vary widely, but a rule-of-thumb which may serve as a oartial 
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combination of (a) all or a portion of the heat, light, water, and building 
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"U.C. GOES AFTER 19 MILLIONS FOR CAMPUS BUILDING 


State Finance Board Asked to Go to Bat for Univers 
Request in 1951 Legislature 
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bit of pleasant news for University development appeared in 


newSpapers, Friday, December 1, 1950: 
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In October 1952 Presidet Sproul appointed a committee to be known as 


Committee for the Combined Structure". The following were appointed: 
Dr. Herbert G. Johnstone, Dean of 
Dr. We Ce. Fleming, Dean, School of 
Mre We Be Hall, Business Manager, 
Dr. George E. Steninoer, Graduate 
M&ss Margaret Tracy, Dean, School 
Mr. Jack E. Wagstaff, Campus Archi 
The first meeting of this committee 
formulate plans of procedure for the activation of 
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Combined Structure, Meeting of October 10, 1952. 
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Margaret A. Tracy and Virginia Taylor, Secretary. 


Members Absent: W. ©. Fleming 
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Letter of Jack E. Wagstaff, Campus Architect--March 16, 1952 
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SAN FRANCISCO: OFFICE O. HITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


March 16, 1953 


Re: Combined Structure: 
Quarters for Nurses, Interns 
and Residents, Student Union 
and Parking. 
S. F. Medical Center 


Dr, George Steninger 
wadueé Manager 
Associated Students Medical Center 


The following funding has been assumed in developing the 
preliminary program for Unit #1 of referenced project into schematic 
plans, construction outline and preliminary budget: 


1. $2,000,000.: The amount indicated for Unit #1 of the 
project, which was listed as Priority #17 in the 
Proposed Capital Improvement Program for 1953-51, 
dated December 1, 1952. 


¢200,000.: To be made available from cumulative earnings 
of the Student's Store. (We are informed that $192,000. 
of this amount 1s now in the Regents' hands). 


$200,000.: To be contributed by the Board of Regents 
from their own funds as "matching" funds to student 
funds. (We are informed that $100,000 in dollar for 
dollar, matching funds have already been reserved at 
an earlier date by the Regents for this purpose.) 


The total of $2,100,000, as noted above, is insufficient 
to cover the complete Combined Structure program. The Building and 
Campus Development Committee, (Dean W. C. Fleming, Chairman) 
therefore, indicated a priority of need of the several component 
elements so that the project might be developed by units. ‘tne pro- 
gramaing of Unit #1 has proceeded with that priority in mind, modi- 
fied only as required by practical planning. 


Schematic plans thus far developed for Unit #1 have been 
reviewed and approved by the Building Committee, (Dr. Herbert Johnstone, 
Chairman) . These plans and supporting data have been submitted to the 
Legislature as part of the University's 1953 Building Program. In- 
cluded in Unit #1 of the project as now conceived are the following 
elements: 


1. Nurses! Residence: Quarters for 100 to 110 additional 
nurses, including central facilities; lounge, storage 
facilities, etc., basic to the ultimate structure. 
This would provide about one-half the total number of 
nurses to be housed in the completed project. the 
balance would be added later, under subsequent funding, 
permitting the abandonment of a temporary-wartime 
frame dormitory. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA—(Letterhead for interdepartmental use) 

















MEDICAL CENTER MEMORIAL UNION 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Building Gund 
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U.C. Medical Center, 1906 


THE CAMPUS THAT WAS NO CAMPUS 

[It wasn’t a campus at all, really. It offered—and still 
does—professional training ... one of the finest obtainable 
anywhere. 

But there were no playing fields, no social rooms, no 
space in the cafeteria, no other place to eat, no spot to play 
music or listen to it, no recreation, no center for student 
body business meetings. You remember this. 

It was interesting, but it left some barren hours after a 
heavy study schedule. 

Perhaps you have your own personal memories, bitter 
or sweet, about the struggle to provide a true campus 
atmosphere. 

Perhaps you were one of those who got tired of eating 
cold lunches in labs. and who did something about it. With 
the funds and the muscles supplied by you and your class- 
mates, a “temporary” eafeteria was built in 1921. 

Or maybe you were one of those who did something 
about providing the very first recreational facilities—the 
two tennis courts. You may remember the Labor Day when 
a gang of students levelled the sites for them. Possibly 
you remember collecting the $25 a month land rent from 
faculty members and fellow students. 


That’s the campus that wasn’t a campus. Introducing 


now—the campus that is to be! ook 2-2415 San Francisco 4, California 
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THE MEDICAL CENTER GROWS 

The new buildings and facilities of the University of 
California Medical Center now are making it a truly great 
institution. The Herbert C. Moffitt Teaching Hospital is 
under way. The Medical Sciences Building will be com- 
pleted in 1954. 

Present and future students will have, with these addi- 
tions, an even better opportunity to learn well . . . but 
have no more opportunity to live well at. the Medical 
Center than you did. 

That’s the problem, but with your help it will be no 


problem on the campus that is to be. 
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Proposed Joint Structure: 
Nurses’ and Interns’ Quarters 
and Medical Center Memorial Union 


NOW — THE CAMPUS THAT IS TO BE! 

The campus is, at last, to become a campus, because 
there will be a beautiful, spacious new Medical Center 
Memorial Union, complete with facilities of varied nature 
for students, faculty and alumni. 

The Memorial Union, long and desperately needed, is 
now made both possible and absolutely necessary. For the 
scarce facilities now available in the present cafeteria 
“Shack” will soon be demolished to prepare for the second 
unit of the Medical Sciences Building. Housing facilities 
must be provided for nurses and interns to staff the new 
units. So an inspired plan has been developed and author- 
ized, to combine Memorial Union facilities with a State- 
financed building to house the enlarged staff of nurses 
and interns. 

Relatively little of the money to build the Memorial 
Union features of the combined structure is still to be 
raised. The combined structure will cost $2,800,000. As 
Dr. George E. Steninger, Memorial Union Campaign Chair- 
man, pointed out in a recent report, “Certain facilities are 
the accepted responsibility of the University administra- 
tion, but others call for the financial support of students, 
faculties. and alumni.” 

The administration, recognizing this, requested and 
received $2.000,000 from the 1953 session of the State 
Legislature. 

The students of the Medical Center themselves, acting 
through their own council, have just completed the trans- 
fer of $200,000. This is money acquired from many years 
of student operation of the crowded little cafeteria, book 
store and dental supply store. 

“Because the State does not spend the taxpayers’ money 
for student unions and recreational facilities,” Dr. Sten- 
inger points out, “our latest challenge is to secure contri- 
hutions from the faculties, alumni and friends of the Uni- 


versity in the amount of $200,000. Add the matching funds 


A REASON TO GIVE, AND A PLAN 

Yes. we have been an institution where health is taught 
but seldom practiced . .. where the only facilities provided 
for the recreation and convenience of the students were 
provided by the students themselves. 

This time. the Legislature and the University are carry- 
ing the main load, the students are providing a fair share, 
and for the first time alumni are being asked to help, too. 

The response of the alumni to this call for aid is in a 
way a repayment. Your individual professional education 
cost the State of California well over $5,000, over and above 
tuition and fees. Here is your first chance to repay it. In 
a sense it is your chance to demonstrate that professional 
practice under a system of free enterprise can voluntarily 
supply needed facilities which are not provided in a state 
supported educational system. 

The amount to be raised, relative to the value of the 
new facilities. is small... but it is large in relation to the 
circle of people who are vitally interested. We can count 
on barely more than 5,000 alumni and facu'ty members, 
all of whom will undoubtedly wish to help in giving 
tomorrow’s Medical Center students the room and facil- 
ities they need for healthy student life. Since not all recent 
graduates will be in a position to do so, the average con- 


tribution must be high. 


To make larger contributions possible, the committee 
has decided that pledge payments may cover a three-year 
period. In this way, for instance, a pledge of $360 may be 
paid for at $10 per month. At the top, however, a few 
individual donations of $3,000 and $7,500 will be needed. 
And there is little doubt that they will be forthcoming, 
for Medical Center training has equipped many men and 


women for very high professional earnings. 


Make checks payable to REGENTS, U. C. MEDICAL CENTER, 
and mail to Dr. George E. Steninger, Associated Students, 
Medical Center, First and Parnassus Avenues, San Fran- 
cisco 22. Phone: OVerland 1-3323. 


lerbe Moffitt Teaching Hospital 


and Medical Sciences Building from the administration and we are in!” 
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THE MECHANICS OF THE PLAN 

If you want to send in your pledge now by mail, fine. 
Probably you may want more information, and you will 
hear further from the Campaign Committee. 

Your Memorial Union Campaign Chairman is George E. 
Steninger, D.D.S. He has the excellent help of committees 
in charge of Finance, Publicity, Prospects, and Arrange- 
ments. 

There are a large number of Soliciting Committees. 
There are 12 Division Soliciting Committees. covering the 
State of California. Within each Division Soliciting Com- 
mittee there are District Soliciting Committees. each cov- 
ering a small area of the Division. Within each District 
Soliciting Committee there are Community Soliciting Com- 
mittees, representing each community in which alumni 
reside or practice. You will hear from your Community 
Soliciting Committee. 

WHAT’S IN IT FOR YOU? 

What will be in the Memorial Union? 

Alumni Facilities Alumni Association offices. meeting 
rooms available for alumni gatherings, a place to meet 
and relax on visits to the campus, and. for those taking 
post-graduate courses and doing clinical work. many facil- 
ities for recreation. 

Alumni Memorial Room, a special feature. 

Faculty Facilities — A complete Faculty Club and Fae- 
ulty Dining Room, plus all the other facilities of the Union. 

Student Facilities — Student lounges, browsing room, 
music, radio and television room, game rooms for table 
tennis and billiards, student body offices. cafeteria. foun- 
tain, book and supply store, gymnasium. swimming pool, 
handball courts. 

ADDING IT UP: 

“We come to college not only to learn to earn a living, 
but to live a life.” 

These words, carved above a door of a Union on a State 
College campus, best tell why such an important program 
is essential to a full, rounded college education. The busi- 
ness of learning to live a life is not done entirely in the 
classroom, the clinic, the laboratory, or the study room. 
To learn how to use leisure time, to associate on pleasant 
terms with others, to enjoy healthful recreations and stimu- 
lating hobbies—such things, too. are a part of education. 

As A LOYAL ALUMNUS, YOU CAN PROVIDE THIS PART: An 
appropriate memorial to commemorate the services of the 
Medical Center’s graduates in the Armed Forces of our 
country during World Wars I and II —and of alumni who 
have made distinctive contributions to the campus and 
the professions. And as a living memorial that will serve 
and benefit all a memorial that will be the heart of the 
campus life, for cultural, recreational, social and spiritual 


development. 





“FRIENDS OF THE MEDICAL CENTER:’ 


ROBERT GORDON SPROUL, President of the University: 


“The efforts of all of us, over many years, to acquire for 
the Medical Center in San Francisco the social and recrea- 
tional facilities it so badly needs, are at long last within 
reaching distance of their goal. 

“That such a Union is an essential element in the de- 
velopment of well rounded men and women for the prac: 
tice of the healing arts has been demonstrated often and 
conclusively. Nor could there be a more fitting tribute 
to those who have gone out from our Schools of Medicine 
and Nursing, and the Colleges of Pharmacy and Dentistry, 
to give their lives in the service of the Nation. 

“I urge each and every one of you to give wholehearted 
support to this campaign.” 


WILLARD C. FLEMING, Dean, College of Dentistry: 


“The Medical Center Memorial Union is one of the 
most important developments in the history of the Medical 
Center Campus. Now we can add emphasis to living as well 
as to learning. Your full support is most earnestly re- 
quested.” 


MARGARET TRACY, Dean, School of Nursing: 


“The School of Nursing and its alumni have looked for- 
ward to the day when adequate facilities for students 
would be provided on this campus. The Medical Center 
Memorial Union will provide these desperately needed 
facilities. I believe our alumni and faculty will support 
the program with their gifts and efforts.” 


FRANCIS SCOTT SMYTH, Dean, School of Medicine: 


“The Memorial Union with all its facilities will meet 
one of the greatest needs on the Medical €enter Campus. 
It will assure a closer Student-Faculty relationship and 
provide an opportunity for a more enjoyable period of 
learning. It deserves the support of all our graduates.” 


TROY C. DANIELS, Dean, College of Pharmacy: 


“The possibilities for a real campus atmosphere on the 
Medical Center Campus will be greatly enhanced by the 
provision of the Memorial Union. I urge all graduates oi 
the College of Pharmacy to support the project with your 
gifts and efforts to make this campaign successful.” 
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ry estimates of the entire project as presented by the 
Pfleuger, was $2,800,000. The source of funds was anticipated 


State Legislature appropriation $2,000, 000. 00 
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Administrative matching funds for above 200, 000. 00 

Faculty, alumni cont tributions 266,666.66 

Administration matching funds 1332333, 34 
$2,800, 000. 00 


The Administration, armed with plans, models estimates, and statements of 


Sustification of the project, presented the case to the Finance Committee of the 


State Legislature, and was successful in obtaining an appropriation of $2,000, 000 
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(committee cont.) 


Fyecutive Committee (cont. ) 


Pearl Castile, Re Ne, Nursing Alumni Association 
Dorothy Loveland, R. N., Nursing Alumni Aseociation 


Elizabeth McDonald, R.N., President, Nursing Alummi Association 
Marv Puterbaugh, R.N., Nursing Alumni Association 
John Young, President, Associated Students, U.C. Medical Center 
Fred Kobayashi, President, Asso¢éated Dental Students 
Nilliam B. Hall, Administrator, University Hospital 
Harold He Hixon, Assistant Administrator 
Richard J. Stull, Director of Hospitals 
John E. Wagstaff, Campus Architect 
The first order of business was acceptance of the goal of the campaign, 
$200,000. With approximately 5000 alumni and faculty members as a promising 
source, this challenge was accepted with eagerness. Realizing the importance 
of an efficient campaign organization, it was decided to engage a specialist 
in this field to advise the committee on its actions. Mr. Henry Lang, a very 
successful fund-raiser,was engaged, and his help in guiding the initial steps 
of the campaign was of inestimable valve. 
It was pointed out that the success of any campaign for funds depended 
primarily on the interest of potential contributors who were sympathetic to 
the general appeal of the project. There was no doubt in the minds of the 
committee members that the "case" for the Memorial Union was of great strength. 
The fact that the project had been in the minds of students and faculties for 
many years, and that substantial deposits for a building fund had been made 
during those years assured the committee that the campaign would be successful. 
Permission having been granted by President Sproul and the Board of 
Regents to conduct a campaign for funds, the committee drew up battle plans for 
the struggle. A brochure which would capture the interest of alumni and 
friends was conceived and prepared for mailing to the 5000 alumni of the four 


schools on the campus. Mailing lists for all graduates were brought up te 


dates; the locations of graduates in the State of California were assigned to 
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twelve Divisions and further divided into Districts, Cities, and Zones. Key 
alumni were selected as Division Chairmen, District Chairmen, and City 

Chairmen. Other loyal alumni were selected as committeemen with responsibility 
to contact a group of alumni in their area. The Campaign Chairman, George E. 
Steninger, personally contacted each Division Committee and distributed the 
campaign material prior to the opening of the campaign. 

Armed with facts concerning the program and a high degree of enthusiasm, 
the campaigners called on their prospects in the month of November, 1953. The 
results of this voluntary help were not particularly impressive,as the record 
shows. By the end of the third month only $70,000 had been subscribed. In 
all fairness to the many men and women who contributed their time and money 
to the effort, it should be recorded that the campaign competed with United 
Crusade, Thanksgiving, Christmas, and Uncle Sam in his quest for taxes. It 
became evident to the committee that other steps would be necessary if success 
were to be gained. 

The Alumni Association of the University of California had just completed 
a campaign for funds for the Alumni House on the Berkeley Campus, and had 
experienced the same difficulty in securing funds through the efforts of 
voluntary personnel. The Association, faced with a possible failure in its 
plea for funds, turned to its membership and advertising staff to contact the 
alumni. This decision proved to be most wise, and their campaign ended on a 
successful note. Fortunately, for the Union Campaign, this group was available 
to assist in securing a complete success of the financial committment made to 
the Regents for the Union. Again, to the credit of the Associated Students 
Medical Center, it should be recorded that the expenses of the campaign were 
Paid by this organization. An agreement was made, however, between the Regents 


and the Association, that $10,000 from the initial deposit of $31,652.45 from 
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campaign receipts and a straight 15% of the contributions be set aside to be 





returned to the Associated Dental Students to cover the cost of the campaign. 
These two sums totaled $49,287.50 as of Augist 31, 1960. 

The report of Mr. G. E. Stevens, Assistant Controller of the University 
as of October 11, 1960 reveals the following information regarding the two 


funds contributed to Union project: 


TOTAL (1) (2) 


Deposits $168,000.00 $168,000.00 -—= 
Gifts 295 5638.62 6,097.85 $289,540.77 
Income added to Principal 96,095.73 74,806.81 21,288.92 
Revaluation of funds to 

market basis 58,901.78 58,901.78 -—— 


$618,636.13 $307,806.44 $310,829.69 


Expenditure 554,011.55 307,661.13 246,350.42 
$ 64,624.58 $ 145.31 $ 64,479.27 


(1) Associated Students Medical Center Fund 
(2) Various Donors--Medical Center Memorial Union Fund 


It is interesting to note that in 1953 the project cost was estimated at 
$2,800,000, of which eum the State was to furnish $2,000,000, the Administra- 
tion $400,000, and the Associated Students and Alumni Fund Raising campaign 
another $400,000. When final bids were taken for the "Combined Structure”, 
the sad story of inflation presented another problem. The new cost as of 
September 1955 was approximately $3,500,000. Fortunately, the State increased 
its share by $200,000, the Students' Fund was increased by $100,000, and the 
campaign among the alumni was responsible for an additional $100,000 over its 
original commitment. The balance was taken from University Plant Pool Earnings. 
By careful elimination of tome of the evident luxuries, the cost of the struc~ 
ture was cut to fit the funds available. 

September 19, 1955 marked another red letter day for the Medical Center 
Campus. The James Ie Barnes Construction Company was notified by Mr. Je Bs 
Wagstaff, Campus Architect, that the Regents of the University of California 
had accepted their proposal and awarded them the contract for the project in 
the amount of $2,917,000. 

THE LABOR PAINS START! 

When word of the contract-signing became known, there was a burst of 

enthusiasm on the Medical Center Campus. Plans for a Ground~breaking Ceremony 


were immediately formulated, and dates considered. Old-timers across the 
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nation remember the blizzard of 1888; Californians remember the floods of 1955, 
and San Francisco suffered some heavy rainfall. Because of the constant deluge 
the Ground~breaking Ceremonies were cancelled, and no one had the opportunity 
to use a golden spade or ride a tractor. The rains did not stop the contrac- 
tors, although they delayed the pouring of the foundations and the re-dinforced 
concrete piling. The site upon which the Union rests was recognized as one of 
the most difficult in San Francisco. For that reason it was necessary to drill 
65 feet below ground level in some spots and pour concrete supports for the 
building. During a test boring it was reported that a core of redwood was 
brought to the surface indicating that thousands of years ago this particular 
area was covered by redwood trees. 

During the next three years the project was halted by steel strikes, 
carpenter strikes, and plasterer strikes, all of which delayed final comple- 
tion. When one speaks of labor pains-~-well, these experiences did not help 
the baby to be born on schedule. 

CHOOSING A NAME! 

Shortly after the construction got under way, the Building Committee for 
the Combined Structure recommended to Dr. John B. Lagen, Chairman of the 
Administrative Advisory Council for the Medical Center, as follows: 

"The Building Committee for the Combined Structure has 

unanimously recommended that the building, now under construction, 

which is to house the student union facilities, faculty club, nurses’ 

dormitory, intern and re ident quarters and a garage be named THE 

GUY S. MILLBERRY MEMORIAL UNION. 

(signed) 

Herbert G. Johnstone, Chairman 
Building Committee for the 
Combined Structure” 


The recommendation was presented to the Board of Regents at a later date 
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and met with unqualified endorsement. So that history might record the 


significance of this action an article appearing in the Synapse, U.C. Medical 


center newspaper, is worthy of inclusion in the history of the Union: 
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roles as educator, administrator and leader in dentistry 
in public health. All of these activities were bound togeth or 


a warm sympathy and unfalter- 

ing trust in people. He had the 
- courage to advocate and support 
new ideas, even though they were 
not popularly received at first. 
His entire life, both personal and 
professional, was based upon 
sound ethical principles and a 
deep interest in people, particular- 
ly children and students. 

Guy Millberry was born in 
Menominee, Michigan in 1872. He 
died in Los Gatos, California in 
September, 1952. The years be- 
tween these dates were filled 
with a variety of occupations, ac- 
tivities and accomplishments that 
- Jeads one to designate him as a 
person who had, indeed, had a 
“full life.’ His early childhood 
and his early education were 
spent at the place of his birth 
in Michigan, although his family 
came and lived in California for 
a short period of time, then re- 
turned to Michigan where he re- 
mained until he was 18 years old. 


Circumstances. made it neces- 
sary for him to leave schoo] just 


Jane 


ceived an appointment as an » 


-structor in metallurgy in eee 


College of Dentistry. He ‘became © 


more and more interested in the — 


problems of education, and after 


the fire and earthquake of 1906 


he became superintendent of the 
infirmary and in 1914 Dean of the 


School of Dentistry, which post — 


he held until his retirement in 


_1939. Dr. Millberry’s objectives in 


the administrative field have been 
many and have been directed in a 
large measure toward integrating 
activities of the Dental School 
with those of the academic and 


administrative departments of the - 
University, and also with those — 
of the Medical School. His efforts — 


in dental education led to the 
_establishment of a curriculum in 
dental hygiene and the “ortho- 


dontic major” which gives those | 
who are particularly interested an | 


opportunity to devote more time 


to orthodontics during their train- | 


ing in undergraduate years. — 
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During the last veare of hic ae 


During the year following excavation and construction of the foundation 


While 








there was considerable interest displayed by students and faculty alike. 


"side=walk superintendents" did not crowd the area, there were signs of impa- 


tience, and désires to get the job done. This was a healthy sign, for it indi- 


cated that the students were becoming "Union-minded". Articles appeared in the 


campus newspaper, the Synapse, with regularity. The following should be of 


interest to the readers of this history: 












and met with unqualified endorsement. 
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So that history might record the 


significance of this action an article appearing in the Synapse, U.C. Medical 


renter newspaper, is worthy of inclusion in the history of the Union: 
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The Guy S. 


a warm sympathy and unfalter- 
ing trust in people. He had the 
courage to advocate and support 
new ideas, even though they were 
not popularly received at first. 
His entire life, both personal and 
professional, was based upon 
sound ethical principles and a 
deep interest in people, particular- 
ly children and students. 

Guy Millberry was born in 
Menominee, Michigan in 1872. He 
died in Los Gatos, California in 
September, 1952. The years be- 
tween these dates were filled 
with a variety of occupations, ac- 
tivities and accomplishments that 
leads one to designate him as a 
person who had, indeed, had a 
“full life.’ His early childhood 
and his early education were 
spent at the place of his birth 
in Michigan, although his family 
came and lived in California for 
a short period of time, then re- 
turned to Michigan where he re- 
mained until he was 18 years old. 


Circumstances. made it neces- 
sary for him to leave school just 
pefore finishing the eleventh 
grade. During this period he 
learned the discipline of hard 
physical labor without losing his 
desire to further intellectual de- 
velopment. Work in logging 
camps in Michigan and farming, 
carpentry, plumbing and cannery 
work in California enabled him 
to support the family while he 
was finding his life’s work. He 
applied to the University of Cali- 
fornia for admission. As he had 
not completed his high school edu- 
cation, it was necessary for him 
to seek entrance by means of 
an examination. He was admitted 
to the college of dentistry in 18938 
and was in the first class to 
graduate from the University of 
California Medical Center campus 
and the last class to be admitted 
to practice dentistry without pass- 
ing examinations of the State 
Board of Dental Licensure. 

There was a brief period of 
private practice, and then he re- 


| : Millberry Union memorializes a man who con- xy 
tributed more to dentistry and dental education in California vel 
_ than any other person in our history. He played important 

roles as educator, administrator and leader in dentistry and > 
in public health. All of these activities were bound together by 
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ceived an appointment as an in- 
structor in metalurgy in the 
College of Dentistry. He became 
more and more interested in the 
problems of education, and after 
the fire and earthquake of 1906 
he became superintendent of the 
infirmary and in 1914 Dean of the 
School of Dentistry, which post 
he held until his retirement in 
1939. Dr. Millberry’s objectives in 
the administrative field have been 
many and have been directed in a 
large measure toward integrating 
activities of the Dental School 
with those of the academic and 
administrative departments of the 
University, and also with those 
of the Medical School. His efforts 
in dental education led to the 
establishment of a curriculum in 
dental hygiene and the “ortho- 
dontic major” which gives those 
who are particularly interested an 


opportunity to devote more time — 


to orthodontics during their train- 
ing in undergraduate years. 


During the last years of his » 


deanship he became more and 
more interested in the dental 
aspects of public health. He was 
one of the first dentists to join 
the Public Health Association and 
‘advocate greater attention to 
dental hygiene as an important 
factor in the Public Health Pro- 


am. 

There is little question that Dr. 
Millberry’s interest in students 
and student activities was largely 
responsible for the development 
of the student cafeteria and stu- 
dent store that have been part of 
the campus for over 35 years. His 
support and guidance to the 
student was always available and 
he played one of the more impor- 
tant roles in the development of 
the foundation that led to our 
present student union, His record 
of achievement, his personality 


and the imprint that he left on 


others truly place him as one of 
California’s men “to match our 
mountains.” 
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According to the records, the Guy S. Millberry Union was accepted by the 





























Regents of the University on June 6, 1958. There were several items to be 
completed, however, so that the opening of the building was postponed until 


the beginning of the fall semester of 1958. 


The history of this unique building would not be complete without refe- 
rence to some of the features provided in honor and in memory of certain 
individuals. 

"MEET ME AT THE FRANCIS SMYTH FIREPLACE" 

This familiar phrase is heard more and more on the Medical Center Campus 
as students and faculty members discover that this particular and beautiful 
spot has become the hearthstone of the campus. The Medical Faculty, wishing 
to honor Dr. Smyth for his dedicated service to the School of Medicine as 
Professor of Pediatrics, and Dean, contributed the necessary funds to build 
this magnificent fireplace. These funds were raised by a committee headed by 
Dr. Robert S. Stone. The fireplace was designed by Mr. Robert Howard, whose iM 
father designed the famous Campanile on the Berkeley campus. In searching 
for a theme for the decorative motif, Mr. Howard visited Dr. Smyth in his 
homey where he found that several lovely oak trees were the dominating 
feature of his garden. The live oak, native to California, typifies growth, 
strength, and long life, the aims of Dr. Smyth for our campus. The appreci-~- 
ation of students, faculty, alumni and friends of Dr. Smyth is well expressed 
by this beautiful mosaic. q 

THE GIFT OF DR. AND MRS. WILLIAM J. KERR 

One of the most beautiful and enduring gifts to the Union was provided 

by Dr. and Mrs. William J. Kerr. Dr. Kerr will long be remembered for his 


outstanding contribution to the School of Medicine. As Professor of Medicine, 
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he was vitally interested in the welfare of the students on this campus, and 


was a champion of the Union project. When he retired from the faculty and 





became Professor of Medicine, Emeritus, his interest did not retire with him. 


When plans for the Union were assured, he offered to provide sufficient oak, 
madrone, and myrtle panels to cover the walls of the Board of Governors Meeting 
Room the Table Tennis Room, the Music Room, and the Internes’ Lounge. This 
magnificent gift came from Dr. and Mrs. Kerr's ranch in Humboldt County, 
California, and it will always be a silent reminder of the love and affection 
of these wonderful friends of the University. 
THE ALICE Ae MYERS MUSIC ROOM 

One of the great assets of the Guy S. Millberry Union is the Music Room 
donated by Miss Helen A. Myers in memory of her mother, who maintained over 
a period of years the deepest interest in the students of the School of 
Medicine. The creation of a music ‘room was particularly appropriate since it 
reflects Mrs. Myers' great love for music throughout her lifetime. Miss Myers 
provided a beautiful Steinway grand piano and the latest Ampex equipment for 
hi-fidelity stereophonic records. This generous contribution will offer many 
hours of pleasure to the students on the Medical Centex Campus. They will be 
eternally grateful for these gifts. 

THE STENINGER GYMNASIUM 

At a meeting of the Board of Governors of the Millberry Union a motion 
was made and seconded that the Board recommend to the Regents that the gymna- 
sium be named "The Steninger Gymnasium" in honor of Dr. George E. Steninger, 
a member of the faculty of the School of Dentistry, Graduate Manager of the 
Associated Students Medical Center since 1925, Chairman of the Student Union 
Committee for the Medical Center Campus, member of the Building Committee for 


the Combined Structure, and Chairman of the Medical Center Memorial Union 





Building Fund Committee. The motion was passed unanimously, and the 
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recommendation was forwarded to the President and the Board of Regents. 
A news item from the San Francisco Campus, dated August 15, 1958, made 
the following announcement: 
"THE STENINGER GYMNASIUM 
"In tribute to his many years of service to the students 
of this campus and his contribution to the Millberry Union project, 
the Regents recently named the new gymnasium for Dr. George E. 
Steninger, clinical instructor in operative dentistry. This part 
of the Union is now officially the Steninger Gymnasium. The Regents 
have named only one other University facility for a living person: 
the Berkeley campus administration building recently renamed Robert 
Gordon Sproul Hall. 
"Dr. Steninger, an ardent advocate of a student union since 
his own student days, is now chairman of the Millberry Union Board 
of Governors. He directed the drive for private contributions to 
the Union project and for many years was graduate manager of the 
student store." 
Note: The announcement should have recorded that Governor Warren had been 
honored by the naming of Warren Hall on the Berkeley campus. 
The Steninger Gymnasium reveals a bronze plaque mounted on the wall 
inside the main door stating: 
THE STENINGER GYMNASIUM 
named for George E. Steninger, D.D.S. 


in recognition for the many years of service 


to the’ students and alumni of this campus. 
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THE "SYNAPSE" 
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DR. GEORGE STENINGER 

Ever since 1926 Dr. Steninger 
has been working hard to get a 
Student Union for this campus. 
Many problems have delayed his 
desired achievement—-war, police 
action, depression, inflation, lack 
of common interests—but despite 
all of this the Guy S. Millberry 
Student Union has finally be- 
come a reality. 

Dr, Steninger was born in 
Parker, South Dakota, where he 
attended school. He then went to 
Lawrence College in Wisconsin 
until World War I interrupted 
his studies and he _ served in 
France for Uncle Sam. After the 
war he went to the University of 
Wisconsin for two years, and 
then came to San Francisco. 

Here he entered the College of 
Dentistry, and after his gradua- 
tion in 1925 he started his prac- 
tice at 490 Post. After gradu- 
ation he was asked by Dr. Mill- 
berry to continue to supervise 
the Students’ Cafeteria and to 
become a part-time instructor in 
Operative Dentistry. He at that 
time started the Associated Den- 
tal Students’ supply store, which 
has grown from next to nothing 
to the $200,000 business which it 
is today. These funds have helped 
defray costs of the new Union. 

Some of Dr. Steninger’s extra- 
curricular activities include Psi 
Omega and Epsilon Alpha frater- 
nities, and he also has found 
time to serve as chairman of an 
exécutive committee to build a 
church, chairman of the Bohe- 
mian Club chorus, sing in the 
Olympie Club Glee Club, and to 
“See the world.” 

In appreciation of his work the 
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“DR. GEORGE E. STENINGER 
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Chairman—Millberry Union Board of Directors 


Regents have approved the 
Board of Governor’s recommen- 


be known as the Steninger Gym- 
nasium—a most fitting tribute to 


dation that the new gymnasium a most deserving man. 
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THE OPERATION OF THE MILLBERRY UNION 

On may 16, 1956 Dr. John B. deC. M. Saunders, Chairman, Administrative 
Committee on the San Francisco Campus, addressed the following letter to Mr. 
Stanley Bateman, Business Manager of the Campus: 

"At its regular meeting on May 8, 1956, the Administrative 
Committee appoin ted you Chairman of a Committee to draw up a 
Constitution and By-Laws for the Student Union. Others named 
to the Committee are listed below and each will receive a copy of 
this letter. The Administrative Committee will hope to have your 
recommendation with all possible speed. If you will accept this 
assignment, no reply is necessary. 

Sincerely yours, 
John B. deC. Saunders, M. D. 
Chairman, Adminstrative Committee 
on the San Francisco Campus 
Miss Barbara Brugge 
Dr. Kenneth J. Ballard 
Dean Willard Fleming 
Dr. Harold Harper 
Dr. Walter Harrison 
Dean, Herbert Johnstone 
Dre David Kendrick 
Dr. Lura Morse 
Mrs. Marybeth Monti 
Dr. George E. Steninger 
The first meeting of the Committee was called for November 7, 1956. 
The minutes of that meeting and subsequent meefings together with a copy of 
the By-Laws adopted and approved December 3, 1957 are made a part of this 


record, 
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STUDENT UNION CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS COMMITTEE 


Ist Meeting = November 7, 1956 


bers Present: Dr. K. J. Ballard Dr. Harold Harper 
Mr. S. GC. Bateman, Chairman Dr. Walter Harrison 
Miss Joan Boas Dean H. G. Johnstone 
Mr. Lloyd Chelli Dr. David Kendrick 
Dean W. C. Fleming Mrs. Marybeth Monti 
Mr. Melvin Frank Dre Lura Morse 
Dr. Leon Goldman Dr. G EH. Steninger — 
Mr. James Hammill Miss M. Zabrowski for Miss B. Brugge 


At 7:45 pem., after dinner in the Faculty Club and the introduction of 
bers, the Committee convened in the Pathology Seminar Roome 


The Chairman began the meeting by explaining that the Committee had been 
fablished six months ago by the Administrative Committee on the San Francisco 
pus, which acts in lieu of a Provost. Its purpose is to recommend to the 
Mnistrative Committee a Student Union constitution and by-laws and such other 
mes as are desired. 


Mr, Bateman then pointed out the place of the supervision of the Combined 
fucture in the University of California Table of Organization as shown below: *# 


Board of Regents 


On 


Vice President - President 


Business Affairs 






Controller 






“Secretary of | 
The Regents 





Vt 
it | ee 

ute Provost 

a4 ort (Administrative Committee) 

-jr4 w") 4 a 01 ° 3 

cal ® 
in 


Business Board of 
Manager Governors 





Asst. Business Manager-Director 
Non Union 
Activities 


Relationships shown are based on organization chart shown in Report of Vice Presi- 
dent - Business Affairs to Regents for year 1952=53. 





Since the Combined Structure will house a forty-five bed Intern's Quarters, 
oe hundred fifty bed Nurses! Dormitory, and a one hundred twenty-five car garage; all 
which will be a part of Business Office activities, it is necessary for the Business 
Mager to have jurisdiction over them. Tt was felt that the Director should have 





mies of Student Union Constitution and By-Law Committee of Nov. 7, 1956, page 2 


esponsibility for the union and non-union activities but that authority from 
‘Business Manager to the Director was required by the University in the case of 
Munion activities. Since this is the case it was suggested for further thought 

H the Director's full title be Director = Assistant Business Manager. 


The next item on the agenda was a brief outline of the events which led up 
the establishment of this Committee. Chairman Bateman informed the group that the 
mittee has been established by the Administrative Committee of the San Francisco 
nus which has been acting for the past couple of years in the capacity of and in 
h of a Provoste He further stated that the Student Union Constitution and By-laws 
mittee Should consider itself a sub-committee of the Administrative Committee and 
+ it was its function to develop a proposed constitution and by~laws to be presented 
the Administrative Committee for its modification and/or approval. 


Dr. George Steninger was then introduced to present the history of the pro- 
31 for a Student Union on the San Francisco campus. 


Dr, Steninger recalled for the group that in 1921 the Dentistry student body 

factually built the old cafeteria which was demolished by fire in December, 1953. 

a time the cafeteria operated in the basement of the old Dental/Pharmacy Building 
with that building's demolition in 1955 the cafeteria was again relocated in its 
sent temporary quarters as the canteen in front of the old Medical School Building. 
sr the years a need developed for a book=store which was housed for many years in the 
sement of the old Dental/Pharmacy B uilding and which is presently accommodated in 
arters in the basement of the old Medical School B uilding. 


Both of the activities just mentioned have produced surpluses which allowed 
deposit in the building fund of the Student Union of $220,000, which was matched 
the Regentse In addition a campaign for donations was started approximately three 
ars ago and to date the alumni and friends of the four professional schools have 


edged $297,992 to the building fund of the Student Union. 


In 19,9 Mr. Porter Butts, Director of the Wisconsin Student Union, was hired 
a consultant to the aréhitects and out of Mr. Butt's fine background came experienced 
vice and counsel which has led to the building now being constructed. 


felt that the Student 
ty has not given adequate 
d that in addition 


In conclusion Dr. Steninger stated that he sincerely 
tion will do much to eliminate the criticism that the Universi 
Msideration to the student's need for recreational facilities an 
le University will enjoy in the future the benefits of a more loyal alumi. 


Two sub-committees were created, one for the constitution and by-laws and one 
) consider the organization of the union. Their recommendations will be brought 
tfore the entire committee for approval. The membership of the sub-committee on the 
stitution and by-laws consists of Dr. Walter Harrison, Chairman, Mro do Hammilp, 


rok. J. Ballard, Dre D. Kendrick and Miss B. Brugge. 


Dr. Steninger is Chairman of the sub-committee on the organization of the 

hion with Miss J. Boas, Mr. L. Chelli, Dean W. CO. Fleming, Mr. M. Frank, Dr. Le 

Oldman, Dr. Ho Harper, Dean H. G. Johnstone, Mrs. M. Monti and Dr. L. Morse serving as 
embers, Mr. Bateman will be an ex-officio member of both sub-committees « 
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The latter sub-committee will consider: a) The director and his responsibil-= 
- b) The Union program, what it should be and whom it should include; c) The use of 
e building which includes hours of operation, days of operation, groups authorized 
fuse the building, the rate structure for non-dues paying groups, and a fee schedule 
r students, faculty and non-academic employees; d) Use of the athletic facilities 
cluding hours and days of operation, groups authorized to use the facilities, rate 
ructure for non=-dues=paying groups, fee schedule for students, faculty and non-academic 
ployees, and pool and gym regulations. 






















The Committee then discussed the membership of the Board of Governors, deciding 
the following: 










8 Students: 2% graduate student ) 
1 medical student ) 
1 dental student ) To serve one or not more than two 
1 pharmacy student ) years 
1 nursing student ) To be chosen by each student body 
President 
) 


Vice President 
Secretary 


of A.S.U.C.M.C. to serve as long as 
) they are in office 


) 
Faculty: School of Medicine ) Two year term with no prohibition 
School of Dentistry) on consecutive terms 

School of Pharmacy ) To be selected by each school 
School of Nursing ) 


) Alumnis School of Medicine ) Two year term with no prohibition on 
School of Dentistry) consecutive terms 
School of Pharmacy ) To be selected by each Alumni 
School of Nursing .) organization 


Dean of Students Term to be as long as he holds that 
position 
1 Non=-academic Employee To be named by Chief Local Administra- 


tive Officer for two year term 


Director Non=voting member of the Board of 
Governors 











| lt was felt that the terms should be staggered so there would never be an 
tirely new Board of Governors. 






The meeting was adjourned at 10:15 p.m. 
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UTES OF MEETING OF STUDENT UNION SUB-COMMITTEE ON USE OF BUILDING ~ DECEMBER 3, 1956 


ssent: Miss Cadwallader, for Miss Boas Dean H. G. Johnstone 
My. L. Chelli Mrs. M. Monti 
Mr. M, Prank Dr. L. Morse 
Dr. L. Goldman Dr. Ge Steninger, Chairman 
Dr. He Harper My. S. ©. Bateman, ex officio 


The first item discussed was who shall use the Student Union. It was the 
nsensus of the committee that the building was primarily for students and faculty, 
erefore a motion was made, seconded and carried that at the start, the use of the 
jilding be restricted to students and faculty. 


The next item on the agenda to be discussed was student union membership 
Mi fees. It was felt that in view of budget details and the matter of coordinating 
th Serkeley activities that the fees be established every year by the Board of 
vernors. The recommendation was made, seconded and carried that students and 
culty pay a fee, which will be set by the Board of Governors, and that the decision 
to whether the bookstore should be operated on a profit or non-profit basis should 
% be decided by the governing board. 


The committee felt that a sub-committee of four faculty representatives 
wuld be appointed to study the use of the Faculty Club. After their recommendations 
¢ been received the Student Unien Committee will then recommend to the administration 
t policies. 


The assignment of office space was discussed. The two student offices will 
used for ASUCMC and MediCal and other publications. It was felt that one office 
id not be adequate for alumni use but could be used as a central records room. 

» Johnstone offered to talk to the Architecte and Engineers Office to determine 
space is available to house all four alumni associations separately and report to 

i committee, It was then suggested that the alumni be canvassed to find te what 

¢ they would put a central records room and a separate room for each association. 


The committee felt that the recreational and cultural programs should be 
‘up by the director and that the use of building and facilities by outside groups 
wuld be programmed through the director's office. 


The purpose of the sub-committee on use of the building invisioned the 
aching of conclusions which would form the basis for the sub-committee on constitution 
a by-laws te produce a draft constitution after which the entire Committee would 
et to approve the deliberations of both sub-committees. Dr. Steninger invited 
‘cussion on this point which was finally resolved in a recommendation that a 
‘porary Soard of Governors be named by the Administrative Committee on the San 
‘cisco Campus and immediately thereafter action commenced to recruit s director 
| vuly 1, 1937 whe would then work together with the temporary Board of Governors 
“er @ Simple and elastic constitution which would include only broad policy statements 
‘erning such things as use of the building, operation of the bookstore, use of the 
"e rooms, swimming pool, etc. but omitting detail where at all possible. It would 
~ 5@ thought better procedure to expect that in the fifteen months between July 1, 
*? and the opening of fall semester in 1958 that the director and the temporary 
Htc of Governors would arrive at conclusions with which to amplify the original 








nstitution by the addition of a set of by~laws and the development of a set of 
cific operating rules and procedures. 


The province of the governing board was discussed to the conclusion that 
» board should make the rules and regulations the details of which do not have to 
in the constitution. 


The matter of the membership of the governing board was raised and the 
lliowing conclusions reached: 


The students would like te have a majority of membership on the Board of 
ernors. A motion wae made, seconded and carried that the membership of the 
ard be amended to include two graduate students, which would bring the total of 
dents to ten. 


A motion was made, seconded and carried that the Business Manager be an 
officie member of the Board of Governors. 


A motion was made, seconded and carried that the Board of Gevernors not 
lude @ non-academic member. It is the sense of this group that the matter of 
h-academic participation is not permanently closed. 


ig. Bateman asked that between now and the time the whole committee meets 
in the sub-committee give thought to whe should select a director. 


le, de 


The meeting was adjourned at 10:10 p.m. 
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BYLAWS 
THE GUY S. MILLBERRY UNION 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


ARTICLE I 
NAME 


The name of this organization shall be THE GUY S. MILLBERRY UNION. 


ARTICLE IT 
PURPOSE 


The purpose of this Union shall be: to provide a campus center for the social, 
cultural, and recreational activities of the students; to foster closer personal 
friendships among the students; to encourage and cultivate a spirit of fraternal 
feeling between students, faculty, and alumni; to correlate the academic and the 
nonacademic activities of the students; to encourage students in development of 
leadership and skills through active participation in the Union that the 


students total training and experience may be well rounded and complete. 


ARTICLE III 
MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. Classes of Membership: 
The membership of the Union shall consist of the following classes: 


student, faculty, alumni, and special. 
Section 2, Student Membership: 
Any student regularly enrolled at the University of California 
Medical Center shall be a member by virtue of payment of the com- 
pulsory student body fee. 
Section 3. Faculty Membership: 
Any member of the Faculty Club of the University of California 
Medical Center shall be a member by virtue of payment of a faculty 
fee, 
Section 4, Alumni Membership: 
Any alumnus of a college or school of the University of California 
Medical Center shall be eligible for alumni membership. 
Section 5. Special membership: 
An individual or group may be elected to special membership by vote 
of the Board of Governors. 
Section 6. Guests: 
Par. 1. A member shall have the privilege of bringing guests to the 
Union. 
Par. 2. A member shall be responsible for all acts and indebtedness 
of his guests while visiting the Union. 
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ARTICLE IV 
GOVERNMENT 


iSection 1. Board of Governors: 
The Union shall be governed by a Board of Governors, hereinafter desig- 
nated as the Board, and managed by a Director appointed by the Board. 
The Director shall be responsible to the Board. The Board shall be 
responsible to the Chief Local Administrative Officer. The Board shall 
have authority in the management of the affairs of the Union providing 
the policies are not in conflict with any rules or regulations of the 
University of California or its Board of Regents. The Director shall 
have such authority as is designated him by the Board and these 
bylaws. The voting membership of the Boerd of Governors shall be 
representative of: students, graduate students, faculty, alumni, and 
administration. 

Section 2. Student Membership: 
Par. 1. The student membership shall consist of ten (10) students 
represented as follows: One (1) graduate student, two (2) medical 
students, two (2) dental students, two (2) pharmacy students, two (2) 
nursing students, and the President of the Associated Students, University 
of California Medical Center. 
Par. 2. A student member shall be elected for a two (2) year term. 
He shall be chosen by his respective student body and serve during his 
junior and senior years. 

Section 3. Faculty Membership: 
Par. 1. The faculty membership shall consist of four (4) members. 
They shall be: one (1) from the School of Medicine; one (1) from the 
School of Dentistry; one (1) from the School of Pharmacy; and one (1) 
from the School of Nursing. 
Par. 2. Each faculty representative shall be selected by his respec- 
tive school and shall serve for two years. There shall be no limitations 
on the number of terms a representative may be selected to serve. 

section 4+, Alumni Membership: 
Par. 1. The alumni membership shall consist of four (4) members. They 
shall be: one (1) alumnus of the School of Medicine; one (1) of the 
School of Dentistry; one (1) of the School of Pharmacy; and one (3) of 
the School of Nursing. 
Par. 2. Each alumni representative shall be selected by his respective 
alumni association and shall serve for two (2) years. There shall be 
no limitation on the number of terms a representative may be selected 
to serve. 

Section 5. Dean of Students: 
The Dean of Students of the University of California Medical Center 
shall be a member of the Board. 

Section 6. Business Manager: 
The Business Manager of the University of California Medical Center 
shall be a non-voting member of the Board. 

) Section 7, Director of the Union: 
The Director of the Guy S. Millberry Union shall be a non-voting member 
of the Board. 

Section 8. Vacancy: 
In the event of a vacancy occurring on the Board of Governors it shall 
be filled in the same membership classification in which it occurs, and 

in a manner approved by the Board. 
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ARTICLE V 
DUTIES OF THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


Section 1. Duties of the Board of Governors: 
| It shall be the duty of the Board of Governors: 

(a) to supervise and control all activities, programs and 
policies of the Union, 
(b) to appoint a Director and such other personnel it deems 
necessary for the operation of the Union, 
(ec) to determine, within limitations established by the Univer- 
sity Personnel office, the salary of the Director. It is under- 
stood that the Director and all personnel of the Union shall be 
entitled to all the perquisites and benefits (retirement, vaca- 
tion, sick leave, holiday pay, etc.) provided by the nonacademic 
personnel rules and the University nonacademic title and pay 
plan. 
(d) to establish membership fees in amounts necessary to pro- 
duce sufficient revenue for efficient operation of the Union, 
(e) to authorize the expenditure of funds for the payment of 
legitimate obligations of the Union, 
(f) to establish rules and regulations concerning conduct in 
and use of all facilities in the Union, 
(g) in conjunction with the Chairman of the Board, to appoint 
all standing committees and the chairmen thereof, 
(h) to delegate such authority to the Director as it deems 
necessary for the efficient operation of the Union, 
(1) to have the books of the Union audited at least once a 
year by a certified public accountant, 
(3) to determine what privileges in the use of the Union and 
its facilities may be granted non-members, 

(k) to hold a meeting designated as the annual meeting during 

the first week in the month of May. (Art. IX, Sec. 5) 










ARTICLE VI 
DUTIES OF THE DIRECTOR 












yection 1. Duties of the Director: 
The Director, with the approval of the Board, shall: 
(a) take charge of the Union and its activities, 
(b) institute social, recreational, and cultural programs for 
the student body of the University of California Medical Center, 
(c) prepare an annual budget, 
(d) be a non-voting member of all committees, unless otherwise 
specified by these bylaws, 
(e) assist the Board in formulating rules of conduct, 
(f) report on monthly financial operations and results, 
(¢) be responsible for all other employees of the Union and 
shall direct their activities. He shall determine, within 
limitations established by the University Personnel office, the 
salaries of all other Union employees. He shall be responsible 
for hiring and discharging all other Union employees, 
(hn) in addition to his other duties, he shall be Business 
Manager of the Union, 
(14) perform all duties that usually pertain to the position of 
Director, 
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(j) undertake such other duties as the Board may direct, 
(k) render a full report upon the condition and affairs of 
the Union to the Board of Governors at its annual meeting. 


ARTICLE VII 
OFFICERS 


Section 1. Officers: 
The officers of this Union shall be Chairman, Vice-Chairman and Secretary. 

Section 2. Election of Officers: 
The officers shall be elected by the Board from among the Board member- 
ship. 

Section 3. Duties of Officers: 
By and with the advice and consent of the Board of Governors, they shall 
perform the duties usually associated with those offices. 

Section 4+. Term of Office: 
Their term of office shall be for one year or until their successors are 
appointed. 





ARTICLE VII 
DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


Section 1, Duties of the Chairman: 
The Chairman shall preside at all meetings of the Board of Governors 
and the Executive Committee. At the annual meeting he shall make a re- 
port of the activities of the Union during his term of office. He shall 
pass upon all questions of order and in deciding questions not herein 
provided for, shall be governed by Robert's Rules of Order (revised). 
He shall, in conjunction with the Board of Governors, appoint all 
committees and the chairmen thereof when not otherwise provided for in 
these bylaws. He shall have the power to call special Board meetings 
and meetings of the Union membership 
Section 2. Duties of the Vice-Chairman: 
The Vice-Chairman shall assist the Chairman in the performance of his 
duties and in his absence he shall exercise the powers and functions 
of that office. 
Section 3. Duties of the Secretary: 
The Secretary shall keep minutes of all meetings of the Board of Gover- 
nors and the Executive Committee and with the Chairman certify to all 
official acts of the Union. He shall prepare and issue notices of all 
meetings of the Board of Governors and the Union. 





ARTICLE IX 
MEETINGS 


Regular Meetings: 
Par. 1, The Chairman shall call regular meetings of the Board once 
each month except when decided otherwise by a majority vote or general 
consent of the Board members at any regular meeting. 

Par. 2. Regular meetings of the Board shall be open to any member of 
| the Union. 

Section 2. Special Meetings: 
Par. 1. A special meeting of the Board mst be called by the Chairman 
and/or Board of Governors upon: 
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(a) written request signed by twenty (20) members-at-large of 
the Union, 
(b) written request of six (6) members of the Board. 
Notice of such meetings shall be mailed to each member of the Board at 
least seven (7) days before such meeting, and shall state the business 
to be considered. Said meeting must be held within ten (10) days after 
any officer of the Board receives such written request. 
Par. 2. No business shall be transacted at a special meeting except 
that of which notice was given. 
Bection 3. Quorum: 
A majority of the voting members of the Board (eleven) shall constitute 
a quorum for the transaction of business. 
Section +. Place of Meetings: 
All meetings of the Board shall be held in the Guy S. Millberry Union 
building unless otherwise ordered by the Board. 
Section 5. Annual Meeting: 
A meeting of the Board of Governors shall be held during the first week 
of the month of May which shall be designated the annual meeting. At 
this meeting, the Board shall receive full reports upon the condition 
and affairs of the Union from the Chairman and Director and consider 
such other business as may come before it. 


ARTICLE X 
STANDING COMMITTEES AND THEIR DUTIES 


mection 1. Names: 
The standing committees shall be: 
(1) Executive, 
(2) Bylaws, 
and such other committees as the Chairman and the Board of Governors deem 
necessary. They shall be appointed annually by the Chairman and the Board 
of Governors at the first regular meeting following the annual meeting. 
pection 2, Executive Committee: 
Par. 1. The Executive Committee shall consist of seven (7) voting mem- 
bers and two (2) non-voting members. The voting members shall be four 
(1) students (one each from Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, and Nursing), 
one (1) faculty member, one (1) alumni member and the Dean of Students. 
The non-voting members shall be the Union Director and the Business Manager. 
The Chairman of the Board of Governors shall automatically be Chairman of 
the Executive Committee. 
Par. 2. The duties of the committee shall be: 
(a) to study the activities and responsibilities of the Union, 
its officers, committees and employees, and make appropriate, 
periodic recommendations to the Board of Governors and by its ac- 
tion expedite the business of the Union and the Board of Governors ; 
(bo) it shall discharge such assignments as may be delegated 
to it from time to time by the Board; 
(c) it shall have the powers of the Board between meetings of 
the Board. 
ection 3. Bylaws Committee: 
The Bylaws Committee shall consist of three (3) members. All matters per- 
taining to the interpretation or amendment of these bylaws shall be re- 
ferred to this committee. 
pection 4. Board Meetings: 
The chairman of a committee, standing or appointive, may be requested by 
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the Chairman of the Board to attend meetings of the Board of Governors. 
He may enter into and take part in all discussions, but may not vote. 





ARTICLE XI 
FEES 


Par. 1. The fee for each class of membership shall be determined annually 
by the Board of Governors. 

Par. 2. The Board of Governors shall prescribe the methods for the 
collection of fees. 

Par. 3. The Board of Governors shall determine the date upon which fees 
shall be considered delinauent. 


ARTICLE XII 
FINANCIAL AFFAIRS 


Section 1. Funds of the Union: 
All funds of the Union shall be deposited in a bank or banks approved by 
the Board of Governors. Accounts shall be kept in the name of the "Guy 
8S. Millberry Union". 

Section 2. Deposit of Funds: 
No officer or other person shall deposit any funds belonging to the Union 
in his personal account. 

Section 3. Fidelity Bond: 
Officers and employees of the Union shall be covered by the fidelity bond 
of the University. 

Section 4+, Auditing of Accounts: 
The financial accounts of this Union shall be reviewed at least once a 
year by the Board of Governors. (Art. V, Sec. 1 (i)) 











ARTICLE XIII 
ASSUMPTION OF RISK 





Section 1. Hold Harmless Clause: 
Bach and every member of the Union utilizing the Union or any of its 
facilities or exercising any right or privilege incident to membership 
in the Union shall do so at his or her sole risk and hazard and agrees 
to hold the Union and all its members, officers, and governors harmless 
and free from liability of any kind or nature and resulting from any 
injury loss or cause whatsoever. | 
Section 2. Guests: | 
Any guest at the Union assumes all risks and hazards and, by acceptance | 
of guest privileges, agrees to hold the Union, its officers, governors, 
and members free and harmless from any and all liability whatsoever. 












ARTICLE XIV 
AMENDMENT OF BYLAWS 





’ 


Section 1, Amendment: 
These bylaws may be amended at any regular business meeting of the Board 
of Governors by a 2/3rds vote of the members present and voting, 
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provided that the proposed amendment or revision shall have been mailed 
to the members as a part of the notice of the meeting at which such 
proposal is to be considered. For purposes of determining the 2/3rds 
majority fractions shall be considered to the nearest whole number 
(i.e. 7 1/3 = 7 and 8 2/3 = 9) and in no case less than seven (7) 
affirmative votes. 
| Section 2. Conflict: 

Should any of these bylaws be in conflict with any rules or regulations 
of the University of California or its Board of Regents, it shall 
immediately become null and void. 


ARTICLE XV 
RECALL OF ELECTED OFFICERS 


Section 1. Petition: 
Upon presentation to the Secretary of the Board of Governors of a 
petition signed by one quarter (1/4) of the at-large-membership of 
the Union, containing a specific statement or statements and reasons 
for removal, any officer of the Union may be subject to recall. The 
said petition shall be referred to a vote of the Union membership 
within (15) days of its presentation. 


ARTICLE XVI 
GENERAL RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Section 1. General: 
No member of the Board of Governors of the Guy S. Millberry Union 
shall be employed and paid from any budget under the control of the 
Board. Each member shall be privileged to have a complimentary pass 
for himself and one guest to any events sponsored by the Board. Any 
individual expenses incurred by a Board member who has a pass shall not 
be paid from Board funds. 


ovis KOT: In @ letter approving these Bylaws, dated vanuary 7, +750, Pe 
Sproul suggested the following addition to be included in 
irtiele VV, Seetion 1. Duties of the Hoard of Governors: 


“ts review and approve the annus) wudget of the Union.” 


This addition was unanimously peseed by the Administrative 
Committee at a meeting held om Jamary 14, iPS. 





Approved 
12/3/57 
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THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS, GUY S. MILLBERRY UNION 


Under the date of February 4, 1958, the Chairman, Administrative 


Committee, John D. deC. Saudners, M. D., addressed the following letter to 


students, faculty members, and alumni members advising them of their appoint- 


ment to the Board of Governors of the Guy S. Millberry Union. 


"The Administrative Committee on the San Francisco Campus is 
delighted to receive your nomination and to notify you that you 
have been named to the Board of Governors of the Guy S. Millberry 
Union as representative of the Faculty of the School of Dentistry. 


The Union embarks us on a long awaited venture which will bring 
greater unity and zest to the Campus--and we welcome you to this 
important first Board of Governors of the Guy S. Millberry Union. 


Sincerely yours, 


John Be. deC. M. Saunders, M. D,. 
Chairman, Administrative Committee 
on the San Francisco Campus" 


Membership Roster, Union Board of Governors 


Graduate Student 
Medical Students 
Dental Students 
Pharmacy Students 
Nursing Students 
President, ABUCMC 
Medical Faculty 
Dental Faculty 
Pharmacy Faculty 
Nursing Faculty 
Medical Alumni 
Dental Alumni 
Pharmacy Alumni 
Nursing Alumnae 
Dean of Students 
Business Manager 
Union Director 


Ken Melmon, Scott Chilcott 

Bob Richardson, Mauzice Corbett 
James Gates, James McConville 
Joyce Daulton, Marcia Rehfuss 
Donald Holsten 


Dr. 
Dr » 
Dr. 


Francis A. Sooy 
George Steninger 
John Je Eiler 
Lura Morse 

Lenn Goldman 
Joseph A. Sciutto 
Lloyd Chelli 


Miss Barbara Brugge 


Dr » 
Mr. 


Herbert Johnstone 
Stanley Bateman 


Mr. Robert Alexander 








THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS MEETS FOR THE FIRST TIME 


February 19, 1958 


Synapse article 
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By Roger Kisner 


Wednesday - night, February 
19th, marked the first meeting of 
the Guy S. Millberry Union Board 
of Governors. With the construc- 
tion of the Union nearing comple- 
tion, the Board met to approve 
the bylaws, elect officers, and 
start considering the great 
amount of business which is nec- 
essary before the Union is ready 
to operate. 


The first item was to adopt the 
bylaws. The bylaws have been 
worked by the ASUCMC Ex- 
ecutive Committee; Mr. Bob 
Alexander, the Union Director; 
the Medical Center Administra- 
tive Committee, and President 
Sproul for the major part of the 
fall semester and are the result 
of a great deal of hard work. 
They were adopted unanimously 
by the Board. 


Dr. George Ste fninger, of the 
faculty of the Dehtal School, was 
unanimously voted chairman in 
recognition of over twenty years 
of fine work in actually getting 
a Union here of Parnassus. Elect- 
ed to help him were-Scott Chil- 
cott, a sophomore in Medicine, as 
vice-chairman, and .Dr, Lura 
Morse, 
School of Nursing;.as secretary. 


Dr. Stenninger, in a short talk, 
spoke of the Union as a “living 
room” for all the persons asso. 
ciated with the Medical Center, 
students, faculty, and alumni; a 
place where they can meet and 
talk with each other; a place 
Which will draw more closely: to- 
gether the various schools here 
on. Parnassus, 


A major. portion of the business 


was devoted to the very. impor- . 


tant decision of whether to make 
the Union independent of' the Uni- 
versity, like the ASUC in Berke- 


ley, or to receive the assistance. 


of the University by making the 
Union a part of the University. 


It was finally decided to make 
the Union a part of the Univer- 
sity so: thet it would not be nec- 
essary to set up and run the 
various services that could be du- 
plicated by the Business Office, 


tha NaAwtwant . > 


of the. faculty of. -the 


GEORGE STEMNINGER 
Chairman 





GUY S. MILLBERRY 
Board of Governors 


This arrangement will enable 
the Board to run the Union 
through the Director with a small 
staff and not be burdened with a 
great deal of routine. 


With your support, the Board 
of, Governors and Mr. Bob Alex- 
ander, the Director, will be able 
to make the Guy S. Millberry 
Union a place which will be the 
center of life here at the Medical 
Center. 


—Roger Kisner 
Members of the Guv S. Mill- 


ant 


School of Nursing — Students, 
Joyce Daulton and Marcia Reh- 
fuss; Faculty, Dr. Lura Morse; 
Alumni, Miss Barbara Brugge. 

School of Pharmacy—Students, 
James Gates and James McCon- 
ville; Faculty, Dr. John Eiler; 
Alumni, Mr. Lloyd Chelli, 

Graduate School] — Dr. Morton 
Weinstein. 

Ex Officio Members — Presi- 
dent ASUCMC, Don _ Holsten; 
Dean of Students, Dr. Herbert 


Johnctane* Riucinacc Mianoasr 
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By Roger Kisner 


Wednesday night, February 
19th, marked the first meeting of 
the Guy S. Millberry Union Board 
of Governors. With the construc- 
tion of the Union nearing comple- 
tion, the Board met to approve 
the bylaws, elect officers, and 
start considering the great 
amount of business which is nec- 
essary before the Union is ready 
to operate. 

The first item was to adopt the 
bylaws, The bylaws have been 
worked by the ASUCMC Ex- 
ecutive Committee; Mr. Bob 
Alexander, the Union Director; 
the Medical Center Administra- 
tive Committee, and President 
Sproul for the major part of the 
fall semester and are the result 
of a great deal of hard work. 
They were adopted unanimously 
by the Board. 


Dr. George Stefininger, of the 
faculty of the Deétal School, was 
unanimously voted chairman in 
recognition of over twenty years 
of fine work in actually getting 
a Union here of Parnassus. Elect- 
ed to help him were-Scott Chil- 
cott, a sophomore in Medicine, as 
vice-chairman, and .Dr, Lura 
Morse, of the. faculty of. -the 
school of Nursing;.as secretary. 


Dr. Stenninger, in a short talk, 
spoke of the Union as a “living 
room” for all the persons asso- 
ciated with the Medical Center, 
students, faculty, and alumni; a 
place where they can meet and 
talk with each other; a place 
Which will draw more closely: to- 
gether the various schools here 
on. Parnassus, 


A major portion of the business 
was devoted to the very. impor- 
tant decision of whether to make 
the Union independent of’ the Uni- 
versity, like the ASUC in Berke- 


ley, or to receive the assistance. 


of the University by making the 
Union a part of the University. 

It was finally decided to make 
the Union a part of the Univer- 
sity so: thet it would not be nec- 
essary to set up and run the 
various services that could be du- 
plicated by the Business Office, 
the Central Purchasing Depart- 
ment, the Personnel Department, 
and the Department of Grounds 
and Buildings here at the Medical 
Center. It was felt, for an exam- 
pie, that Central Purchasing 
could effect considerable savings 
in the purchase of food for the 
cafeteria, an@é make the cafeteria 
more competitive with its prices. 
There will be a saving to the 
Union of over $20,000 a year by 
affiliating with the University 
on the retirement pensions of the 
employees alone, 
will be employees of the Univer- 
Sity, not a separate Union. 


The Board of Governors retains 
complete supervision and control 
of all activities, programs, and 
policies, as well as the expendi- 
ture of funds as long as it does 
not conflict with any rules or 
regulations of the University. 
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GUY S. MILLBERRY 
Board of Governors 


This arrangement will enable 
the Board to run the Union 
through the Director with a small 
staff and not be burdened with a 
great deal of routine. 

With your support, the Board 
of, Governors and Mr. Bob Alex- 
ander, the Director, will be able 
to make the Guy S. Millberry 
Union a place which will be the 
center of life here at the Medical 
Center. 

—Roger Kisner 


Members of the Guy S. Mill- 
berry Board of Governors, Chair- 
man, Dr. George Steyninger; 
Vice - Chairman, Scott Chilcott; 
Secretary, Dr. Lura Morse. 


School of Dentistry—Students, 
Robert Richardson and Maurice 
Corbett; Faculty, Dr. George 
Stefininger; Alumni, Dr. Joseph 
Sciutto. 

School of Medicine — Students, 
Ken Melmon and Scott Chilcott; 
Faculty, Dr. Francis Sooy; Alum- 
ni, Dr, Leon Goldman, 
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School of Nursing — Students, 
Joyce Daulton and Marcia Reh- 
fuss; Faculty, Dr. Lura Morse; 
Alumni, Miss Barbara Brugge. 

School of Pharmacy—sStudents, 
James Gates and James McCon- 
ville; Faculty, Dr. John Eiler; 
Alumni, Mr. Lloyd Chelli. 

Graduate School — Dr. Morton 
Weinstein. 


Ex Officio Members — Presi- 
dent ASUCMC, Don _ Holsten; 
Dean of Students, Dr. Herbert 
Johnstone; Business Manager, 


Medical Center, Mr. Stanley Bate- 
man; Union Director, Dr, Robert 
Alexander. 

The Business Manager and the 
Union Director are non-voting 
members. 

Dates for the opening of the 
Union — March 19th — Charter 
Day Ceremonies in the gymna- 
sium. Middle of May—Athletie fa- 
cilities opened. July 1st—Target 
date for compl¢tion, Middle of Oc- 
tober—Formal dedication, 
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THE GUY S. MILLBERRY UNION 
THE CHALLENGE, THE PLAN, AND THE RESULT 


A TRIBUTE TO MILTON T. PFLEUGER, ARCHITECT Synapse, September 15, 1958 


In planning a structure of such magnitude as to include a Nurses’ 
Residence, Internes* Residence, Faculty-Student Union, and a Garage, many 
challenges were presented. It was necessary to plan the structure on a very 
steep site, with the anticipation of future developments and additions. At | 
the same time, over~all campus development had to be kept in mind. It was 
the desire that the building face be planned to avoid paralleling Parnassus 
Avenue, so that a cnanfining, narrow thoroughfare would not be incurred. This 
was resolved by placing the higher building elements perpendicular to Parnassus 
and by including an outdoor courtyard facing the street. In this way, the 
northern view from existing facilities across the street was retained, and a 


feeling of openness was created with the courtyard. 
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It was necessary to plan the diverse structural parts so that each would 
be independent, but at the same time maintain a unity so that combined use of 
certain facilities would be possible. | 

Many beautiful views were possible, and the structure was planned in | 
such a way that they are never to be lost. The lounge and dining areas have 
all glass and outside terraces, and a warm friendly atmosphere was instilled | 
to avoid a rigid austerity and institutional feeling. Many beautiful materials | 
for wood finished walls were donated by Dr. and Mrs. William J. Kerr. In the 
lounge is a huge fireplace, with Robert Howard's "Tree Mosaics", donated by | 
friends of Dr. Francis Scott Smyth. | 

Even now, two stories are being added to the Internes’ Wing, and the | 
Nurses* Wing is planned for five additional floors. At present there is a 


IS0-car garage, but a 625-car self-parking garage is under construction. 
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The building is of steel frame and reinforced concrete. Unit I will house 
112 student nurses and 41 interns and residents, and, with the completion of 
the two additional floors on the east wing, accommodations for 64 more men i 
students will be provided. The west wing has been framed structurally to | 
receive five more floors thereby increasing the capacity of the women's 

student area by 180. 

These are only several of the many problems involved in the basic 
architectural conception, all of which made this project one of great interest. 
Every project, large or small, has its particular requirements, upon the 
solution of which depends its success. The Millberry Union had many varied | 
requirements and challenges which could only be resolved by the very closest | 
co-operation and sympathy between all of the Medical Center Committees, the | 
University Architectural Staff, and the Executive Architect, Mr. Milton T. I 
Pfleuger. } 

aaa: 

THE GUY S. MILLBERRY UNION--An observation by Doree Kerr, A.I.D. Member, | 


American Institute of Decorators. 
"The Interior Decorator's Inspiration and Plans" 
See this afticle, from the Synapse of September 15, 1958, on the preceding 
pages It was submitted by Miss Kerr, the Interior Decorator for the Union. 


Her words beautifully express the feeling of all who use the Union. | 


THERE IS A NEW LIFE ON THE MEDICAL CENTER CAMPUS 


) 
I 
THE BABY IS BORN | 
September 19, 1958 will long be remembered in the history of the Medical 
Center Campus of the University of California, for on that day the Guy S. 


Millberry Union was officially declared a reality. Three years of labor pains, 


many weary hours of concern, countless miles of corridor pacing, and then-~-the 
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loud cries of a new born life. The child was healthy, and the parents and 
other relatives rejoiced; celebrations were in order. One day of celebration 
was not enough for such an occasion=--it took THREE: 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 1958 


8:00 P.M. OPENING CEREMONY 


Dr. George E. Steninger, Chairman of the Board of Governors, 
presents the building to Miss Marcia Rehfuss, President of 
the Associated Students University of California Medical 
Center. 


8330-11 P.M. Open House--Activity in all areas 
Water Show 
Gymnastics 
Billiards 
Movies 


11-12 P.M. Variety Show in the Steninger Gymnasium featuring 
guest entertainers from San Francisco night clubs. Union 
members and dates. 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1958 

2-5 PeM.e. Guided Tours 

8 P.Me - 1 AeM. Fun and Dancing in the Steninger Gymnasium 
Concert by Dave Brubeck 
Dancing to the music of Ray Hackett 

SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1958 

5-8 P.M. Guided Tours 

4-8 P.M. Buffet Dinner 
Friends and families invited 


What a Birthday Party! Never in all the history of the Medical Center 
was there more enthusiasm. Students, faculty, alumni and friends were as 


one in their whole-hearted acceptance of the Union. Words of Praise, and words 
of Thanks rang through the newly-opened "Living Room of the Campus". The 

Widow of Dr. Guy S. Millberry and his two daughters were introduced to the 
essembled throng and voiced their appreciation for the great honor. One of 

the great disappointments was the absence of Dr. Herbert G. Johnstone, Chair- 
"an of the Committee for the Combined Structure. Dr. Johnstone was never to 


‘ee the creation which he and his committee planned. He passed away shortly 
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after the building was dedicated. For his efforts and continuous interest, 


the Union will always remember him. 


ENTER THE OBSTETRICIAN“-ROBERT A. ALEXANDER 

The complete history of the Millberry Union must record the "Doctor" 
who entered the picture in 1957 to become the Director of the Union. Normally, 
the obstetrician is called in shortly after conception, but in this case he 
arrived at the height of the labor pains. Selected from a number of highly 
qualified Union directors, Mr. Alexander immediately proved to be a wise 
choice of the selection committee. Equipping the building and selecting his 
staff were done with keen judgment. Not only was he a good obstetrician, but 
he also proved to be a fine pediatrician for the "baby" is growing and has 
learned to walk. His first message to the students prior to Grand Opening 
Day is an indication of the character and the ability of this young man. 

See MESSAGE FROM THE UNIQN DIRECTOR in the Synapse of September 15, 1958 


(insert following page 43) 


MILLBERRY UNION FACILITIES 

Since the completion of the Millberry Union in 1958 there have been two 
new additions te the structure. Two floors have been added to the east wing 
for men's dormitory at 2 cost of $250,000. This was financed through the aid 
of the Federal government. An addition to the garage facilities on the 
Irving Street side of the building increased the parking facilities by 625 
spaces. The total cost of this increment was $1,250,000 and was financed by 
a long term loan. 

A description of the facilitées as presented by the Editor of the 


Synapse is of interest for posterity. It appears on the following page. 






































GROUND FLOOR 

A) Squash Courts (two) — Of 
official dimensions. Court size 
approximates handball court so 
the areas can be used for both 
kinds of games. As a part of one 
of the courts, there is an over- 
head glass partition through 
‘which spectators can observe the 
players. Complete squash and 
handball ‘equipment is available 
to members free of charge. 


B) Exercise Room—17’x23’ in 
size. The following equipment 
will be available: barbells, pulley 
weights, wrestling mat, weight 
scale, exercise mirrors and stall 
bars. All equipment available to 
members free of charge. 

C) Swimming Pool—A_ four- 
lane, heated, 20-yard pool, com- 
plete with a one-meter diving 
board with adjustable fulcrum. 
Available for splash parties on 
request. Samples of programs to 
be offered: Water polo, swim- 
ming and diving instruction, wa- 
ter safety classes, family parties, 
etc. No charge for swimming to 
regular Union members. 

Note: The squash courts, exer- 
cise room and pool (as well as 
the gymnasium) are all in close 
proximity to the separate men’s 
and women’s locker rooms. 

D) Student - Faculty Cafeteria 
—(See separate article on hours 
of operation.) Seating in this 
area for approximately 225. Indi- 
viduals are requested to bus 
their own dishes. Spectacular 
panoramic view of San Francisco 
Bay. 

E) Fountain—There is actual- 
ly a common seating area for 
both the fountain and the stu- 
dent-faculty cafeteria. Fountain 
features “twin” service, meaning 
that a person can get any type 
of item at any point along the 
counter. Fountain will feature 
tasty sandwiches, fountain treats, 
| and special items, such as differ- 
ent kinds of pizza. 

} F) Cafeteria Room #22—Avail- 
# able for special catering events, 
# e.g., luncheons, banquets, recep- 
“tions, teas, etc. Schedule of 
“| charges available from the Direc- 
4 tor’s Office. 

4 Note: The balance of the 
4 Ground Floor is devoted to rooms 
for maintenance receiving, equip- 
ment storage, laundry, employee 


‘use, etc. Also located on the 
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MILLBERRY UNION FACILITIES-DESCRIPTION AND “RUN-DOWN” 


GROUND FLOOR 
A) Squash Oourts (two) — Of 
official dimensions. Court size 
approximates handball court so 
the areas can be used for both 
kinds of games. As a part of one 
of the courts, there is an over- 
head glass partition through 
which spectators can observe the 
players. Complete squash and 
handball ‘equipment is available 

to members free of charge. 


B) Exercise Room—17’x23’ in 
size. The following equipment 
will be available: barbells, pulley 
weights, wrestling mat, weight 
scale, exercise mirrors and stall 
bars. All equipment available to 
members free of charge. 

C) Swimming Pool—A _ four- 
lane, heated, 20-yard pool, com- 
plete with a onemeter diving 
board with adjustable fulcrum. 
Available for splash parties on 
request. Samples of programs to 
be offered: Water polo, swim- 
ming and diving instruction, wa- 
ter safety classes, family parties, 
etc. No charge for swimming to 
regular Union members. 

Note: The squash courts, exer- 
cise room and pool (as well as 
the gymnasium) are all in close 
proximity to the separate men’s 
and women’s locker rooms. 

D) Student -Faculty Cafeteria 
—(See separate article on hours 
of operation.) Seating in this 
area for approximately 225. Indi- 
viduals are requested to bus 
their own dishes. Spectacular 
panoramic view of San Francisco 
Bay. 

E) Fountain—There is actual- 
ly a common seating area for 
both the fountain and the stu- 
dent-faculty cafeteria. Fountain 
features “twin” service, meaning 
that a person can get any type 
of item at any point along the 
counter. Fountain will feature 
tasty sandwiches, fountain treats, 
and special items, such as differ- 
ent kinds of pizza. 

F) Cafeteria Room #22—Avail- 
able for special catering events, 
e.g., luncheons, banquets, recep- 
tions, teas, etc. Schedule of 
charges available from the Direc- 
tor’s Office. 

Note: The balance of the 
Ground Floor is devoted to rooms 
for maintenance receiving, equip- 
ment storage, laundry, employee 
use, etc. Also located on the 
Ground Floor is the Office of the 
Food Service Manager and his 
staff. 

FIRST FLOOR 

A) Gymnasium — 60’x90’ or a 
standard, “full-length basketball 
court with a third accessory 
backboard (all backboards are 
motor operated and can be lifted 
to the ceiling) available for open 
play. Built-in floor standards for 
volley bal] and badminton. Avail- 
able equipment will include tram- 
polin (with lunge strap), side 
horse, horizontal bar, parallel 
bar, tumbling mats, and flying 
rings. All equipment’ free of 
charge to members, 

The gymnasium is actually a 
multi-purpose room which can 
also be used for such things as 
banquets, luncheons, and other 
food service events, conferences, 
dances, motion picture programs 
musical and dramatic events, etc. 
Located at the north end of the 
gym is a full-curtained stage with 
a proscenium opening of approxi- 
mately 30 feet. 

B) Table Tennis Room: Com- 
plete with two regulation tables 
and accessory equipment. Because 
of continual replacement and re- 
pair costs, a small fee will be as- 
sessed members wishing to play 
table tennis. 

C) Billiards Area—Two tables, 
one a regulation snooker table 
and the other a regulation pock- 
et-billiard table with special 
“plugs” that can convert the ta- 
ble into one for carom or three- 
cushion play. Because of contin- 
ual replacement and repair costs, 








































billiard tables will be assessed 
members wishing to play. 

D) Book and Supply Store: 
Formerly managed under the au- 
spices of the Associated Dental 
Students, the store is now an op- 
) erating department of the Mill- 
berry Union and carries a com- 
plete line of books and supplies 
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needed by students and faculty 
of the various schools. In addi- 
tion to school materials, the store 
will also handle a complete and 
interesting line of sundry items, 
such as film, pocket books, toilet 
articles, etc. : 

E) Music Room — 24’x16’ in 
size. Furnished tastefully with 
comfortable chairs and couches 
for casual music listening and 
appreciation. (See story on donor 
for additional facts.) Room is 
equipped with a beautiful Stein- 
way grand piano and superb hi- 
fidelity recording equipment. 

F) Meeting Room 133—26’x16’ 
in size. This room is designed to 
accommodate small meetings and 
luncheon or banquet groups. One 
of the.most handsome rooms in 
the entire building, groups will 
meet or dine around a rich, teak- 
wood table. The room features 
concealed storage for extra 
chairs, and built-in blackboards 
on the east and west walls. 

G) Faculty Club — Available 
to Faculty Club members and 
their guests, this area is actually 
made up of four separate rooms, 
viz, the servery, two dining 
rooms and a large and attractive 
lounge. The two dining rooms 
can be separately partitioned by 
means of folding doors, and to- 
gether they can accommodate 90 
persons for lunch or dinner. This 
new Club takes’ the place of the 
area formerly used for this pur- 
pose in Moffitt Hospital. Infor- 
mation concerning membership 
may be obtained from Dr. War- 
ren Bostick. 

H) Main Lounce — Occupying 
the north-central portion of the 
first floor is the spacious and at- 
tractive Main Lounge with its 
spectacular view of the Bay and 
coastline. Setting off the lounge 
is the new Smythe fireplace (see 
special story on this subject) 
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Complete Diagramatic Sketch of the Millberry Union. (For your reference this week-end. | 


with its jet-black base of shining 
Chinese marble. Furnishings for 
the lounge include complete wall- 
to-wall carpeting and an entire 
array of comfortable and color- 
ful assorted’ pieces of Danish- 
Modern furniture. Lounge ideal 
for reading, relaxing, and meet- 
ing friends. 

I) Barber and Beauty Shops— 
Completely new and fully-equip- 
ped, these two facilities are 
leased to private operators by the 
Millberry Union. Shop hours and 
services are posted in each indi- 
vidual area. 


J) Central Desk—“Nerve Cen- 
ter” of the Union, the Central 
Desk will offer some of the fol- 
lowing services: 

1) Sale of candy, tobacco, mag- 
azines and other sundries 

2) Jewelry repair service 

3) General building and sched- 
uling information 

4) Lost and found repository 

5) Hat and coat checking 

6) Sale of tickets to campus 
events. 

SECOND FLOOR 

In the east, or men’s wing of 
the building, a portion of the 
second floor is devoted to certain 
offices and services, as follows: 

A) 240 and 241—Offices of the 
Union Director and headquarters 
for scheduling events in the Mill- 
berry Union. The Union Director 
and his entire staff are anxious 
to help in any way in assisting 
student organizations and groups 
with their programs and activi- 
ties. 
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B) 237—-This area has been 
designated as the Activities Cen- 
ter—a headquarters area for all 
student organizations. Included 
in this area, and maintained by 
the Union Staff is the Master 
Calendar, official “date book” of 
the campus. This item visually 
depicts, on a day-today basis, 
events of campus-wide interest. 
Just off the Activities Center is 
a small mimeograph room with 
appropriate equipment available 
for use on request. 

C) 2438 and 244— Alumni Of- 
fices and Headquarters. 

D) 245 — Office of the Union 
Aceountant and the campus 
Housing Supervisor. Questions 
pertaining to Bookstore bills, 
Faculty Dining Room charges, 
Residence Hall charges, mer- 
chandise refunds, catering 
charges, etc., should be directed 


office. 

E) 249 — This room will be 
used as a headquarters area for 
various campus _ publications, 
viz., Synapse and Medi-Cal, Hours 
of this and all other offices will 
conform with general building 
hours. 


MISCELLANEOUS FACTS 


A) Cost of Increment 1—33% 
million 
Cost of Increment I—% 
million (Dorm Addition) 
Cost of Increment TI—1% 
million (Garage Addition) 
Total cost of project—$5 mil- 
lion. 
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THE BABY IS NAMED! 
October 30, 1958 was selected as the date for the formal dedication and 
naming of the Union, and what a memorable occasion it was! A very select and 
representative group of godfathers, godmothers, relatives and friends assem- 
bled in the Steninger Gymnasium for a sumptuous banquet and a program of 
dedication. 
Seated at the head tabke were the following: 

Dr. and Mrs. John B. deC. M. Saunders, Provost, Medical Center 

Mayor and Mrs. George Christopher, Mayor of San Francisco 

Dr. and Mrs. Robert Gordon Sproul, President Emeritus, University 

Dr. and Mrs. Clark Kerr, President, University of California 

Regent and Mrs. Donald McLaughlin 

Mr. Frederick Stecker, Vice-President, Ohio State University 

Reverend and Mrs. Lawrence K. Whitfield 

Miss Marcia Rehfuss, President, Associated Students 

Dr. and Mrs. George E. Steninger, Chairman, Board of Governors 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. Alexander, Director of the Union 

The address of the evening was presented by Mr. Frederick Stecker, Vice- 

President, Ohio State University, and former President of the Association of 
College Unions. His address was excellently presented and well received by 
the guests of the Union. The program, under the capable direction of Provost 
Saunders, was outstanding. Fortunately the "Baptismal Service" was recorded, 
and it is presented herewith as the official document declaring that the 
"Combined Structure" had been nameds 
THE GUY S. MILLBERRY UNION 

of 
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1. Building Cost 
2. Outside Utilities 


3. Equipment 


> Fees 


UNIT #1 


4. Landscape, Roads and Walks 


6. Supervision and Inspection 


7. Plans, Specs., Adv. and Tests 


9. Contingency 


Total Project 


. Miscellaneous (special items) 


Cost 


Area Outside Gross=— 161, 876+ square feet 


COMBINED STRUCTURE 





$3,052,991. 38 


26, 39,00 
226, 855 , 89 
10,075.00 
191, 300, 32 
126, 4h9.0h 
3, 800.00 
3, 95825 
45,307.63 





$3, 687,031.10 


Project Cost per Square Foot Outside Gross = $22.79 or - 


Frame: Steel 
Architect: Milton T. 


Landscape Architect: 


Pflueger 


Thomas Church 


Consultants - Soil: Chester Marliave 


Structural Engineer: 
Mechanical Engineer: 


Electrical Engineer: 





Huber & Knapik 


G. M. Simonson 


G. M. Simonson 
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APPROPRIATION AS OF DECEMBER 8. 1960 
AMOUNT OF 
). SUND SOURCE PRESENT FUNDS 


SUC Medical Center Bldg, Funds t3AG ¥O § 26% .608.77 
SIC Medical Center Friends 304 806 44 
CH 971/1953 Item 338 2,000,000.00 
> Bldg. = Matching Money 100 , 000.00 
itions & Repalcements-¢,U.F, Outlay Loan 300 , 900 .00 
gmentation - Regents 9/16/55: 
te Augmentation Funds $ 201,836.20 
3, Plant Pool Earnings State 25,479 42 


5. Balances in 7 projects: 
1,671.43 
500.00 
ete 
823.93 
42.93 


nt Pool EarningseGeneral 152,000.00 
Plent Pool EarningseF,.E,F, 168,000.00 


11 Augmentation ’ 550,361.67 


PROGRA MmAVA 





SH 1/1956 Item 354 135,000.00 
lapital Outlay Appropriation 15,090.00 
L EQUIPMENT FUNDS 150,000.00 
APPROPRIATION CURPENTLY ON HAND FOR BASIC PROJECT 3,669,776,88 
pecial né 


srvemAlumni Memorial Room 2,703-79 
llberry Furniture 1,925.42 
S, Millberry Memorial 1596630 
Reserve - Smyth Funds 5 42,62 
ice A, Meyers=-Music Room 4 
[aL PRESENT APPROPRIATION@ALI, SOURCES $3 ,686 , 705.00 
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hey Built a Union for Medics 


, that includes a seven-story garage where cars can drive 


the roof, two residence halls, an athletic plant, and 


view of San Francisco Bay and the Golden Gate Bridge 






















bert A. Alexander 


QOCATED adjacent to San Fran- 
ciscos majestic Twin Peaks and 
he base. of Mount Sutro, the Uni- 
ity of California Medical Center 
me of the seven campuses of the 
versity of California. Enrolled are 
lents in the schools of medicine, 
tistry, pharmacy, nursing and the 
medical health sciences. Presently 
led are some 1600 students 
y a combined faculty and 
of some 5000 persons, reflecting 
Medical Center’s far-reaching re- 
ch and extension programs. 

lhe most recent addition to this 
ctacular institution has been the 
1S. Millberry Union, named after 
late G. S. Millberry, renowned 
tal educator and former dean of 
college of dentistry. In view of 
complexity of contrasting facili- 
‘contained under a common roof, 
mammoth structure was referred 
s.a “combined structure” during 
planning and construction stages. 
fajor facilities include two _resi- 
ce halls (one for men and one for 


aking garage accommodating ap- 
mately 900 vehicles, a fully com- 
® “athletic plant,” and typical fa- 
les normally included in a student 
mn. The women’s residence hall is 
tructed to permit expanded ac- 
modations for 292 occupants, and 
men’s includes luxurious facilities 
distinguished campus visitors. 

ituated between two of San Fran- 
0s typically steep and breath-tak- 


jstant Business Manager-Unicn Director 
i$. Millberry Union, University of California Medical Center, San Francisco 


at can never be impaired 


ing streets, the building’s north side 
offers an incomparable and idyllic 
view of San Francisco Bay and the 
Golden Gate Bridge. Stepping onto 
the cafeteria terrace, one can see the 
seal rocks and ocean on the west, 
Marin County to the north, and Oak- 
land-Berkeley to the east. 

Like so many other student union 
projects, the Millberry Union was 
preceded by 35 years of planning and 
efforts. For a number of years, net 
profits from a book and supply store 
operated by the Associate Dental Stu- 
dents were earmarked for the union 
project. Dedicated individuals, recog- 
nizing the peculiar problems mani- 
festing themselves in an academic 
health sciences situation, conducted 
an intensive subscription campaign 
among alumni and assisted in _per- 
suading the regents of the university 
to appropriate additional moneys. 

A planning committee was named 
to work with the administration, staff, 
student body, and Architect Milton 
T. Pfluger. In addition, Porter Butts, 
director of the Wisconsin Union, was 
enlisted by the committee to aid in 
the development of a master program 
of facilities and activities. 

The rapid growing Medical Center 
with all its ramifications necessitated 
a “stage-by-stage” development. At 
the present time all stages have been 
completed with the exception of the 
addition of five stories to the women’s 
residence hall, involving a cost (not 


including land) of $5.25 million. 


The basic design concept of the 
over-all facility was essentially two- 
fold: 

1. The tallest elements of the 
structure (the two residence halls) do 
not parallel Parnassus Avenue, the 15 
story H. C. Moffitt Teaching Hospital, 
or the Medical Sciences Building. 
Rather, they are perpendicular to the 
avenue and these two _ buildings, 
thereby avoiding an “alley”; thus a 
sense of openness is felt along Par- 
nassus Avenue. By placing these dor- 
mitories in perpendicular fashion, an 
open view for the hospital and sci- 
ences building was maintained. 

2. The second design concept 
maintained independence in each of 
the several divisions of the combined 
structure, i.e. the women’s residence 
facilities are private while having 
clear access to union facilities; pub- 
lic ingress and egress to the garage 
and other public facilities are also 
independent of areas reserved for the 
campus family. 


Built-in Garage 


It happens that the street which 
borders the structure on the east side 
is tied with one other for first place 
among the steepest streets in the city. 
The grade in question is in excess of 
32 per cent, reflecting a difference in 
elevation of 85 feet from the upper 
main campus street to the lower 
street below. While this differential 
afforded planning advantages in cer- 
tain phases, it also posed unique 
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landscaped court at the entrance of the Guy S. Millberry Union and a con- 
iecting covered court create openness along the main street, while at the 
ame time providing relief from the confinement of the multi-storied buildings 
n the main public thoroughfare running through the Medical Center. 





Janning 
creased foundation costs. 

Owing to the same site conditions, 
it became possible to in- 
ude a seven-story garage structure 
iat in no way interferes with the 
iher facilities of the total building. 
tess and ingress to the garage can 
®had from both the upper and low- 
istories, and the garage structure it- 
ti is entirely below the main floors 
ithe other facilities. Delivery serv- 
Ie to the building was mandatory 
tm the upper main street in view 
Igrade differential, but this was ac- 
tmplished by means of a separate 
Kivice Concourse. 

The main floor of the union, wom- 
ls residence, and other main func- 
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problems and appreciably 


tions are at the level of the upper 
grade street and their spectacular 
view to the north is above the ga- 
rage roof. This view can never be 
impaired. 

The facilities of the union are many 
and varied and include a large 60 by 
90 foot all-purpose area. This partic- 
ular section is primarily a gymnasium 
and is fully equipped as such. It can, 
however, also be used quite readily 
as an auditorium or as an area for 
catering banquets for as many as 600 


people. 

Other facilities of the union include 
a 20 yard heated swimming pool, two 
squash-handball courts, billiard area, 
a table tennis room, a faculty dining 
club, numerous lounge areas, a pub- 


AGG 


lic cafeteria (seating 125), a student 
cafeteria and fountain (seating 225), 
a music lounge, several meeting 
rooms, a book and supply store, a 
gift shop, student and administrative 
offices, and a three-chair barbershop. 


Homelike Atmosphere 


The institutional feeling has been 
avoided through the use of warm, 
happy materials and colors, in de- 
tailing for points of interest and in- 
timacy rather than rigid mechanics 
and austerity. Woods of several spe- 
cies from a California ranch were 
donated and were used in finishing 
several areas of the union. As a re- 
sult of private contributions the main 
lounge features a lovely and mam- 
moth two-way fireplace highlighted 
by identical oak tree mosaics on 
either side. Doree Kerr, A.I.D., was 
retained as the interior decorator 
and collaborated with the architects 
in interior color design. 

Structurally, the building utilizes a 
steel frame in the initial unit while 
the main parking structure is of re- 
inforced concrete. Caisson founda- 
tions with belled bottoms of poured 
concrete were raised, despite both the 
steepness of the site and the sandy 
soil conditions. Foundation costs in 
the first unit alone were well in excess 
of $200,000. 

A landscaped court at the entrance 
of the building and a connecting cov- 
ered court create openness along the 
main street while at the same time 
providing relief from the confinement 
of the multi-storied buildings on the 
main public thoroughfare running 
through the Medical Center. While 
the union’s neighboring buildings are 
faced with ceramic veneer, cost con- 
siderations led to finishing the con- 
crete exterior of the combined struc- 
ture with colored cement plaster. A 
bold grid expressing columns and 
beams, with deeply revealed window 
walls of aluminum, tempered blue 
glass, and clear glass is the main 
theme of the exterior design. 

The board of governors formulates 
policies of the union which are im- 
plemented by the union director and 
his staff. With one of the finest oper- 
ating facilities in the West, the union 
has accomplished a great deal in pro- 
viding programs to meet the highly 
specialized needs of those involved 
in the pursuit of the professional 
health sciences. ® 
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Above: The main lounge features a mammoth two-way 
fireplace highlighted by identical oak tree mosaics on 
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The statewide University of California is 
the world’s largest university and is recognized 
everywhere as among the world’s greatest. The 
San Francisco Medical Center is one of its 
eight campuses, from La Jolla in the south 
to Davis in the North. The Medical Center 
is unique among the campuses in being de- 
voted entirely to the health sciences and their 
relationship to man and his environment; it 
is one of the few centers in the nation housing 
Schools of Medicine, Pharmacy, Dentistry and 
Nursing on a single campus. 

The University was founded in 1868; Berke- 
ley is its oldest and largest campus. The 
Medical Center is the second oldest unit in 
the University system, dating from 1873, when 
the privately-owned Toland Medical College 
was deeded to the State. Later that year, the 
University similarly acquired a pharmacy 
school. The Regents — the governing body of 
the University — created the School of Den- 
tistry in 1881 and the School of Nursing in 1907. 

The present campus, on Parnassus Heights 
overlooking the Golden Gate, was occupied in 
1898. The Medical Center’s superb physical 
plant now encompasses two general teaching 
hospitals, a neuropsychiatric institute, and a 
complex of associated teaching and research 
structures. The new Guy S. Millberry Union, 
and on-campus living quarters for students 
both married and single, are among the most 
recent elements of the current building pro- 
gram. They offer much to enrich the social, 
cultural and recreational environment of the 
Medical Center. 
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Provost John Saunders was not here when this 
booklet was being prepared, but he joins with me 
in welcoming you to our Medical Center campus. 

All of you, at one time or another, have been welcomed in the various 
parts of our educational programs: into kindergarten, elementary school, 
junior high school, senior high school, junior college, and college. It has 
been one of the routine and periodic incidents in your educational career. 
Admonitions and advice have varied from “raise your hand when you wish 
to leave the room” to “no smoking in classrooms.” The welcoming patterns 
remain the same as you enter this campus of the professional schools, but 
with a difference: the day you register in a school on this campus, you not 
only enter that school to prepare yourself for a professional career, but you 
actually enter the profession itself. 


Most of you are entering the first phase of your professional career — 
the education and training program. You will continue to be taught, ex- 
amined, and evaluated in the length, breadth, and depth of your knowledge 
of various courses much as you were in academic colleges; but you will 
also be subjected to a “fourth dimension” of evaluation. You will be scru- 
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ME —from your faculty 


his tinized and examined for attributes other than scholastic, such as motiva- 
me tion, diligence, integrity, kindliness, and degree of interest in your fellow 
men. If you possess these latter attributes, I welcome you to the way of 
US a full life, but not an easy one; to a life of intellectual stimulation, but not 
ol, devoid of dull routine; to a rewarding life, but with the materia] rewards 
1as generously diluted by the richer rewards that come of service to one’s 
er. fellow men. 
ish 


—WILLARD C. FLEMING, D.D.S., D.Sc. 
Vice Provost 
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WELCOME — from 


your student government 





It is with genuine pleasure that I, as a representa- 
tive of the Associated Students of the University 
of California Medical Center, take advantage of this opportunity to wel- 
come those of you who are about to become part of one of the finest centers 
of education of its type in the world. 

This Medical Center is 


uniquely designed to offer a wide interchange 
of ideas and information a 


mong the members of its several schools as well 
as with the rather formidable collection of healing arts knowledge herein 
assembled. To this end, it will help you to remember that this Center has 
been built for you, not you for it — despite any thoughts to the contrary 
that may tend to plague you at the time of midterms and finals. So never 
hesitate in your continuing process of adjustment to solicit assistance from 
members of the academic, administrative, or student 
All exist for your benefit and for the ben 
tually serve. 


government groups. 
efit of the people you will even- 


As part of the center which can serve as a cohesive element for the 
various student groups, you will find the outstanding Millberry Union to 
be an ideal base of operation for many non-academic hours. It has also 
presented the basis for an effective program of student government and 
activities of which you are a part and in which you are urged to play an 
active role to the ultimate benefit of the entire Medical Center. In spite 


Student body officers meet 
regularly in the Millberry 
Union. Meetings are open. 

















of a heavy academic burden, the Union will he 
ty various student activities 


s] - 


lp to make participation in 
more of a pleasure than at any time previously. 


So I sincerely hope that this brief greeting and introduction seems not 


rs merely another platitude to you, but rather an invitation — an invitation 

to look forward to your time here as an opportunity to broaden yourself, 
re not only academically (which must stil] remain a prime objective) but 
lI also socially and intellectually through those opportunities provided. And 
n by maintaining contact with your student representatives, you alone can 
1S make student government a not impersonal endeavor and thereby one in 
y which you can take an active part and interest. Within the realm of 
T student government, I stand ready to hear any student and to act within 
n my limits to his benefit. 


—GLENN E. Fortin 
President, Associated Students, 1959-60 
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Who are your fellow students 2 





You are one of some 1600 students who are preparing for careers in the 
health professions and the related sciences. Let us introduce them to you. 


First, those in the undergraduate professional degree curricula of the 
four schools: 


Medicine. The four-year course for the M.D. degree follows three or 
four years of pre-medical study, during which the student acquires a back- 
ground of general and scientific education. His first two years at San 
Francisco are devoted largely to the basic medical sciences — anatomy, 
biochemistry, microbiology, pathology, pharmacology, physiology. Clinical 
knowledge and experience are then built upon this base through supervised 
work with patients. At least one year of internship follows before the new 
physician can be licensed; a majority of students take further training. 


Pharmacy. This is the profession especially responsible for identifica- 
tion, manufacture, preparation, and distribution of medicinal and allied 
agents. The Doctor of Pharmacy degree is granted after two years of pre- 
pharmacy study and a four-year professional curriculum. The curriculum 
permits “majors” in general pharmacy, analytical pharmaceutical chem- 
istry, or hospital and manufacturing chemistry. These “majors” reflect 








the 
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the variety of pharmaceutical careers. 
hospital pharmacies; analytical, manu 
law enforcement and public health age 
Dentistry. At least two years of 


precede the four-year preparation f 
years of dental 


Graduates may work in retail and 
facturing or research laboratories; 
ncies; health science schools. 


study in the sciences and humanities 
or the D.D.S. degree. The first two 
school include preparation in the basic sciences (the mod- 
ern dentist being responsible not only for care of the teeth but for the whole 
field of oral health and disease) and in dental technics and materials. The 
last two years provide Supervised experience with patients. Two curricula 


are offered; one stresses operative dentistry, the other orthodontics. 


The two-year dental hygiene program, taken 
work, leads to a B.S. degree. Hygienists 
care and research, and take part in public 


Nursing. The B.S. degree program provides three years 
academic training, after two years of accredited colle 
basic program prepares students 
health and school nursing. Throu 
expert in specialized nursing 


after two years of college 
assist the dentist in ora] health 
health education. 


of clinical and 
ge education. This 
for staff positions in hospital, public 
gh graduate study, they may become 
care, teaching, supervision, and research. A 



























Medical students 
study drug actions— 

here, by observing 
a classmate. 
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number of students on the San Francisco campus are here to obtain addi- 
tional training required for the B.S. degree, after qualifying as Registered 
Nurses in hospital nursing schools elsewhere. 

Many of your fellow students are physicians on the intern and resident 
staff (“house staff’). The Medical Center offers “straight” internships in 
medicine, surgery, pediatrics and pathology, and residency training pro- 
grams (from two to five years in length) in 18 specialties. Internships are 


also given in dietetics and hospital pharmacy, and residency training is 
given in hospital administration. 
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Graduate Students working toward advanced academic degrees have 
i increased in number with the move from Berkeley to San Francisco of three 

| departments in the School of Medicine and most of the School of N ursing 
| graduate program. Students at the Medical Center may earn master’s or 
i | doctoral degrees in anatomy, biochemistry, dentistry, nursing, pathology, 
} pharmaceutical chemistry, pharmacology, and physiology. 


Several special curricula are offered in the School of Medicine for other 
members of the “health team.” All require previous college training. They 
| include a two-year curriculum in medical illustration; one-year programs 
L in medical technology (clinical laboratory techniques), orthoptic tech- 
nology (measurement and correction of defects in binocular vision), phys- 
ical therapy, and X-ray technique; and a one-semester course in exfoliative 
q cytology (methods of preparing and screening materials shed by internal 
| organs for detection of abnormal or malignant cells). 















An _ articulator—one 
of the dental student's 
boon companions. 
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She's a student nurse— 
are and her patients 
: think she’s a good one. 
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The future pharmacist becomes a capable chemist, 
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Let’s take a look at the 


The research attitude permeates educat 
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at the labs, clinics, hospitals 


Here are some notes on the physical plant in which you will be studying, 
and on some of the other tenants. 

The Herbert C. Moffitt Hospital and the adjacent Medical Sciences 
Building, both completed since 1954, have become the teaching and re- 
search core of the Medical Center. Moffitt is a modern, 474-bed general 
hospital admitting about 13,000 patients annually. Much of the clinica] 
teaching in the Schools of Medicine and Nursing is concentrated there, 
and the hospital is “headquarters” for the Cancer and Cardiovascular 
Research Institutes. The Medical Sciences Building contains the majority 
of the classrooms and teaching laboratories, the library, the deans’ offices 
of the four schools, and many research activities including the Francis I. 
Proctor Foundation for Research in Ophthalmology. 

The Clinics Building is what its name implies. Adjoining the Medical 
Sciences Building, it is occupied chiefly by the out-patient clinics of the 
Schools of Medicine and Dentistry. 


The University of California Hospital, built in 1917 with private funds, 
is now being completely renovated and remodeled in stages. The first sec- 
tion of 102 beds has been completed, and ultimately the hospital will 
provide a total of 210 additional beds at the Medical Center. 


These four buildings, all fronting on Parnassus Avenue, are intercon- 
nected; your destination in any of them can be reached from the corre- 
sponding floor in any other. You’ll usually get the quickest elevator service 
in the Medical Sciences Building. 

Among the Medical Center’s other research and testing structures are 
the George Williams Hooper Foundation for Medical Research, the Medical 
Research Building (housing the Surgical Research Laboratories and the 
Radioactivity Center), the Radiological Laboratory and the old Medical 
School Building, all backing on Mt. Sutro, and the Metabolic Unit for 
Arthritis and Allied Diseases, across Parnassus from the Clinics Building. 
The Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric Institute is a special research and 
teaching hospital with associated laboratories and clinics, jointly staffed 
by the California Department of Mental Hygiene and the University. 


You will have gathered that several outstanding research groups are 


I] 








at work at the Medical Center. A few more details: 


The Biomechanics Laboratory has evolved from a program of research 
in the problems of leg amputees. It is now deeply involved in fundamental 
studies in such fields as locomotion. energy expenditure and pain sensation, 
in health and in various disease states. 


The Cancer Research Institute sponsors investigations in cell physi- 
ology, tissue culture, immunology, hematology, cancer chemotherapy, and 
other fields related to the study of tumors. Its staff includes both School 
of Medicine faculty members and full-time Institute investigators. 


The Cardiovascular Research Institute brings together investigators in 
many disciplines to study fundamental problems related to the heart, blood 
vessels, lungs and kidneys. An important part of its activities is a graduate 


| | training program in cardiovascular and pulmonary research, supported by 
| the National Heart Institute. 
: 


The Hooper Foundation has a long record of significant contributions 
in medical research. Its staff has made major advances in bacteriology and 


in understanding of epidemic, animal-borne and food-transmitted diseases, 
and in oral biology. 


The Metabolic Unit has made important contributions in studies of 
| pituitary and adrenal function, immunologic factors in rheumatoid arth- 
i ritis and other connective-tissue diseases, and evaluation of steroid hor- 
mones and oral anti-diabetic drugs. 
| 
| 


The Proctor Foundation is an important center of research in eye 
diseases. Among its notable studies have been those in eye infections, anat- 


Teaching, research, service— 
electroencephalographic lab, 
like others, contributes 

to all three. 
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The dental clinics—here occupied by student hygienists, 


omy and physiology of the eye, and ocular manifestations of systemic 
diseases. 


The Radiological Laboratory, supported by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, houses the University’s 70-million-volt medical] synchrotron. This 
laboratory is now being used for treatment and investigation of selected 
cancer patients, and for studies in basic radiation biology and physics. 


The Radiological Research Laboratory was established for investiga- 
tions in diagnostic radiology. Its current program includes studies of image 
amplifiers, television circuits and X-ray movies. 


The Surgical Research Laboratories provide complete facilities for ani- 
mal surgery and for numerous related investigations. Among the active 
programs there are studies of cardiovascular surgery, surgical anatomy and 
bacteriology, and metabolic and technica] surgical problems. 








Your 





The University of California Medical Center Library occupies the first 
three floors of the south wing of the Medical Sciences Building, and pro- 
vides for the needs of all activities requiring library service on the San 
Francisco campus. You'll spend a lot of time there, so get acquainted with 
it early. The entrance to the library is on the second floor of the Medical 
Sciences Building which is also the main floor of the library. There is a 
Reference Librarian stationed at the Reference Desk who will be glad to 
assist you whenever you need help. A Library Orientation Bulletin may be 
obtained from the main desk. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 


Browsing Room: This is located opposite the main loan desk on the second 
floor, and offers to students and faculty members a unique opportunity 
for pleasant relaxation and for recreational and cultural reading in luxuri- 
ously comfortable surroundings. No studying allowed. 


History Room: The third floor houses one of the world’s finest and most 
absorbing collections of rare books and treatises pertaining to the history 
of the medical sciences. Here the interested student may browse, conduct 
research, join seminars, and enjoy displays of rare items from this collection. 


Ophthalmology Room: The Ophthalmology Collection, and a display of 
instruments of historical interest in this specialty, may be found in the spe- 
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Even the library isn't all work. Here’s the popular browsing room. 


cial Ophthalmology Room on the third floor. 

Typing Room: This is available at the north end of the reading area on the 
' first floor of the library. 

Special areas of the Library are reserved for current issues of periodicals, 

reference work, and study. 

The Library now contains more than 125,000 volumes in the health sci- 
ences, some 43,000 foreign medical theses, and a browsing collection of 
more than 3000 books of cultural value including fields of art, literature 
and music; and it subscribes to more than 2000 current periodicals cover- 
ing all of the medical sciences. 
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Where to eat ... 

























i where to live 


| Housing should pose few problems; you have a wide choice of accom- 

| modations, both University and private. 

i Two residence wings of the Millberry Union building offer attractive 
| living quarters for 105 men and 112 women. The Parnassus Residence is 
| | a desirable home-on-campus for 150 women. Rentals, on a 9- or 12-month 

contract basis, are $35 monthly in the Millberry residence halls, $30 in 

| | the Parnassus residence. (Rentals are subject to change.) 


Each room is occupied by two students and is furnished with beds, 
desks, chairs, study lamps, bedspreads, draperies, and all linens except 
blankets. Designed for comfort and convenience, each room has built-in 
bookshelves, large wardrobe closets, drawers, wash basin and mirror. Other 
facilities include ironing rooms, automatic washers and dryers, and storage 
space for luggage. Rooms are cleaned weekly by maids; between cleanings, ¢ 
you're responsible for keeping your room in presentable order. 

An apartment village for married students will open by the summer of 
1960. Its 15 buildings, located on a wooded hillside overlooking the campus 
and San Francisco Bay, contain 165 one- and two-bedroom apartments. 








The date lounge, an added 
attraction of the Millberry 
women's residence. 


Rentals will be $70 and $85 a month. Stoves and refrigerators will be 
provided and the development includes laundry and parking facilities. 


For reservations or further information about University accommoda- 
tions, visit the Housing Office in the Millberry Union. 


Ten professional fraternities provide housing near campus for a number 
of men students in the Schools of Medicine, Dentistry and Pharmacy. 
Membership is by invitation. (See “Some Words from the Wise.”) Fra- 
ternities are: 


Medicine: Phi Chi, 10 Judah Street; Nu Sigma Nu, 1495 Fourth Ave- 
nue; Phi Delta Epsilon, 50 Kirkham Street; Alpha Kappa Kappa, 100 
Judah Street. Dentistry: Delta Sigma Delta, 330 Parnassus Avenue; Alpha 
Omega, 108 Cole Street; Psi Omega, 101 Woodland Avenue; Xi Psi Phi, 
745 Parnassus Avenue: Pharmacy: Kappa Psi, 398 Parnassus Avenue; 
Phi Delta Chi, (no housing at present); Rho Pi Phi, 1390 Seventh Avenue. 


Private rooms and apartments, at a wide range of rentals, are available 
near the campus. Many landlords list their vacancies with the Dean of 
Students’ Office. The University does not inspect these quarters or arrange 




























reservations, however; that is up to you. 


Now about food. In the Millberry Union, you’ll find both a pleasant 
cafeteria for full-scale meals and a fountain for lighter fare and between- 
classes snacks. On the second floor of Moffitt Hospital are two large cafe- 
terias and a public coffee shop. And the “shack,” operated by the student 
body, serves short orders, coffee and such near th 
to the Medical Sciences Building. 


Campus dining facilities feature good food at reasonable prices, not 


candlelight-and-wine atmosphere. You can feed a healthy appetite on $2.50 
a day or less. 


~~" 


e rear courtyard entrance 


— 


ss 


The Millberry Union 


The Millberry Union opened in 1958, meeting a long-felt need for a 
campus center for social, cultural and recreational activities. Its members 
— students, faculty and alumni — have at their disposal an outstanding 


Fireplace ornaments 
the main lounge. 
Steninger Gym (right) 
is also theater, 
bailroom, auditorium. 
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activity center and an active program. 


Recreation areas include a swimming pool, squash and handball 


courts, a gymnasium, an exercise room, a music room with plano and 
high-fidelity sound system, and facilities for billiards and other table 
games. The Union also contains a cafeteria, fountain, lounges and meeting 
rooms, and other leisure facilities, in addition to the campus bookstore, 
barber shop and parking garage. 


The Union activity program is planned by a professional staff under 
the direction of a Board of Governors representing students, faculty, 
alumni and administration. The program is flexible, and the staff wel- 





comes suggestions from students. Among Union activities are intramural 
sports, art exhibits, noon concerts, movies (feature films at moderate 
charges are usually shown once a week during the fall and spring semesters) , 
swimming and dance lessons, and instruction in numerous games. 


The Union building fund had its nucleus in the accumulated profits 
of a cafeteria and supply store operated by the student body for some 30 
years. Additional funds were provided by alumni and other friends, the 
Regents, and the Legislature. The Union is named for the late Dean 
Guy S. Millberry of the School of Dentistry, who — beginning in the 1920’s 





Music room (left) attracts 

the talented and those 

who just listen. 

Book and supply store (above) 
is well stocked to meet your 
needs curricular and otherwise. 


— was a key figure in planning for the eventual construction of such a 
center. The Steninger Gymnasium (which doubles as auditorium and 
ballroom) was named by the Regents in honor of Dr. George Steninger, 
a dental alumnus and faculty member who directed the building fund 


drive, served as graduate manager of the student store and cafeteria, and 
has since served the Union as the first chairman of its Board of Governors. 

Your Millberry Union fee, paid at registration, entitles you to all the 
privileges of membership. We need hardly tell you that the privileges and 
pleasures are many; you’ll soon learn that for yourself. 
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Student Government 


Campus student sovernment has a unique organization. The Associated 
Students of the University of California Medical Center — ASUCMC — 
is a composite of the student bodies of the four schools and the para-medi- 
cal curricula. As you register each semester you become a member of the 
ASUCMC and of your individual school and class student bodies. 

The ASUCMC Council is the student governing body and is made 
up of representatives from the various schools’ councils and from every 


class, including the graduate groups and the special curricula. The Coun- 
cil meets once a month in the Millberry Union and all 


invited to attend. Major offices of the ASUCMC rot 
the four schools. In other words, the president this year (but not next) 
might be a medical student, the vice-president from Pharmacy, the secre- 
tary from Dentistry and the treasurer from N ursing. It is felt that in this 


way all the schools will have an equal opportunity to take an active part 
in the leadership of our campus. 


students are always 
ate annually among 


Besides the elected representatives to this Council, committees are 


headed by ASUCMC members appointed by the President. These commit- 
tees include Publications, with the editors of Syn 


paper, and Medi-Cal, the yearbook, in charge; 
toward orientation and social events; and the 
cert Committee. Ex officio Council members in 


apse, the bi-weekly campus 
Activities, which is directed 
recently-formed Noon Con- 
clude the Dean of Students 


Student Affairs 




























and a faculty member, and a member of the 


Millberry Union Board of 
Governors. 


At present there is no ASUCMC student body fee; the organization is 
financially dependent upon a $2 allocation from each sale here of the 


Berkeley campus athletic card. This card admits the bearer to all athletic 


events open to Berkeley students, and carries certain other designated privi- 


leges. It can be purchased for 510 where you register or at the Central Desk 
of the Union following registration. 


Your membership in the ASUCMC offers many benefits. Besides the 
activities of your own school’s student body, it offers the Synapse twice a 
month, the Medi-Cal yearbook, the Christmas Informal and Spring Bac- 
chus dances, weekly noon concerts, and an opportunity to be a part of the 
Associated Students of the University as a whole. You can insure its value 
to you by your active participation in its activities. 


Student Health Service 


The purpose of the Student Health Service, 120 Medical School Build- 


ing, is to conserve your time for classwork and studies by protecting your 


health. It is supported in part by your Incidental Fee. The Service has its 
own medical and nursing staff, and is responsible for the care of all students 
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who are regularly registered on the 


bers of the house Staff while in residence at the Medical Center. 

Routine physica] examinations, tube 
provided — and required — for al] 
for all acute 


San Francisco campu 


rculin tests and immunij 
students. 
illnesses and Indispositions that 


as a Student on the Campus. Itd 
chronic illnesses or disabilitie 


to the University, 

Student Health Service cove 
days’ hospitalization per semester, on the re 
Patients may be referred, if nece 
for consultation elsewhere on the 
for any illness, however, is the Stu 


s that may be present at the time of entrance 


rage includes Surgical care and up to 30 


commendation of the Director. 
ssary and as staff and facilities 
Campus. Your first 


dent Health Service. 


quiring long, 


permit, 
source of treatment 


If an illness is of a Nature re 


student may not be able to return to classes during the c 
or if at the end of the semester the Student is stil] 
to his home or community as soon as the 
Service considers it safe. 


continued care So that the 


urrent semester, 
ill, he will be released 
Director of the Student Health 


Scholarships and Loans 


A few campus- 
the Medica] Cente 
and ne 


wide Scholarships and loans 
r. In general, th 
ed; the qualifications 
information concerning thes 
through the Office of the Dea 


are available to Students at 
€se are awarded on a basis of scholarship 
and obligations attached to them vary. All 
e loans and scholarships may be obtained 
n of Students, 238 eC, Hospital. 


S, including mem- 


zations are 
The Service wil] provide care 


may arise while you are actu- 
oes not take responsibility for 
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Center? If SO, you will find 


quently employs Students as campus 
Dean of Students’ Office, 


can tell you of job oppo 


In addition, some 


loan funds are available und 
Education Act to 


er the Nationa] Defense 

students who are permanent. U, S. residents. Students 
applying for these loans may borro | 51000 a year. and up 
to a maximum total of 55000. Interest is 3 Per cent, and begins one year 
after graduation. Repayment is to begin one year after graduation or 
completion of advanced training, and is to be completed within ten years 
thereafter. Applications and further information may be obt 
office of the Dean of Students, Room 2365) OC, Hospital. 
Other scholarships and loans are 
The criteria for eligibility and the 
and scholarships vary greatly. The 


school, and further information ma 
offices, 


ained from the 


available within the individual schools. 
obligations connected with these loans 


y are described in the bulletin of each 


y be obtained from the individual] deans’ 


About Jobs 


Will you need to Supplement your income while you're at the Medica] 


several sources of employment information. 


Building, fre- 
tour guides on an hourly basis. The 
2900 GC, Hospital, is occasionally asked to recom- 
mpus employment. The dean’s office of your school 
rtunities related to your professiona] training. 
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Some 


Words to 
the Wise 
(by 
the Voice of Experience) 


(The following advice on how to make it through your Medical Center 
career, academically and socially, comes from those who are making it suc- 
cessfully. It is distilled from the experience of members of the San Francisco 


chapter of the California Club. a University-wide organization of student 
leaders.) 


Cal Club welcomes you to Parnassus Heights. The Medical Center 
enrolls some 1600 students, and is served by more than 3000 faculty mem- 
bers and non-academic personnel. You may not ever meet all of these peo- 
ple, but you will come to know your classmates intimately; you will share 
each other’s happy moments and grievances in classroom, clinic, laboratory 
and hospital as long as you are here. 


We want to acquaint you now with some of the mysteries and mechanics 
of campus life that will soon confront you. An attempt will be made to set 
forth probems that have become evident to other students in the past; 
our doing so, we hope, will help you organize yourself in order to minimize 
or prevent them before they occur. 

One key to success in the professional schools is organization of time. 
You have probably heard this advice before, but here it is of particular 
importance: Professional curricula are demanding, and your class day will 
probably be more solidly filled than it was when you were fulfilling your 
admission requirements. You will need to build sufficient study time into 








ter 
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your schedule — between and around 


classes, in the evenings, and on 
weekends. 


Many of you will have exacting technical skills to master. These have 
a tendency to require hours where minutes look to be 
into this trap of false expectations. Use your time with discretion. 

No matter how “elementary” a question you may 
don’t be afraid to ask it. Others probably are 
even the best instructor may 
for granted. So ask him. 


If you are having trouble with your studies, | 
share your problems: don’t internalize the 
snowball, and before you re 


sufficient. Don’t fal] 


have about a course, 
Just as confused as you. And 
forget that you don’t know something he takes 


et your faculty advisors 

m. Problems have a tendency to 

alize it you may be buried in an avalanche. 

Confiding in an appropriate advisor builds closer relations with the faculty, 
and may bring to their attention not only your individual problems but 
those that are shared by your classmates. 

As a class you will be living and working together d 
cooperation on everyone’s part is essential. Work together on class projects 
and organizations. Above al] practice the Golden Rule. Choose class off;- 
cers wisely, for they will represent you and can often spell the relative 
success or failure of class objectives. A good policy is to acquaint yourself 
with your classmates as early as possible and as widely as possible, because 
elections are held within the first few weeks of the semester. 

Physical fitness and an occasional] “break” will help you stay mentally 
alert and academically able. Enjoy some avocation, even if it’s only a 
regular walk through Golden Gate Park. Better than that, take advantage 
of the Millberry Union and its activities — swimming, basketball, squash, 
cards, music, films, and so on. (You'll find an introduction to the Union 
elsewhere in this booklet.) We also urge you to become active in campus 
student offices, publications, or any of the organizations at hand, as your 

talents and interests direct you. 

You may or may not wish to affiliate with a profe 
we suggest that dental, me 


aily. The utmost 


ssional fraternity, but 
dical and pharmacy students investigate them. 
Rushing functions are, as a matter of tradition, held during the first week 
of classes. These will give you an opportunity to meet the members and 


see what the fraternities have to offer in the way of study facilities, housing, 
and social benefits. 


The Dean of Students’ Office, 238 U. C. Hospital, can be helpful in many 


ways. It is equipped to provide advice on employment, scholarships and 
loans, foreign students’ problems, veterans’ affairs, and innumerable other 
matters on which you may need personal counseling. 


Finally, you’ll find the upperclassmen in your own school friendly and 
glad to lend a hand to a newcomer. 
































































Organizations 


The University does not sponsor religious activities. However, several 
local groups particularly welcome Medical Center students. These are: 
the Christian Medical Society (adviser: Dr. Kahn Uyeyama, Student 
Health Service); the Episcopal Chapel, 1431 - 4th Avenue (priest-in- 
charge: Rev. Fordyce E. Eastman, chaplain of St. Luke’s Hospital); the 
Interdenominational Fellowship (adviser: Dr. McMuir, 7th Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church); the Newman Club (adviser: Father Bernard Moran, 
St. Anne’s Church); and the Protestant Fellowship (adviser: Rev. Tom 
Hicks, Temple Methodist Church). 

Professional fraternities for men students are listed under “Where to 
Eat and Live.”’ 


For students’ wives — and there are many of them — there are organi- 
zations in the Schools of Dentistry and Pharmacy. The Doctors’ Wives 
Association includes a group of wives of the house staff. 


The Medical Center Choral Society, directed by Dr. R. Gordon Agnew 
of the School of Dentistry, welcomes new members. The society stages an 
annual Christmas concert, performs at special University ceremonies, and 
meets regularly for rehearsals and group singing. 


Other organizations and activities of special interest to students list 
their schedules at the Central Desk of the Millberry Union and announce 
their programs in the Synapse. And, of course, there are the many class 
and school student body organizations that compose the Associated Stu- 
dents of the University of California Medical Center (see “Student Gov- 
ernment’’). 


The San Francisco Symphony Association, if we may depart from the 
immediate neighborhood momentarily, sponsors Student Forum concerts 
on Wednesday nights during its season. And, when you manage to get 
away from the campus, you’ll find San Francisco a city of innumerable 
other cultural activities — from the opera to the Giants. 



































Where to find the answers 







































Admissions (student) : Admissions Office, 624A U. C. Hospital 
Books and Supplies: Store, Millberry Union 


Choral Society: Dr. R. G. Agnew, 634 Medical Sciences Bldg. 
Counseling, Academic: 


Your Dean’s Office or Curriculum Director 
eral Counseling, Personal: Dean of Students’ Office, 238 U. C. Hospital 
oc: Dental Clinics: 606 Medical Sciences Bldg. 
fe Employment: Dean of Students’ Office, 238 U. C. Hospital 
-mM- Personnel Office, 60 U. C. Hospital 
the Fees: Recorder’s Office, 62B U. C. Hospital 
res- Foreign Student Affairs: Dean of Students’ Office, 238 U. C. Hospital 
ran, Fraternities: Dean of Students’ Office, 238 U. C. Hospital 
‘om Health care: Student Health Service, 120 Medical Schoo] 

Bldg. 
» to Housing, University: Housing Office, 245 Millberry Union 
Housing, off-campus: Dean of Students’ Office, 238 U. C. Hospital 
ae Intramural sports: Recreation Department, Millberry Union 
Vés Library: Main Desk, 2nd floor, Medical Sciences Bldg. 
Loans, scholarships: Dean of Students’ Office, 238 U. C. Hospital 
Your Dean’s Office or Curriculum Director 
ce Lost and Found: Campus Police, Shop Annex 
a Medi-Cal (yearbook) 249 Millberry Union 
Millberry Union Activities Centra] Desk, main lounge 
Director’s Office, Room 240 
list Registration matters: Recorder’s Office, 62B U. C. Hospital 
nce Schools and Curricula: Dentistry, 630 Medical Sciences Bldg. 
lass Medicine, 119 Medical Sciences Bldg. 
tu- Nursing, 207 Medical Sciences Bldg. 
ov- Pharmacy, 947 Medical Sciences Bldg. 
Dental Hygiene, 741 Clinics Bldg. 
: Exfoliative Cytology, 543 Moffitt Hospital 
the Medical Illustration, 517 Clinics Bldg. 
rts Medical Technology, 543 Moffit Hospital 
get Orthoptic Technology, 317E Clinics Bldg. 
ble Physical Therapy, 80 Moffitt Hospital 


X-ray Technique, 378 Moffitt Hospital 
Selective Service: Your Dean’s Office or Curriculum Director 
Student body activities: Your class representative to ASUCMC 
Synapse (newspaper) 249 Millberry Union 


Veterans’ affairs: Dean of Students’ Office, 238 U. C. Hospital 
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Provost: John B. deC. M. Saunders, M.B., Ch.B., F.R.C.S. (Edin. ) 
Vice-Provost: Willard C. Fleming, DDS, D.Sc. 
Dean, School of Dentistry: Willard C. Fleming, D.D.S., D.Sc. 
Dean, School of Medicine: John B. deC. M. Saunders, M.B., Ch.B., 
F.R.C.S. (Edin.) 
Dean, School of Nursing: Helen Nahm, RAN,.. Ph.D. 
| Dean, School of Pharmacy: Troy C. Daniels, Ph.D. 
I Dean of Students: Adrienne A. Batts, M.D., Ph.D. 
) Administrative Librarian: Carmenina Tomassini 
. Administrator, H. C. Moffitt-U. C. Hospitals: Harold H. Hixson 
Business Manager: Stanley C. Bateman 
| Director, Millberry Union: Robert A. Alexander 
iH! Director, Student Health Service: Elenore J. Erickson, M.D. 
Recorder: M. Helen Chryst 
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IDUCTION 


rd de Bury, some six hundred years ago, deeded his 
» company of scholars at Oxford University he wrote 
nade a special catalogue of the collection “in considera- 
ion. With that same affectionate consideration shown 
us author of Philobiblion for the student and scholar, 
ini and the staff of the Medical Center Library have 
s manual, which in scope extends far beyond those 
repared as guides to library usage. It provides not only 
mation on arrangement, services, rules, and the like, 
ortantly, special sections devoted to aiding the user to 
e understanding of the increasingly complex tools of 
literature of the health sciences. We hope, therefore, 
ent will keep this manual handy for future reference 
convinced that it will save many precious hours and 
2 frustrations which are so inimical to learning. How- 
lave any difficulties in using the Library, the staff is at 
-please call upon them for assistance. 

ne you to the Library and we welcome any suggestion 
iake for its improvement. We hope that like Richard de 
mn only with the passion for gathering books” of value 


urther, through the medium of this manual, we make 


sily accessible to you. 
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Your Library PARTI 


GHNERAL INFORMATION 


The University of California San Francisco Medica 
brary provides for the needs of all activities requiring lil 
on the San Francisco Campus. It serves primarily th 
Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, and Nursing, the staffs 
bert C. Moffitt Hospital, of the U. C. Hospital and of | 
and Dental Clinics, and research groups within the Me: 
or otherwise associated with it. The present collectio: 
192,361 volumes in the health sciences, including abou 
eign medical theses, a browsing collection of some 3,00! 
non-technical books of a cultural nature, and a curre! 
section of over 2,800 titles. The Library, which opened | 
service in its present quarters on June 2, 1958, occupies t! 
floors of the south wing of the Medical Sciences Buildii 


FLOOR PLANS 

Locations of the areas for the principal activities of the 

indicated on the accompanying plans of the three floor: 
brary. The entrance is on the second floor which is also th« 
On this floor, it should be noted, the two main reading @ 
vided into cubicles designated by Roman numerals. Cu! 
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Guides to the cubicles are posted on bulletin boards at the e 


nd of 


: . . alng ) e 
each cubicle reading area and at the Public Card Catalog, Pleas 


consult these guides for aid in locating materials in the cubic 
Reference Librarian stationed at the Reference Desk will be g 


assist you when you need help. 


Special Rooms 


The Browsing Room is located opposite the main Loan Desk 01 


second floor, to the right as you enter the Library. 
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The special rooms for the Historical Collection and the 
ogy Collection are located on the third floor. 
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urrent 
The Typing Room is at the north end of the reading area on the fistiuin flo: 
floor of the Library. ptiodic: 

ialpha 
ARRANGEMENT OF THE LIBRARY COLL!CTION@) 
Bound volumes of periodicals constitute about two thircs of the Waves ; 
brary collection and texts and monographs about one t! The as freq 
rangement of the library collection is briefly describe: the FORM ins the 
lowing pages. kd 
Texts and Monographs it peri 
Texts and monographs of the more recent years are housed in theW sy off 
cubicles on the main floor and are classified and arranged accordilg@nsip), 
to the Library of Congress Classification. For your convenience a 
outline of the Library of Congress Classification and a synopsis one pl 
the major schedules used in this Library are included at the end Of a 
Part I, General Information. on 
Texts and monographs dated previous to the last 15 years are shelved ae 
in the stack area on the third floor. Beginning on the east wall, Me ch 
arrangement here is also according to the Library of Congress ClASE Acc 
sification. Ciba 
Note: Classified books occupy only part of the shelves in each cubicle 
The remaining shelves contain bound periodicals in the same subjeet a 
matter, thereby making it possible for the reader to find in each Soci 
cubicle the last fifteen years of both books and periodica's relating Soot 
to the same subject. Sym 
Reserve Books are located behind the main Loan Desk and must Bf nd 
requested from the loan desk assistant. ent ‘ 
The Core Reference Books are shelved on the east wall of the center idan 
Reference Area adjacent to the Public Card Catalog on the mall ee 
floor of the Library. In the alcove on the west wall of this area are or Al] 
found the main periodical indexes and abstract services. | indic, 
New Books received within the last three months are shelved in + baie 
cases directly opposite the main entrance of the Library, ae E ithe ¢] 
recent acquisitions are filed in a loose leaf note book and kept Ws bund ; 
the new books. tt Fra 
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ies of periodicals are housed in the periodical area on the 
ast of the main Loan Desk. The last issues received of the 
most frequently consulted are housed in the display cases 
ical arrangement. The remaining issues of the running 
these periodicals are kept in the trays below the display 
he same alphabetical arrangement. Current periodicals 
atly consulted are alphabetically arranged on shelves 
rth and east walls of this periodical area. 


ibetical arrangement of periodicals in this Library means 
cals are filed alphabetically by title or, if the periodical 
| publication of an orgainization, by the name of the re- 
sociation or society. 


n Geriatrics Society. Journal 

in Medical Association. Journal 

ical Record 

f Surgery 

; of Internal Medicine 

ion of American Physicians. Transactions 
undation. Colloquia on Ageing 

nce on Neuropharmacology. Transactions 

opkins Hospital. Bulletin 

f Biological Chemistry 

le Biologie. Comptes Rendus des Séances 

tor Experimental Biology and Medicine. Proceedings 
um on Development and Growth. Proceedings 


dicals generally are shelved in two places. The more 
of the most important journals in various subjects are 
he cubicles on the main floor of the Library. All others, 
ceptions, are housed in the large stack area on the first 
arranged alphabetically as explained under current issues. 
pertaining to the History of the Health Sciences, both 
es and bound volumes, are shelved in the History Room 
| floor. 


dicals pertaining to the eye are shelved in the Walter 
in room on the third floor. 
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rt Documents 

: (official publications of foreign countries, of the United 
of states, counties and cities), are shelved in the stack 
loor, immediately following the regular periodicals. 


edical Theses 


n Medical Theses Collection comprising more than 44,000 
reign universities is housed in the first floor stack area on 
cated between the two stairways. 


Sollection 


ical Collection is housed in the special History Room at 
id of the third floor of the Library. The collection consists 
000 volumes relating to the History of the Health Sciences 
story of Science, artifacts and prints pertaining to these 
id special collections on Osler, anesthesia, medical Cali- 
ad Oriental Medicine. 

ass wall cases of the History Room is housed the rare book 
f approximately 3,000 volumes containing a broad repre- 
t classics of the 16th and 17th centuries including in par- 
iy of the great and superbly illustrated anatomical works 
od. A supporting collection of some 7,000 volumes of con- 
writings is housed on open shelves in this room and cir- 
ly. 

rical Collection is further augmented by a sizeable collec- 
ival material pertaining to the historical development of 
ancisco Medical Center. This material is located in the 
on the first floor and can be requested from the History 
vhen needed. 


logy Collection 


almology Collection is housed in the Walter Scott Franklin 
e south end of the third floor of the Library. In this room, 
y gift funds, are located all ophthalmology materials ex- 
it issues of ophthalmology periodicals. An interesting col- 
)phthalmoscopes collected and presented to the Library 
derick Cordes, Professor Emeritus of Ophthalmology, is 
in this room. 
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Y INDEXES AND LOCATION GUIDES 


‘d Catalog 


1 the center of the Reference Area directly opposite the 


‘on the main (second) floor of the Library, the Public Card 


the principal guide to the library collections. It is divided 
iain sections: the Author and Title Catalog and the Subject 


. separate Thesis Catalog, indexing the large collection of 


dical theses, is located in the trays immediately preceding 
ie Subject Catalog. 

ite card catalog for the Historical Collection is located on 
loor just outside the History Room, west of the librarian’s 
is largely a duplicate of the Public Card Catalog for the 
Collection. All of the Historical Collection is being reclas- 
recataloged, but since the new catalog has only just been 
th the old and new will have to be used in addition to the 
d Catalog until the recataloging is complete. 

ate author or title card catalog for Reserve Books is kept 
‘ving sunken file at the main Loan Desk. Library borrowers 
ill numbers for the reserve books in this file or in the main 


d Catalog. 


ides 
le Guides are located at the Loan Desk, on the bulletin 
‘ont of the Public Card Catalog, and on the outside of the 


re two kinds of guides, by classification and by subject. 
. book in the cubicles find the call number on the catalog 
» Public Card Catalog and consult the Cubicle Guide for 
umber. 


enry. Textbook of Anatomy. The call number in the top left 
e catalog card is: QM23 

G77¢ 

1959 


ricle Guide shows that books that have a call number begin- 
OM are shelved in Cubicle III. 
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triodic. | Location Guides 

lhere ar four rotating linedex periodical location files to aid in find- 
ig peri dicals. They are placed as follows: One at the main Loan 
Jeskan one at the end of the Reference Area on the main floor, one 
nthe f st floor, and one at the small Loan Desk on the third floor. 
‘insult ‘hese files for verification of the exact titles by which pe- 
todicals and serials are shelved and for their location. The Reference 
Librari; will assist you in interpreting these files whenever 
lecessa 


'riodic | Indexes and Abstract Services 
ve Part I of this manual. 


History Room 


AI, CENTER LIBRARY REGULATIONS 


1elves: 


exceptions all library shelves are open to the library user. 
0 general paging of books. The reader can choose from the 
ves whatever volumes he wishes to consult and bring those 
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he decides to take out to the main Loan Desk for cha 
for each item must be filled out at the charging desks, B 
used in any of the various reading areas or in the stacks 
must be shown at the main Loan Desk as the borrow 
Library. Cooperation on this point is imperative if we 
tain effective open stacks. In order to keep books in pro) 
on the shelves you are urged to refrain from returning tl 
have used to the shelves. Please leave them on the tables i 
reading areas, and on the small tables provided for thi 
the first floor stack area. 


2. Reference Area: 

This area is reserved exclusively for those who must use t! 
indexes, abstract services, and core reference books. Ot 
the Library are provided for reading and study. Student 
study are urged to use the reading area on the first floor 


3. Reserve Books: 

Reserve books are loaned for two hours unless otherwi 
Reserve books are kept on closed shelves behind the mai 
and must be requested by call number from the loan de 
Call numbers may be obtained from the special author or 
of reserve books located in the revolving sunken file in t] 
main Loan Desk or from the Public Card Catalog. 


4, Circulating Unbound Pericdicals: 


The Library carries a second subscription to about one hi 


twenty-five of the current periodicals in greatest demand 


some provided regularly by gift comprise a collection 0! 
current periodicals for circulation. These circulating, 


single, issues of the regular periodicals are housed in the 
located at the end of the east cubicle (CU I-VI) reading a 
requested to use the circulating duplicate, single, issu 
periodicals whenever possible. 


D: Typing Room: 


Students may use their own typewriters in this room or 1 


typewriters provided. At present there are no lockers 
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ewriters. The Library is not responsible for any personal 
t in this room. 


Room: 

owsing Room is provided for non-technical, recreational, 
reading, no reading of technical materials or studying 
in this room. Please note that some books in this collec- 

culate, but many are for use in the room only. 


oom: 


Room is usually open from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. week days. 
ecessary, variations from this schedule will be posted on 
‘culating materials in this room may be requested at the 
Jesk when the room is closed. Students are welcome to 
ie Historical Collection and to enjoy from time to time 
of rare books, artifacts, and prints pertaining to the 
e medical sciences. However, students are reminded that 
study room and that the reading areas on the third floor 
first floor are provided for this purpose. 


ology Room: 

ing to use materials in Ophthalmology will find them in 
scott Franklin Room. Volumes in this collection are per- 
rculate and must be taken to the main Loan Desk and 
he usual manner. Since seating space is limited in this 
ts who must use books in Ophthalmology will be permit- 
ged to take them to the individual tables in the adjacent 


arrels: 
‘venteen individual carrels on the third floor which can 
to faculty members and research personnel who are writ- 
nd find it necessary to use a great deal of library material. 
the limited number of carrels and the great demand for 
n be assigned only for short periods, and may be renewed 
at the expiration time. Arrangements for the use of the 
»e made at the Reference Desk where detailed informa- 


ocedure will then be furnished. 
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10. Stack Carrels: 


Individual carrels in the stack area on the first floor are : 
use by any library reader at any time. However, indi 
carrels will be assigned for a limited time to graduate sti 
are preparing masters or doctoral dissertations in the 

ences. Arrangements for their use can be made at the Refe: 


11. NO SMOKING or EATING is permitted in the Libr 


LIBRARY SERVICES 
Acquisitions 


Recommendations for additions to the library collections : 
welcomed by the Library Staff. Special forms, though pro: 
request, are not necessary. Suggestions in any form whate’ 
directed to the Acquisitions Department on the first floo: 

brary or to the Reference Desk on the second floor. F aculty 
research personnel, and students are urged to take this 0; 
to participate in the building of a strong library collection 

Francisco Campus. 


Books on Approval are secured from local dealers whenev: 
by the Acquisitions Department of the Library. These 

made available to faculty members and research personn 
praisal and for recommendations for purchase. Inquiries c 
books on approval may be made in person or by telepho 
Acquisitions Department on the first floor of the Library. 


Circulation 


The library assistants at the Loan Desk charge and dischars 
and in general assist readers in locating materials they nee: 
file of books and journals out in circulation or removed fr 
usual place on the shelves for any reason, is kept at the Loa 


If you cannot find the volume you want on the shelves you 
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quested to ask the loan desk assistants for information concerning 


the availability of the volume. If the loan desk assistant cann 


you quick satisfactory information, he will refer you to the reteren@ 


librarian on duty for further help. 
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heferen | 
le fOr le Re! rence Librarians are ready to help you with your library 
sta¢k @ooblem: They will assist with complicated location problems and 
whO Wx: of th» various guides to library materials such as the Public Card 
SQ Watalog, he Periodical Location Guides, etc. They will assist you in . 
Desk, Baing th Core Reference Books and the many bibliographic guides i 
the lit -rature of the Health Sciences, such as the indexes to printed | 
noks ot 1er than the Public Card Catalog, periodical indexes and i 
istract ervices. They will help you in the verification and interpre- | 
‘ton o! vibliographic citations. They will suggest sources for litera- | 
ie sear h and assist in the making of bibliographies, but they can- | 


itdo long searches, abstracting or compile bibliographies for you. 
artily younced help do not hesitate to ask the Reference Librarians. | | 
upon 
vie tterlib y Loans | | 
o ie teri y loan service is available to faculty members, research hi 
bers; ysonn , graduate students, and by special arrangement, to regis- ) 
inity ¥ed o| campus borrowers. Forms may be secured and arrange- | 
San Hents mde at the Reference Desk. | | 

| ah 
al brary Orientation Program } 
i he Adininistrative Librarian and the Reference Librarians are pre- i 
of ¥ at any time to instruct readers on the use of the Library. Orien- | 
if ‘on se: ninars and tours are arranged for new students, new faculty - 


i embe research groups, interns, residents, and any other groups a 
tindividuals who may want library orientation. Arrangements can 
‘Itade with the Administrative Librarian or Reference Librarians 
'calline extension 2255. 


ooks hotog 


Set ere ee 


hic Service 


card Pe ae ; ; . : ' i 
nd lhe Lil ry is equipped to make rapid photocopies, microfilms, xerox | 
sock ‘les, rccord prints, and enlargements of library materials at nominal ! 

Z ‘t. Ar ongements can be made at the Reference Desk. | 


ning Wicrofilm and Microcard Readers . 
JIVE Meade; 


NE Bist Aloe 


rx microfilms and microcards are available on tables in the 
eading area, just outside the typing room. Assistance in the 
"of this equipment will be given by the Reference Librarians. 
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aging System 

mic signal system has been installed for paging interns, 
and doctors expecting emergency calls. The doctor may 
xr a pocket instrument at the Information Desk. He must 
epage operator that he is in the Library. When he receives 
he may use any one of the doctors’ phones to call telepage 
‘ssage. There is a doctors’ phone located on each floor of 
ry. All calls for the doctor must come through telepage. 
ts are to be returned and discharged at the Information 
ne doctor leaves the Library. Since the number of instru- 
imited this paging service can be extended only to those 
1 call or expecting emergency calls. 


WING PRIVILEGES 


Borrowing Privileges: 


books may be withdrawn one hour before closing time and 
one hour after opening of the Library the next day. 


ay books: Texts and monographs issued within the last two 
ay be withdrawn for seven days and may be renewed once 
‘ed on time and there is no hold on them. 


n day books: Texts and monographs issued previous to the 

years may be withdrawn for fourteen days with automatic 
| of a second fourteen day period. They are subject to im- 
‘recall after the initial fourteen days if needed by another 
‘r. At the expiration of the twenty-eight day period the bor- 
lay request one more renewal of fourteen days if renewed 
. No further renewal will be made after six weeks. 


S 
id current periodicals: 

ast issue received of all periodicals is non-circulating. 
copies (except for the last issue received) of periodicals 
1 in the last six months for which there are no duplicate 
s, may be withdrawn for three days and may not be re- 
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3. Core of approximately 125 titles of the most hi 
journals for which duplicates are maintained: 

a) First copies of the current unbound issues and 
| volumes of the last five years of these titles, ar 
| lating. 

b) The second unbound copies of these non-circu 
issued in the last six months may be withdraw 
days and may be renewed once. 

4, All other duplicates, and bound and unbound journ: 
withdrawn for seven days. They may be renewed onc: 

on time and if there is no hold on them. 

In cases of extraordinary need special arrangemen 

made with the Head Reference Librarian. All renew: 

) ject to immediate recall if requested by another boi 


LIBRARY FINES 


Payments of bills for fines and replacement of lost materi 
made at the Cashier’s Office. Make checks payable to The 
the University of California and present or mail remittanc 

Cashier, H. C. Moffitt Hospital 

University of California 

San Francisco Medical Center 

Third and Parnassus Avenue 

San Francisco 22, California 
Any questions concerning these bills may be discussed Vv 
brary assistant in charge of “overdues” at the library main ! 


Scale of Fines 
Reserve books—Two hour reserve and overnight (one hi 
closing—one hour after opening of the Library the next da 


2 hours overdue «Shs. 2s Pome eae be eee 
3 HOUTS“OVETAUS «66.4 i s oles foe Ree oes es 
4 WOUrS OVETAUE: 6 «sis, cs os5 sels Hie ou o 6 yo ae * 
(or less than 4 hours but including overnight) 
5 hours Overdue: sss os. + «nck cw. tlc el cabibue oe same ena anne 
6-12 hours overdue at $0.25 per hour ........--+++es0000'? 
maximum fee of ......<ss-s5"°"" 
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social Sciences. Economics 


id three day loans 


TOUS Ree ere ce ee Be ec ee ta ae $1.00 
TCLCHIG Se ee eh ke ees Se, he, Tee 1.50 
CROC eee a te ee, ger ON ee ee eh ae ae ee 2.00 
Ip £6.42 maaxUNUIM Tt eetOls , wectajersrcmies se tniaut Ss a ae ee 3.00 


ind two week loans 


OV ELC C rt nate os eee we tee ee Cicnt he hee ee ee 
OVERCUIS ee eae eee at oo eae een rate ee me Ror ea ou 
S GVCEGG irene c. iter cts apenas en fe s een oeere eens e 1.00 
VS "GV CLI: tate ns uh ore ear ha ace Mig ee trea tees oe a 2.00 
(E-GAVSTOVETOUG Ms oh! celiyy 12a. akae hale Maumee alls A are 
MAXUM CE OF Bk as ee enone ee ae Mernelieetin ee 3.00 
1ent-of loans not returmed ~.<...6.5%5.00.3 minimum 5.00 
or 

1) SUIS en coterie Oe Sie ae ae Ste Ri Sree, Settee wee $3.00 
SE OPTRA LCL 1a 1S soe te ear, PR aie Wee sta reat iteneelocieaoee — 
LOCESSIMO) COS Uieces ae toe cipacentaeae eye gree rani 2.00 
SE. OL AESIMECITO.” spe cess rate Gee ae see ene neta ac. yrs — 


Y OF CONGRESS CLASSIFICATION 
1E OF CLASS SCHEDULES 


main classes found in the University of California San 
Medical Center Library are the Q and R schedules, though 
rial represented in most of the other classes is to be found 
ne regular collection or in the Browsing Room. 


Class: 
;eneral Works HQ Family. Marriage 
hilosophy-Religion Women 
F Psychology HV Social Pathology 
listory Philanthropy 


-eography-Anthropology Charities and Correc- 
>N Anthropology tions 
Political Science 


J 
{A Statistics K Law 
[B—H] Economics L Education 


IM Sociology 
S) B Educational Psychology 
IN Social History L ee y o/ 


Social Reform M Music 
Social Groups N_ Fine Arts 





Si rere 


Saar 








Class: 

P Language and Literature 

QO Science 

R Medicine 

Th Technology 

TP Chemical Technology 

TR Photography 

TX Domestic Science 
Dietetics. Food Values 


Class: 


U 


N 


Military Science 
UH Medical and ry 
Service 
Naval Science 
VG Medical and ry 
Service 
Bibliography and Li 
Science 


SYNOPSIS OF Q AND R SCHEDULES 
Q SCIENCE 


Class: 
QA Mathematics 
QB Astronomy 
OC Physics 
81-119 Weights and Measures 
770-778 Nuclear Fission 
Atomic Energy. Radi- 
ology 
QD Chemistry 
OE Geology 
QOH Natural History 
200 Microscopy 
301 General Biology 
540 General Ecology 
573 General Cytology 


Class: 
OK Botany 
QL Zoology 
QM Human Anatomy 
500-575 Normal | sy 
601-699 Human E logy 
QP Physiology 
501-801 Physiolog hemis- 
try (Biochemistr 
903-981 Experim¢ 
Pharmacology 
QR_ Bacteriology 


R MEDICINE 


Class: 

RA Public Aspects of Medicine: 
Medicine and the State 
Public Health, etc. 

RB Pathology 

RC _ Internal Medicine 
Practice of Medicine 

RD Surgery 
79-87 Anesthesia 

RE Ophthalmology 

RF  Otorhinolaryngology 

RG Gynecology and Obstetrics 


Class: 

R] Pediatrics 

RK Dentistry 

RL Dermatology 

RM_ Therapeutics. Pharm: 

RS Pharmacy and Mate1 edi¢a 

RT Nursing 

RV Botanic, Thomsonian, 
Eclectic Medicine 

RX Homeopathy | 

RZ Other Systems of Medicine 
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a | 
| Bibl ographic Guides to the 
iter ature of the Health 

cle ices and Related Subjects | 


the ollowing pages some of the more important bibliographic i 
ides to the literature of the Health Sciences are briefly described. 
addition, in keeping with the broadening scope of the educational 
igram of the San Francisco Campus, there has been included a 
ry dup o: ndexes in related fields and of a more general nature, which if 
logy ¥enow .vailable in the Medical Center Library. | 
™® VRIODICAL INDEXES 


These e guides to articles appearing in journals usually giving 5 
ly the bliographic citation which includes the author and title of I 
‘artic c, the name of the journal in which it appears, with the 


ume, »ages, and date. All of this information is necessary to locate 
Uiden'ify a periodical article. 





Lipow. E. G. Whiplash injuries, South. M. J. 48: 1304-1311, Dec. 
55 (OCIM) 


jor F oriodical Indexes in the Health Sciences 


; Index Medicus (edited by John Shaw Billings and Robert F. 
odiea | Fletcher and later by F ielding H. Garrison, all associated with 
_ the | ibrary of the Surgeon-General’s Office, Washington, D.C.). | | 
Series 1, from 1879-1899 


Volumes for 1800-1902 appeared only in a French edition which 
4 | Snow very rare. 
2, from 1903-1920 
3, from 1921-1926 
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idex covers the most important publications (both book 
ical material) in biology, embryology, anatomy, physiol- 
ine, surgery, and related subjects. It was issued in three 
to 1921 each volume has a separate author and subject 
inning with 1921 (Series 3) the volumes have an author 
10 subject index, the arrangement of subjects being strictly 
il in each number. In 1926 the Index Medicus was com- 
the Quarterly Cumulative Index. 


y Cumulative Index, 1916-1927. 
merican Medical Association began publishing the Quart- 
nulative Index in 1916. 


rticles in this index are arranged strictly alphabetically by 


nd subject and only journal articles are included. In 1927 
x was combined with the Index Medicus to form the 
y Cumulative Index Medicus. 


y Cumulative Index Medicus (QCIM), 1927-1956. 
‘index, authors and subjects are arranged in one alphabet 
nary style. 

hed by the American Medical Association, “QCIM” was 
ty-nine years the most outstanding periodical index to the 
Sciences. Publication ceased with the 1956 volumes. 


List to Medical Literature, published by the National Li- 
of Medicine, Washington, D.C., formerly Army Medical 
y and more recently the Armed Forces Medical Library. 
, 1941-vol. 18, 1950 were issued weekly. Vol. 19, 1950- 


6, 1959, were issued monthly. 


ning with 1952 the issues contain author and subject in- 


| separate alphabets cumulating semi-annually. 


edicus (New Series), Vol. 1, 1960 + 

nost current of the periodical indexes in the Health Sci- 
is new series of the Index Medicus is a joint project of the 
| Library of Medicine and the American Medical Associa- 
ontinues both the Current List to Medical Literature and 
rterly Cumulative Index Medicus. Yearly cumulated index 
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volumes are published by the American Medical Associ: 
the title Cumulated Index Medicus. 


6. The Index-Catalogue of the Library of the Surgeon Gen 
(Washington, D.C.). 
Series I, A-Z, volume 1-16, 1880-1895 
Series II, A~Z, volume 1~21. 1896-1916 
Series III, A-Z, volume 1-10, 1918-1932 
Series IV, A-M, volume 1-11, 1936-1955 


Series V volume l- , 1960- (to be publishe: 
volumes) 


This scholarly index covers books, theses, and pai 
well as periodical articles in the medical sciences. When ¢ 
it will consist of five series. The fourth series is incomplet 
remain so. The fifth will be the last series of the Index-( 
It is continued for book material by the Armed Forces M 
brary, Catalog, and National Library of Medicine, Cat 
periodical material the I ndex-Catalogue is continued by th 
List of Medical Literature already mentioned, and the Inde: 
(new series). 


7. Index of the Periodical Dental Literature Published in tl 
Language, 1921-. This Index which began publicatio 
covers dental literature from 1839 to date. 


Classified by subject it also includes an alphabetical auth 


and list of dental books reviewed. 


Some Important Periodical Indexes 
in Fields Related to the Health Sciences 


1. Agricultural Index, 1916 + 
(Medical Center Library has vol. 5, 1928-1980 +) 


This is a subj 
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. : radicals in 
ect index to the contents of some 115 periodicals 


any agricultural 
the field of agriculture and allied subjects and to many agricu t 
: 3  ——_- 
books, bulletins, pamphlets and reports including all regulai ca 
: ae -nerime 
from the United States Department of Agriculture, State Expe! 


‘ ° e ° r. 3 er x71 > an 
Stations and selected publications of the Extension Service 
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m Index, 1929 + 
cal Center Library has vol. 7, 1947-1950 +) 

a cumulative author and subject index to a selected list of 
| periodicals of the United States and Great Britain. Each 
includes lists of the latest educational books and pam- 


ional Index, 1907 + 

cal Center Library has vol. 5, 1928 +) 

san author and subject index to approximately 170 periodi- 
Social Sciences and the Humanities. 


ffairs Information Service. Bulletin, Vol. 1, 1915 + 

cal Center Library has 1955 +) 

Public Affairs Information Service publishes a weekly 
dexing by subject, current books, pamphlets, periodicals, 
\t documents, and any other useful library material in the 
momics and public affairs. Cumulations occur five times a 
onually. 


‘Guide to Periodical Literature, 1900 + 


guide is a subject, author, and title index to some 100 
sofa general nature received in libraries of all sizes. 


.CT SERVICES 

‘tract services differ from periodical indexes in that they 
summaries of articles in addition to the bibliographical 
mn. 


ostract Services 


‘al Abstracts, Vol. 1, 1926 + 

ervice is a comprehensive abstracting and indexing journal 
vorld’s literature in theoretical and applied biology, exclu- 
‘linical medicine. It appears monthly with a yearly author 
ject index and from time to time it issues a list of the 
abstracted. 
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| Abstracts; A Key to the World’s Chemical Literature In- 
-atents, Vol. 1, 1907 + 

are published by the American Chemical Society semi- 
and are bound in several volumes a year with yearly 
subject, formulae and patent indexes. Decennial Indexes 
en issued since 1916, and periodically a list of journals 


d is published. 
1 Medica, Vol. 1, 1947 + 


iternational medical abstracting service which covers every 
f the important medical literature of the world, is one of 
t comprehensive medical abstracting services with ab- 
a English. It is published in some twenty sections. Each 
well as each volume has an author and subject index. 


amples of Abstract Services in Special Fields 
\bstracts, Vol. 1, 1956 + 
tion Abstracts, Vol. 1, 1938 + 


s service abstracts of dissertations and monographs avail- 
nicrofilm are listed. Only doctoral theses of some 115 insti- 
vhich cooperate with University Microfilms are included. 
| Center Library has vol. XV, no. 12, 1955 +). 

to American Doctoral Dissertations, 1955 + 

ning with 1955 this Index to American Doctoral Disserta- 
s been issued as No. 13 of Dissertation Abstracts. It was 
published by the Association of Research Libraries under 
of Dissertations Accepted by American Universities. 


Science Abstracts, Vol. 1, 1948 + 

lication of the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, Techni- 
rmation Service Extension, Oak Ridge, Tennessee, the 
s are issued twice monthly with personal author index, 
e author index, subject index, and numerical index of 
[t covers only unclassified and declassified research reports 
\.E.C. and its contractors, and materials in related fields 
ippear in unpublished research reports of government 
;, universities, industrial research establishments, and in 


| and scientific journals. 
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4. Nutrition Abstracts and Reviews, Vol. 1, 1931 + 

These abstracts are published under the direction 0! 
monwealth Agricultural Bureau, the Medical Researc! 
and the Reid Library, Aberdeen. Each volume has an a 
subject index. 


. Psychological Abstracts, Vol. 1, 1927 + 

Issued by the American Psychological Association, t] 
includes books as well as journal articles in all aspec 
chology. 


Author Index to Psychological Index 1894 to 1935 
and Psychological Abstracts 1927 to 1958. 

This index in five volumes compiled by the staff of the P 
Library of Columbia University is a cumulated author it 
literature of psychology as it appeared in the Psycholog 
and in Psychological Abstracts for the years mentioned 
tions with more than one author are listed only under o 
and “cross references for multiple authors have not been 


REVIEW JOURNALS 


The Review journals present fairly comprehensive articles 


done in many fields of research. Some are issued as month! 
terly journals and others appear as annual volumes. The revi 


not only provides an over-all view of the development of a su 
also gives references for all the literature reviewed in th: 


Some examples of review journals are: 
1. Advances in: Biological and Medical Physics, 1 

Carbohydrate Chemistry, 1945 + 

Cancer Research, 1953 + 

Enzymology and Related Subjects, 

Pediatrics, 1942 + 

Protein Chemistry, 1944 + 

Virus Research, 1953 + 

2. Annual Review of: Biochemistry, 1932 + 

Medicine, 1950 + 

Microbiology, 1947 + 
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Nuclear Science, 1952 + 
Physical Chemistry, 1950 + 
Physiology, 1939 + 
Psychology, 1950 + 
ological Reviews, 1937 + 
‘al Reviews, 1924 + 
t Therapy, 1949 + 
isse der Hygiene, Bakteriologie, Immunititsforschung und 
nentellen Therapie, 1914-1957. 
lisse der Physiologie, biologischen Chemie und experi- 
llen Pharmakologie, 1902 + 
ne; Analytical Reviews of General Medicine, Neurology, 
trics, 1922 + 
‘ical and Gynecological Survey, 1946 + 
icological Reviews, 1949 + 
ogical Reviews, 1921 + 


ss in: Allergy, 1958 + 


Biophysics and Biophysical Chemistry, 1960 + 
Clinical Endocrinology, 1950 + 
Neurology and Psychiatry, 1946 + 
Organic Chemistry, 1952 + 
rly Review of Biology, 1926 + 
rly Review of Obstetrics and Gynecology, 1943 + 
Progress in Hormone Research, 1947 + 
Progress in Psychiatry, Vol. 1, 1944 + 
ok of: Dentistry, 1936 + 
General Surgery, 1933 + 
Medicine, 1933 + 
Pediatrics, 1933 + 
eucetera 


RAPHY OF MEDICAL REVIEWS. National Library of 


cine. 1955 + 
oliography is a comprehensive listing of review articles 
ie and allied fields. Each volume has author and subject 
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SPECIAL INDEXES 
Some examples of indexes which cover special fields 

special kinds of information are here briefly described: 

I, Author Index to Psychological Index... and Psychol: 

stracts ...SEE Psychological Abstracts. 


2. Catalog of Motion Pictures and Film Strips—U.S. Libra 
gress, 1953-1957 + 


3. Chemical Titles, 1960 + 


Published semimonthly by the American Chemica 
Chemical Titles is a “product of the Chemical Abstracts 
Each issue consists of an “author, keyword, and title ind: 
rent papers from selected journals.” 


4. Current Contents, Vol. £1958 


This publication reproduces weekly the tables of cc 
some 500 foreign and domestic journals in the “Chemica! 
comedical and Life Sciences.” 


5. Hospital Periodical Literature Index (formerly Index of 
Hospital Literature) 1945 + 
Published semiannually by the American Hospital As 
this index covers American, British, and Canadian lite: 
lating to hospitals. Five years cumulative volumes have be 
for the years 1945-1949, 1950-1954, under the title of Cu 
Index of Hospital Literature. 


6. Index Chemicus, Vol. 1, 1960 + 


This register and index of new chemical compounds is a 0 


service and reports new chemical compounds within thirty 
their appearance in the primary journals. 


7. Index to American Doctoral Dissertations sEE Dissertati: 


stracts 


8. Monthly Catalog of U. 8. Government Publications, 1895 - 
(Medical Center Library has 1946 +) 


‘vent 


tion, 
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sued 
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ys OF 


This catalog, issued by the U. S. Government Printing oo“ 
° : . . . ° 7 . iSSU 
Washington, D.C., is a current bibliography of publications iss 
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anches of the government. Beginning with 1945 there is an 
ind subject index in each issue and an annual index in each 


al Translations, Vol. 1, 1959 + 


translation guide is published by the office of Technical 
, U.S. Department of Commerce, in cooperation with the 
Libraries Association Translation Center to list and abstract 
‘d technical literature available from the Office of Techni- 
ices, The Library of Congress, The Special Libraries Asso- 
cooperating foreign governments, commercial translators 
lishers, universities, and other sources. 


ions Which Will Aid in the Verification 


ation of Periodical Titles 


al Sciences Serial Publications, A World List, 1950-1954 + 


of Periodicals abstracted in Biological Abstracts are indi- 


y asterisk in this list. A supplement to this list was issued in 
7, 1956 number of Biological Abstracts. In the May issue of 


sequent year only additions and deletions to these two lists 
ed until a complete revised edition of Biological Sciences 
ublications is published. 


al Abstracts. List of Periodicals Abstracted, 1956, and An- 


Supplements, 1957 + 


\bbreviations of Titles cf Medical Periodicals Employed in 
idex-Catalogue. Library of the Surgeon-General’s Office, 
Army. 

occur in: Series 1, vol. XVI, series 2, vol. XXI, series 3, vol. 
5 4, vol, X. 

rials Titles, A Union List of Serials Commencing Publica- 
fter December 31, 1949, issued by the Library of Congress, 


ist of Serials in Libraries of the United States and Canada. 
d., 1943 and Supplements | and 2, 1944-1949. 
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- Vital Notes on Medical Periodicals, Vol. 1, 1952 + 
This list of perilodicals is issued quarterly by th 
Library Association. It furnishes information relating t 
title changes, “supplements, mergers, and titles suspen 
continued.” 
. World List of Scientific Periodicals, 1900-1950 
This list includes abbreviations of the titles and locat 
periodicals in British libraries only. 
8. World Medical Periodicals, 1953. 1957 
The 1953 edition of this list includes abbreviations o! 
indicates where they are abstracted. The 1957 edition 
abstract information. 


~ 


INDEXES TO BOOKS (TEXTS AND 
MONOGRAPHS) 


The bibliographic information for a book usually consists 
title, edition if specified, place of publication, publisher an 
Example: 
Cannon, W. B. Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear « 
2nd ed. New York: D. Appleton and Co., 1929. 
Some of the indexes listing books follow: 
I. Armed Forces Medical Library, Catalog, 1948-1955, con 
National Library of Medicine, Catalog, 1956 + 
. Cumulative Book Index, 1898 + 
This index lists books in the English language publish 
United States and other parts of the world. Books are arrai 


author, subject, and title in one alphabet. (Medical Cente 
has 1932 +) 


Lo 


3. The Index-Catalogue, Library of the Surgeon Generals ‘ 


see number 6 under Periodical Indexes. 
4. Index Medicus—see number 1 under Periodical Indexes. 
. Publishers Trade List Annual, 1873 + 


This annual is a collection of publishers trade cata 
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tically by name of publisher. (The Medical Center Library 
in Print and Subject Guide to Books in Print are author 
iect indexes to the Publisher's Trade List Annual. 


y Cumulative Index Medicus—see number 8 under Peri- 
idexes. Books are listed in the preliminary pages of each 


brary of Congress. A Catalog of Books Represented by 
y of Congress Printed Cards. First supplement, 1942- 
Paterson, New Jersey: Pageant Books, 1960. 


Author Catalog: A Cumulative List of Works Represented 


ibrary of Congress Printed Cards, 1948-1952. Paterson, 
jersey: Pageant Books, 1960. 


The National Union Catalog: A Cumulative Author List 
senting Library of Congress Printed Cards and Titles 
ted by Other American Libraries, 1953-1957. Ann Arbor, 
gan: J. W. Edwards, 1958. 


st of Aids to Medical Terminology 


rge L. “An Introduction to Medical Terminology.” Medical 
Association. Bulletin, XXXVI (1948), 1-27; XXXVII (1949), 
New Gould Medical Dictionary, ed. by N. L. Hoerr, and A. 
led. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1956. 

llustrated Medical Dictionary, ed. by L. B. Arey, W. Burrows, 
ded. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, 1957. 

‘sie M. Medical Terminology Made Easy. Chicago: Physicians 
10., 1951. 

aund C. A Source Book of Medical Terms. Springfield, Illinois: 
mas, 1958. 

enry A, Origin of Medical Terms. Baltimore: Williams & 
1961. 

Medical Dictionary, ed. by I. Asimov, D. L. Bassett, P. R. 
et al. 20th ed. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1961. 












Select List of Books Which Give Information on Ho 
to Write a Scientific Paper, How to Assemble the 
Bibliography or List of References, What to Do 
About Footnotes, Statistics, Etc. 


1. Bailey, Norman T. Statistical Methods in Biology. New Yo 
1959. 


. Davidson, Henry A. Guide to Medical Writing; A Practical M 
Physicians, Dentists, Nurses, Pharmacists. New York: Rot 
1957. 

. Fishbein, Morris. Medical Writing: The Technic and the Ai 
New York: Blakiston, 1957. 

4. Hewitt, Richard M. The Physician-writer’s Book. Philadelp| 

ders, 1957. 

0. Hurt, Peyton. Bibliography and Footnctes: A Style Manual f 
and University Students. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni 
California Press, 1946. 

6. Maxwell, Albert E. Experimental Design in Psychology and th 

Sciences. London: Methuen, 1958. 

. Postell, William D, Applied Medical Bibliography for Student: 
field, Illinois: C. C. Thomas, 1955. 

- Ray, William S. An Introduction to Experimental Design. N: 

Macmillan, 1960. 
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9. Snedecor, George W. Statistical Methods Applied to Experi 
Agriculture and Biology. 5th ed. Ames: Iowa State Colles 


1956. 


10. Trelease, Sam P. The Scientific Paper, How to Prepare fe. 
Write It. 2nd ed. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1951. 
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12. University of Chicago Press. A Manual of Style. Chicago: Univ‘ y 
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